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I  IT      THIS      ISSUE   ■  " 

¥0?iD  rOOD  PICTUEE  l^any  of  our  allies^^yiqa  f acg^^ 

serious  food  shortages  ""^'^^ 
year,  "but  several  comitriesX^  / 
.  v/ill  have  a  surplus  of  food 
to  share. 

ITU^CEACKER  SUIIE3. . . Ai'DAiTTB   ..Brazil  rxuts  will  be  "back  in 

cur  Anerican  nut  "bov/ls  this 
year,  though  we'll  not  he  ahle 
to  "buy  our  pre-^war  supply, 

MEAT  COUMTER  TALK  The  civiliaji  meat  picture  looks 

"better  and  hetter  frosi  month  to 
month.     In  October  v/e'll  have 
more  "beef,  veal,  larah  and  mutton 
than  v;e  did  in  Septemher* 

MOLASSES  ICEMO,  *  Dark  hrovioi  molasses  not  only 

helps  stretch  the  sugar  su-pply, 
"but  adds  iron  and  energy  to  the 
daily  diet, 

SAG-A  OE  THE  SAUCE.  We  civilians  will  have  consider- 
ably more  cranberries  this  year 
than  last... but  not  so  much  sugar 
for  the  cranberry  sauce, 
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WOSXD  rOQD  PICruES 


You  can  get  a  snapshot  view  of  the  world's  fight  against  hunger  in  the 
corjnent  of  a  Balkan  official.     "The  Children  of  our  Town,"  he  tola  an  ulOlRA 
v/orlcer,  "Sat  Every  Other  Day. " 

A  report  fron  the  office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations,  sketches  the 
viev:  on  a  larger  canvas.     It  shows: 

Continental  Europe  -  Exclusive  of  the  Soviet  Union  -  v.dll  he  short 
18  r.illion  tons  of  food  to  maintain  rations  moderately  ahove  wartime  levels  in 
liberated  countries,  and  to  prevent  widespread  disease  and  unrest  among  urban 
populations  in  conquered  areas, 

China  will  lack  about  2  million  tons  of  wheat  and  rice,  which  would  give 
then  enough  food  to  avert  acute  shortages  in  its  urban  areas.    Should  'osA  weather 
reduce  the  rice  crop  belov;  early  estimates,  India's  food  shortage  will  be  greater 
than  2  million  tons.     The  Philippines,  Ceylon  and  i^ossibly  the  i^ethorlands  East 
Indies  will  all  need  to  import  food, 

ITotvrithstajiding  a  magnificent  job  of  wartime  food  production,  the  United 
Xingdom  v;ill  need  approximately  9  million  tons  of  food  if  the  people  are  to  eat 
as  v;ell  as  they  did  during  the  war  years » 

But  there  are  bright  spots  in  the  world  food  picture,'   They  are  in  Forth 
America,  v/here  the  farmers  rr.ised  a  third  more  food  than  they  did  in  pre-war 
yerrs;  South  America,  v;here  1945-46  crops  are  just  being  plrnted;  Australia, 
iTev/  ZeaJ.a:id,  Denciark  and  Sweden, 

The  so-far  survey  shows  that  several  of  these  surplus-food— producing 
co'ontrics  v;ill  continue  rationing  ajid  other- food  conservation  ;."er.sures  started 
d-oring  the  war,  pnd  will  thereby  be  able  to  share  food  with  the  peoples  in  the 
war-torn  countries. 


I'UTCP^CKER  SUITE  AI^^MITTS 

Por  the  first  time  in  three  years,  the  United  States  has  the  opportunity 
to  import  Brazil  nuts  from  their  namesake  country  in  South  America.  There's 
been  a  shipping  order  forbidding  imports  of  these  nuts  since  October  1942,  but 
this  order  has  recently  been  terminated.     The  shipping  restriction  v/as  originally 
passed  so  that  native  Irbor  in  Brazil  could  be  diverted  from  gathering  Brazil  nuts 
to  v;orking  the  rubber  trees.  .... 

Though  there  v/ill  be  some  imports  this  fall,  there  won't  be  rjayivhere  near 
pre-war  supplies.    Bountiful  stocks  are  just  not  available  at  the  export  centers, 
and  also  there  has  been  a  reported  shortage  of  tin  cans  for  packing  the  nuts  in 
Brazil,  ■   .  , 

Ordinarily  the  harvest  season  for  Brazil  nuts  is  from  December  to  J^jne, 
The  nuts  grsiV  on  extremely  high  trees,  and  v/hen  the  nuts  are  ripe  the  v/ind  blov/s 
them  to  the  ground  v.rhere  they  are  gathered  by  the  natives.    Usually  the  December 
through  February  harvest  goes  to  Europe,., the  United  Kingdom  especially.  The 
United  States'  starts  its  purchases  generally  after  February,     This  year  there 
won't  be  more  than  a  thousand  tons  of  shelled  Brazil  nuts  available  for  all 
buyers  end.  prices  are  almost  double  the  pre-v/ar  ones  beca.use  of  the  short  supply. 
It  will  be  at  least  a  year  before  shipments  are  comparable  to  those  we  received 
prior  to  the  war. 
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yiEAT  COUIT'IER  TALK 

The  amount  of  meat  a'"-ail?."ble  for  civilians  in  October  will  "be  somewhat 
greater  than  during  September,        •"  .' """  •  •  ■  ;  . 

■This  increase  will  be  mostly  in^ beef ,    Homemakers  vdll  find  plenty  of 
lean  beef ,  during  October,  a9,  gra.ss-fed  cattle  continues  to',  come  in  from  the 
ranges,.  .  As,  large  numbers  of  grass-fed  cattle  also  go  into  feed  lots,  there 
will  be"  greater  quantities,  of  higher  grade  beef  in  the  winter  and  next  .spring, 

.     There'll  also  be  more  veal  at  meat  counters  this. .fall,, than  .during  . the  last 
few  r^pn.ths.    Lamb  and  .mutton  supplies  are  also  on  the  i'ncre.ase,.   Actually,  pro- 
duction, of  veal  and  lamb  is  less  than  a  year  ago,  but' reductions  in  government 
buying  will  make  more  of  the  supply  available  for  ciVilians,    Pork'  suppli.es  will 
continue  short  of  demand  as  a  result  of  a  smaller  spring  pig  crop,  and  the  fact 
that,  this  is  the  low  season  for  marketifig  hogs.    However,,  supplies  will  increase 
late 'this  month.    Parmers'  indicate  that-  they'll  be  raising  more  pigs  this,  fall  than 
a  year  ago.    But  this-  fall  pig  crop.  v;ill  not  be  coming  to  market  before  next  spring. 

■  The  meat  allocated  for  civilian  use,  during  the  last  three  months  of  this 
year  will  allow  an  average  per  capita  rate^  for  1945 'of  almost  148  pounds.    This  is 
about  the  saxae  as  the  civilian  per  capita  used  last  year  and  22  xoounds  more  than 
the  average  for  the  pre-war  years,  1935-39. 

.  There  are  two -reasons  why.  .civ,iliajis.,  .will  be  getting  more  meat  the  remainder 
.of  the. year,    First,  theU,  S,  military  allocation  is  only  half  what  it  was  in  the 
fourth  quarter  of  1944,    Secondly,  the  Qctober-Deoember  quarter  is  :normally  the 
season  of  greatest  meat  production.    The  peak  marketing  of  range  coittlo  and  lamb 
comes  in  the  fall,  while  that  of  hogs  is  in  December.or  January.    This  year,  record 
or  near  record  numbers  of  cattle  are  expected  to  be  marketed. 

•     ■ '  MOLASSES  MEMO 

Dojrk  brown  molasses  not  only  gives  sturdiness  to  the  gihgcrbrea.d  nan,  it 
helps  those  folks  who  get  a  share  of  it  in  their  diet.    Its  sugar  content  supplies 
energy,  and  its  flavor  supplies  variety  'tb  ;,the  diet,  and  the  dark  molasses  is  also 
a  good  and  an  inexpensive  source  of  iron. 

Both  dark  and  light  molasses  are.  made  from  sugar  cane, .,  .and.  aire' by-products 
of  sugar  m.anufacture.  ■  The  more  sugar  that  is  recovered  from  the  cane,  the  darker 
the  molasses.    That  is,  as  more  of  the  sugar  is  crystallized  out,  the  non-sugar 
substances.,  .such  as  iron  and  other  minerals,  coloring  ajid  flavoring  ingredients... 
become  more  concentrated.     The  light  colored  molasses  has  a  higher  suga.r  content,  ■ 
and  because  it  has  less'  of,  the  nonr-sugar  substances  is  milder  in  flavor.    .  • 

Our  edible  grades-.- o,f>s.ugaJ  xane  molasses  are  produced  principally  in 
Louisiana,  and  the  West  Indies.-    Frequently,  molasses  and  syrups  are  blended  to 
meet  the  needs  and  requirements  of  homemakers  and  industrial  uisers. 

Your  listeners  may  not  always  find  molasses  in  their  grocery  stores,  but 
when  they  do,  it's  a  good  idea  to  take  some  food  sweetening  tips  from  grandmother. 
She  used  dark  brown  molasses  over  fla.pjacks  at  breakfast.    Her  baked  beans  wore 
enriched  with  molasses.     This  sugar  alternate  may  also  be  poured  over  apples  for 
baJcing  and  over  winter  squash  too.    Then  of  course,  there's  that  gingerbread  man 
again. 
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?here  was  a  senor. .  .hailed  fror  ?.io ..  .visiting  a  friend  in  Boston.  His 
host  ■brc'j^it  out  all  of  the  good  things  that  Eevr England  sings  alDout.. .turkey, 
"beiced  Dermis  and  "bro\vn  "bread,  codfish  "balls  and  luscious  crrxiberry  sauce, '-'.The • 
seiior'  fron  Eio  was  so  taken  with  the  cran"berries  that  v;hen  he  returned  to'  his 
native  Brazil,  his  Boston  host  bethought  to  send  him  a  "box  of  choice  cranberries 
straight  from  a  Massachusetts  marsh.    In  due  time  he  received  a  letter 'from  his 
South  Aaofican  rnigo,  thanking  him  profusely. ,, "They  were  such  lovely-berries, 
so  red,  so  round,  so  beautiful,  but  unfortunately  they  ell  soured  on- the  way 
dov;n  and  I  had  to  throv;"  them  away." 

I'^ich  story  reminds  us  that  fresh  cranberries  are-  with  us  a^^ain,  and  the 
supply  outlook  is  very  satisfying  indeed.    The  military  will  claim  about  a  sixth 
of  the  estimated  harvest  of  644,100  bpjrrels  ~"  one  barrel  equals  100  pounds, 
That,  leaves  over  54  million  pounds  of  the  teirt  red  berries  to  cushion  civilian 
wmts,  a  goodly  increase  over  last  year's  supply.    The  retail  price  this  year  is 
expected  to  average  a  little  below  ceiling. 

A  00 ----nc.  for  a  -po-jind?  not  this  year  ■  -  . 

Tl'iC  old  system  of  a  poiuid  of  sug?r  for  a  poijini  of  cranberries  is  out  of 
style  with  the  sugar  shortage.     Ture,  these  so'or  balls  require  a  l6t  of' sv;eetening, 
but  .-they' re  willing  to  pal.  up  with  some  corn  s^Tup,  maple  syrup  or  honey  along 
with  some  sugax.    However,,  homemrkers  v;hc  are'  going  to  substitute  liquid  sv/eetening 
for  p^xt  of  the  sugVx  should"  follow  special  recipes. 

It's  important  to  sort  the  Terrr^berrl-ps-  before  using  them,    A  few  shriveled 
pjp.d.  speckled  ones  cpSi  bitter  the  whole -saucev    And  you  might  wrxit  to  tell  your 
listeners  that  if  the  berries  they  find  in  their  store  are  not  as  large  and  well- 
colored  as  they  might  lika,  the  firvcr  and  food  value  are  still  the  saL:e. 

COLD  CCIZCiiT 

The  past  five  years  have  been  v.ltness  to  a  more  thaji  200  percent  increase 
"in  tlie  production  oT  frozen  vegetables.  ■  It  appears  that  this  expansion  vrould 
have  been  even  more  spectaculai*  if  war-time  demands  for  the  fr^sh  vegetables 
had  not  ""oecn  so  high;  and  if  there'  had  not  been  restrictions  on  cold  storage 
ajid  freezer  cabinets,  '  •••• 

During  the  wax  years,  the  government  procured  for  its  own  needs  approx- 
imately one  quarter  of  the  total  pack,    2fow  that  the  war  is  over,  civilians  can 
look  for\;ard  to  an  ab-ondant  supply  of  frozen  vegetables,  especially  lima  beans, 
com,  spinach,  and  peas.     Tne  military  will  still  need  some  of  the  1945  pack  for  ■  1 
hospitals  and  se'paration  centers,  but  it- won't  make  much  of  a  dent  in  the 
civilian  market  because  of  the  large  increase  in  the  total  supply. 


THETHSEZE  IS  ON 


As  a  means  of  preserving,  storing  and  dis triliuting  f ood. , .freezing  is  here 
to  stay.    And  here's  the  frozen  food  picture  as  extension  specialists  of  the 
U,S,  Department  of  Agriculture  se.e:,.i.t. 

She  three  main  sources  of  f rtrg'en.  f ood  will  "be  the  commercial  packer,  the 
commamitv  locker  plant,  and  the  home  freezing  cabinet.    Home  freezing  v;ill  not 
compete  v/ith 'commercial  freezing  any  more  than  home  ..canning  .c.qiypetes  with 
commercial  canning,    Ra.theri  home  freezing  and  coimjierci^l  ,^ree:z.iirg  vrill  most  .likely 
supplement  each  other  to  the  improvement,  of  "both.   .  '.  ' 

Along  v;ith  other  methods  of  preserving  food  at  home^  freezing  \i;ill  help 
families  get  as  varied  and  palatal)le  diets  as  they  can  "buy,  _ But  home  frozen  foods 
should  not  "be  a  liixury.    The  specialists  wai:n  .families  who  plan  to  buy  freezers  to 
guard  against  cabirjets  that  are  inefficient  and  too  expensive. 

The  home  cabinet  is  convenience  itself.    But  the-less  expcns-iye. -models  will 
be  fairly  small.    Many  of  them  will  not  have  chilling  facilities  for  meat, ..or 
capacity  to  freeze  more  than  a  few  pounds  of  a  product  atra-.-time:».-:,.;v-.  -  v 

Advantage  of  the  freezer  locker  is ^that  it  is  equipped  for  slaughtering 
and  chilling  meat  as  well  as  for  processing  fruits  and  vegetables •    aoreover,  the 
freezer  locker  holds  Ip.rge  quantities  of  food,    The.._disp,dvanta§e  ;nay  be.-i-n- the 
distance  between  the  locker ■  and  the,  home,     ■  l.^.-Zlv:.::-. 

A  combination  of  freezer  locker  for  service  and  a  cabinet-. for  home  storage 
may  be  the  answer  for  some  families,  say -the  extension  specialists*- ■ 

^     THE  HUflGRY  CHICKSTS  • 

Although  the  poet  failed  to  m£iht.ioh-i:t ,  the  cricket  has  other  interests 
than  the  hearth. , .eating,  for  example.    The  cricket's  taste  is  varied.    He  eats 
wool,  linen,  cotton,  rayon,  silk  and  lerthqi?  with  ■oqual.;.gv.§t:Qt  .  .A- few: crickets 
can  dojnage  lots  of  clothing. .  .as  homemakera  in  ,you?:->list§:ji^Lg.:.audienc.e  .jgay  ha^ 
recently  discovered,  1  .  Y.Iv.-Vo 

This  is  the  tine/of  .yeapvthat  ;:c;"ickets;are--'likely,  to, mqy^^  the  house, 

?iid  here  are  some  suggestions  from  entomologists  of.  the  .U.S.  Depa.rtmont  of 
Agriculture  for  getting  rid  of  tiie.r. pests ;)  .,;  ..^  a:  .V/.- 

Prevention  is  the  best  remedy,  say  the  insect  experts.    Since  the  crickets 
enter  the  house  through  small  openings. :ln;.the  walls  or  roof... or  through  imperfect- 
ly screened  doors  and  v/indov/s , ,  .the  best  v/ay  to  keep  them  out  is  to  seal  up  the 
cracks  and  holes,,, and  tighten  the  .screens,  v/indows- and- doors .  •  ■  •  . 

The  homemaker  may  be  able  to  kill  the  crickets..-,  if  there-i.are  just  a  few  - 
with  a  fly  sv/atter  or  with  a  Grade  :AA  .fly.  spray.     (The  spray  must  -s-t.;rike' the '■■ 
insect).    Or  she  may  use  sodium  flouride-  or  sodium  f^uosille•a•le,^'-■^Hond^belIp,w^  or 
dusters  are  useful  for  "getting  these  insecticides  behind' tfie*  baseboards "  and 'in 
cracks  and  crevices  along  the  floors.-^  5..ia.ce  both  of  these  mate,riaJ.s- are  poisons , 
they  must  be  used  with  cr.ution.   ■.  ■      ■  ^     n  .  ..^ 

Eor  a.  heavy  infestation,  the  entom.ologists  recommend  a  poison  bait 'itiade  by 
this  formula:     two  and  a  half  pounds  of  bran;  ten  teaspoons  of  sodi'on  f luosilicate ; 
four-fifths  cup  of  molasses;  and  a  quart  of  v/atcr.    When  this  is  scattered  through- 
out the  house,  in  the  basement  and  around  the  foundation  out-of-doors,  it  will 
got  rid  of  the  crickets.    Remind  the  homemaker  that  this  poison  material  should  be 
kept  out  of  the  reach  of  children  or  pots. 
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LOS  MGELSS      :  ;    •   .  •     .     -  '  • 

;  -BSST  PHIJIT  BUYS,, .Br.rtlett  per.rs,  late  sioinr^er  .spples,  snail  size  oranges 
l¥.  HOLBSLiT'E  SUPPLY^ . .  .Lcr.ons ,  tatle  grapes,-  melons ,.; late  peaches  ,  .  - 

IIT  LIGHT'  SLTPLY  Hcd  apples,  plvjns,  Italiaji  prunes 

,  •:   Grapefruit  (ceiling),  wine  grapes  (high) - 
BEST'  TE&STABLS  BUY^..  .NunlDer  2  sv/ect  potatoes,  Sppjiish  onions 
IIT  ::crs?J-?3  supply,,., Tomatoes  (higher),  lettuce  (lower),:  carrots 

Cauliflower  (slightlj^  higher),  most  bunched  vegetalDles 
Ca"b"bage  (slightly  lower),  soft  s.quash,  eggpleait 
Cucvin"bers  . 

■Ji;  T.IOHT  SUPPLY,  Snap  "beans,  green  onions,  spinach,  aspauagus,-  peas 

White  onions,  corn, 
AVAILA3L3  K)R  CAirjnTG,3oartlett  pears 

SAI?  PPAiTCISCO 

BEST  PEUIT  BUYS  G-rapes,  small  aize  oranges 

IH  H0DE5AT5  SUPPLY, .,  .Apples ,  waternielons ,  cajitaloups 

Ca-sata,  Persian  ajid  honeydev;  melons  •  ■ ;  ; 
BEST  VEC-ETABLS  BUYS ..  .Peppers ,  potatoes  and  o'nions 

lil  i:0iI3S.-^TE  SUPPLY, ..  .CaVoage,  launched  vegeta"bles ,  tomatoes,  lettuce 

Spinach  (rcasona'^Dle) ,  cauliflower,  cucaaoers, 
Eggplant,  snap  tcans 

PCHTLA^n)  ,  ■     .  .  . 

BEST  PRUIT  BUY  Bartlett  peaj:s 

IH  i-iOnSEo.'TE  SuTPLY, ,.  .Concord  grapes  :  • 

liT  LIGHT  SU'PPLY  Apples 

,   BEST  ■VEC-STABLS  BUTS ..  .G-reen  peppers  ajid  cabbage  -  . 

IN  kOIEHATE  SUPPLY., Corn,  cauliflower,  lettuce,  tomatoes- 

Bunched  vegetables  ■,  •     -  .. 

AVAILABLE  PCS.  CAiriai^G. Cabbage  (for  sauerkraut),  green  tomatoes  and 

pepper  (for  rolish).  Concord  grapes,  Bartlett  pears 

SEATTLE 

BEST  PHUIT  BUYS,  Concord  grapes,  Yakima  honeydev/s,  casabas  and 

cantaloups.     Small  size  oranges 
IH  l-iOLSHATE  SU'PPLY,,.. Pears,  apples 

II;  LI-GHT  SUPPLY  Italian  prunes,  grapefruit  •       .  ■ 

BEST  ^rSGSTABLE  3UTS. .  .Corn,  cabbage,  celery,  lettuce,  tomatoes,  onions 

Eggplant,  cuc'jmbers.,  peppers,  Clumber  2 -potatoes 
Til  K03SPATE  SUPPLY. ..  .Green  beans ,  zucchini  squash,  broccoli 

ni  LIGHT  SUTPLY  Cauliflower,  Calif,  artichokes  and  Brussels  sprouts 

AYAlLi^LS  EOH  CAlTiai:G. Concord  grapes 
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A  rilTE  SHOl.;  OF  FSATrlSHS  ..After  all  this  time  of  loeing  short  of 

chicken  and  turkey,  ve  now  hsyie  a  plenti- 
ful supply,  and  needn't  wait  until  the 
holiday  season  to  get  our  fill, 

BUu?v3R  2CSLSASE...  ,  80  million  pounds  of  hutter,  no  longer 

needed  "by  the  armed  forces,  v;ill  oe  re- 
turned to  the  civilian  trade  channels 
during  the  next  few  months,  when  "butter 
is  normally  in  a  low  production  period. 

1T&  PA3E  , ..G-ood  nev7s  on  canned  fish... we '11  have 

a"bout  tv/ice  as  much  as  v/e  v/ere  loronised. 

OHS  M0F3,  THS  MEHEI3R   .During  the  next  few  months,  there  will  he 

more  lov/-priced  clothing  on  the  market, 

[IK2-  LAST  MILE  DDT  is  on  the  home  market  now  in  a  hig 

way,  8nd  here  are  som.e  tips  on  how  to  use 
it  around  the  house. 

ROOT  OE  &00D"i:3SS  .We'll  he  seeing  lots  of  carrots  here  in 

the  West,  nov;,  and  now  is  the  time  to 
talte  advantage  of  an  economical  source 
of  Vitajnin  A, 

HOSE  EOOTINa  Beets  are  in  good  supply,  too,   so  late 

fall  meals  can  feature  Dorsch,  and  here's 
an  easy  way  to  make  it, 
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A  FI^iS  SHOV/  OF  FEATHSRS 

This  fall  ejid  v.dnter,  homemakers  will  find  chicken  and  turke;-  more  plenti- 
ful than  it  was  in  pre-war  days.    Turkey  production  is  estimated  to  lie  alDOut  a 
fourth  more  than  last  year... in  other  words,  the  greatest  on  record.    And  chicken 
supplies,  despite  scarcity  in  the  spring  and  summer  months,  are  now  very  plenti- 
fvJ..    Most  of  this  poultry  is  marketed  "between  Septemher  and  January* 

ITov;  that  the  armed  forces  have  filled  most  of  their  requirements  for  poultry, 
practically  all  of  the  available  supply  is  going  to  civilians.    3ecause  of  the 
record  amount  of  poultry,  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  points  out  the  need 
to  keep  up  purchases.    V.Tiile  the  end  of  the  war  v;ith  Japan  eased  marketing, 
storing  and  distribution  of  foodstuffs,  there  are  still  problems  of  transportation 
and  processing.     In  many  instances,  poultry  processing  plants  do  not  have  half 
enough  labor.    Also,  for  the  next  few  months  these  plants  will  be  faced  with  the 
double  task  of  handling  a  record  turkey  supply. . .plus  heavy  seasonal  marketings 
of  chicken.    Plants  will  be  congested  if  marketings  are  delayed  until  the  holi- 
days. 

It  shouldn't  be  difficult  to  work  up  plenty  of  enthusiasm  for  immodiato 
turkey  purchases.    For  the  past  three  years  a  lar^^e  portion  of  the  total  turkey 
supply  was  used  by  the  military  forces.     Such  supplies  as  were  available  to 
civilians  could  only  be  obtained  at  high  prices  and  with  considerable  difficulty. 
Fow  that  plentiful  supplies  arc  available,  the  black  market  is  out  of  the  picture, 
and  civilians  can  buy  all  the  turkey  they  want  at  ceiling  prices.    Thus,  turkey 
can  return  to  the  menu  not  only  for  holiday  fare,  but  for  regular  use  from  now 
until  spring,  ■ 

Chicken  also  need  not  be  dedicated  to  the  Sabbath  and  set  holidays.  There 
are  enough  v/a.ys  to  prepare  chicken  to  put  it  on  a  week-day  basis.    The  industry 
also  plajas  to  sell  more  eviscerated  chicken, ..  that  is  clcrncd  aaid  dressed  and 
ready  for  immediate  use, 

T.'ith  poultry  plentiful,  the  angle  to  stress  is  that  consuinors  do  not  need 
to  v;ait  for  the  holiday  season  for  their  turkey  and  chicken  feasts. 


BUTTZIl  HZLZASS 

Civilian  stocks  of  butter  for  the  coning  months  will  be  increased  by  80 
million  pounds.     This  bonanza  is  a  release  from  stocks  bought  by  the  armed  forces 
during  flush  production  months  last  spring. 

During  the  war,  the  armed  forces  bought  all  seasonal  food  stocks  in  the 
heavy  production  season  and  were  out  of  the  market  when  supplies  v;erc  low  season- 
ally.    This  method  of  purchase  tended  to  maintain  an  even  distribution  of  civil- 
ian supplies  dujring  the  war, 

Prom  April  to  August  when  the  amy  was  buying  butter,  our  military  forces 
had  reached  their  pcalc  strength.     The  army  had  to  assume  that  the  v/ar  v/ould 
continue  until  next  spring... and  purchased  250  million  pounds  of  butter  to  meet 
their  requirements  for  this  winter.    The  sudden  end  of  the  war  with  JapaJi  revised 
the  requirements  picture.    As  soon  as  smaller  needs  could  be  estimated,  the 
QLiartermaster  C  orps  transferred  the  surplus  butter  held  in  warehouses  to  the  U.S, 
Department  of  Agriculture  for  disposal.    Plans  are  now  being  made  by  the  Depart-: 
ment  of  Agriculture  to  return  this  butter  to  civilian  trade  channels  during  the 
next  fev;  months  of  seasonally  lo\<:  butter  production. 


riN  FARE 

More  canned  fish  will  "be  appearing  on  your  grocers'  shelves ..  .and  it's  good 

nc\;s  after  so  inany  months  of:     "Sorry  Madeaae-,  no  tuna.  ..so  sorry,  no  sardines..., 
no  salmon,  no  kippers,  no  herring."  ■  ' 

ITov;  that  the  wa.r  is  over,  there's  the  promise  of  nore  canned  fish  than 
estimated  earlier  this  year  for  U.S.  civilians  and  for  relief  feeding.  3ut 
don't  jui'.ip  to  optimistic  conclusions.    Your  grocers'  shelves  will  still  not  oe 
running  over  with  all  of  the  canned  fish  you  might  like  to  "buy.     There  arc  several 
reasons.    One  of  then  is  that  the  salmon  have  let  us  down.    Fish  have  good  years 
and  Dr.d  years.     This  was  supposed  to  "bo  a  good' year  for  salmon,  "but  somehow  pro- 
duction v;a,s  far  less  than  expected. 

Still  there's  no  need  to  "bo  dismayed  about  the  total  canned  fish  picture. 
Military  requirements  have  "been  cut  "back  to  one  third  of  last  year's  talcc,  and 
the  end  of  the  v/a.r  hat.s  opened  the  way  for  greater  imports.     This  moans  that  the  . 
United  States  expects  to  receive  5  million  pounds  of  sardines  from  Spain  and 
Portugal,  4  million  pounds  of  canned  shellfish  from  Canada,  and  10  million  pounds 
of  sardines  from.  Norway.     There  will  also  "be  some  fancy  sa,rdines  from  Ycnczuela 
ajnd  some  tuna  from  Chile  and  Peru.     So .despite  the  fact  that  salmon  have 
not  come  up  to  expectations,  the  prediction  is  that  you  won't  to  disappointed 
in  your  quest  for  canned  varieties  that  nave  "been  as  rare  as  a  salDrc-toothed 
tiger  during  the  war  years, 

ITov;  for  some  figures 

U.S.  civilians  v/ill  receive  alDout  400  million  pounds  of  canned  fish.... 
a.Dout  tv'ice  the  amount  promised  earlier  in  the  spring,    A'oout  one  third  of  this 
civilian  supply  will  "be  canned  salmozi,  vrhich  is  twice  a.s  much  as  v/O'got  last  year, 

A'oout  7  1/2     percent  of  the  total  production  is  ear~D.arked  for  relief 
feeding.    This  foreign  shipment  alloca.tion  includes  su"bstantial  quajititics  for 
relief  feeding  in  Europe  "by  UUPJIA.,  a.s  well  as  purchases  made  "by  allies  like 
Solgiujn  and  5iolland, 

Also  for  the  first  time  since  the  war's  'beginning,  an  allocation  is  iDeing 
made  for  the  Philippines  and  the  Marshall  Islands.     Some  canned  fish  has  also 
t)can  ma.rked  for  U,S,  Territories. 

One  last  word  a'oout  relief  feeding.     Officials  point  out  that  Toy  interna- 
tional agreement,  canned  fish  from  Canada,  Norv/ay,  Portugal  and  South  America 
is  also  available  for  relief  feeding  and  for  purchase  by  paying  govcrnm.ents  in 
SuroxoG.    While  the  United  States  is  currently  furnishing  about  60  percent  of 
the  canned  fish  being  made  available  to  UKHEA  from  all  sources,  officials  say 
that  supply  was  the  major  limiting  factor  in  not  meeting  UlvHPA's  stated  require- 
ments in  full. 

HO!-/      TO      HAKE      lOUR     POOD      EIGHT      POP  PPS3D0M 

Yes,  a.s  long  as  there  are  nations  in  the  v/orld  v;ho  arc  in  bondage  to  hunger, 
food  must  continue  to  fight  for  freedom, 

\Io  all  must  STILL:      AYOID  Un^iCESSAilY  POOD  WASTE  -  - 

COirSEPVE  SUGAR 
SAVE  USED  KITQHSi'  PATS 
USE  ASUHDAiJT  POODS  OPTEIT 
■  DON'T  Pay  OVER  CEILIi^IG  PRICES 
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THE  MOBE.  th::  MEBEISR 

Many  r.  fpinily  budget  is  thrown  for  a  loss  these  dr.ys  vrhcn  Mom  goes  to  "buy 
the  children  new  clothes  to  greet  Dad,.,. home  from  the  wars.    She  finds  that 
prices  have  gone  up,,.\\[hile  D.ad's  allotment  check  has  not  increased  one  penny. 
The  v.pshot  is... in  some  cases,.. that  little  John  and  sister  Sue  cither  have  to 
wear  their  old  clothes  on  this  great  occasion, ., or  Mom  has  to  contrive  new  duds 
from  hand-mc-"dov7ns» 

But  here's  some  good  news.    During  the  next  few  months,  Mom  v/ill  have 
"better  luck  in  finding  low-priced  clothes  ot  the  stores.    To  make  sure  that  a 
certain  supply  of  this  apparel  is  produced  during  the  first  months  of  reconversion, 
the  VTS  has  taken  action.    A  ncv;  regulation  provides  for  the  manufacture  of  more 
lov;-;;riced  clothing  produced  during  October,  November  ajid  December.    As  a  result 
of  this  reg-ulation,  160  million  yprds  of  cotton  fabric,  115  million  yards  of 
rayon  frbric,  and  40  million  yprds  of  woolens  go  into  the  manufacture  of  about  90 
lov;-priccd  items  for  all  ages. 

3y  the  end  of  October,  an  OPA  regulrtion  will  require  every  manufacturer 
to  a.ttach  a  price  ticket  to  each  of  the  low-cost  garments  before  it  leaves  the 
factory.    The  ticket  will  carry  the  words,  "OPA  retail  ceiling  price" ... "CPA 
retail  ceiling" ..  .or  ''OPA  ceiling"  with  the  actual  price,    i'ot  only  will  more 
low-priced  garments  be  on  the  market,  but  there  will  be  a  reduction  from  the 
present  ceiling  price  levels. 


THE  LAST  MILE 

Have  homempJcers  in  your  listening  audience  asked  how  to  use  DDT  for  the 
best  results?    Here  are  some  pointers  from  entomologists  of  the  U,S.  Department 
of  Agriculture, 

Although  DDT  sprays  nay  be  used  to  kill  insects  in  direct  contact  action,... 
they  v;ork  better  as  a  residual  spray,    3y  residual,  the  entomologists  refer  to 
the  particles  of  the  poison  that  stick  to  a  surface  v/hen  it  has  been  treated 
with  a  spray  of  DDT.     'AThcn  the  sprpy  is  properly  applied,  the  particles  of  DDT 
temain  on  the  surface  pftcr  the  oil  bpse  of  the  spray  has  evaporated.    Then  the 
insects  get  the  poison  when  they  v/alk  or  crawl  over  the  treated  area.    And  the 
killing  power  lasts  for  two  to  three  weeks  or  as  long  as  six  months,  depending 
upon  the  concentration  of  the  spray  and  the  exposure  of  the  sprp.ycd  surface. 

Questions  the  homempJcer  may  ask  are:     (l)  How  strong  a  solution  of  DDT  do 
I  need?    (2)  I'lhore  should  I  apply  the  DDT  for  the  best  results?    (3)  Hov;  much 
DDT  shoijld  I  spray  on  an  area? 

Here's  how  the  aaatomolo gists  pjlsx-jct  those  questions:     You'll  get  best  re- 
sults with  a  5- percent  solution  of  DDT... but  you  caxi  get  a  fair  residual  effect 
from  a  2  percent  solution  that  will  last  for  two  or  three  weeks, 

iTcxt  -  as  to  the  surface  to  be  treated  with  DDT.     Take  a  cue  from  the  pest 
you're  trying  to  get  rid  of.     Plies  like  light  surfaces  -  ceilings  and  walls. 
Mosquitoes  seek  dark  corners.    Poaches  hide  behind  baseboards  aiid  molding.  Bed- 
bugs spend  the  daylight  hours  as  far  from  light  as  possible. ,. .in  bed  frames  and 
under  the  tufting  of  the  mattress.     So  put  the  DDT  mixture  where  the  treatment 
will  do  the  most  good.., on  the  surface  where  the  insect  is  likely  to  v/alk  or  crawl 
over  it. 

Put  enough  DDT  spray  on  the  area  so  that  it  is  thoroughly  dampened.  But 
don't  put  the  spray  on  so  heavily  that  it  runs  off  the  surface. 


ROOT  OF  GOODIES S 


Carrots  arc  addinfc  their  rich  color  to  vce;eta'ble  displays  in  generous 
pjT.Otmts  these  days.    A  record  crop  of  fall  carrots  is  going  to  market  from  such 
iuportrjit  producing  states  as  California,  Michigan',  ^^ew  York  and  Illinois, 
Western  states" 'usually  sell  their  carrots  in  "bunche s . , , wi th  tops  on,  v/hile  Mid- 
I'/cstcrn  and  Eastern  states  generally  sell  theirs  without  tops, 

ITith  carrots  'crowding  the  grocers'  "bins,  there's  no  excuse  for  ncals  loan 
in  vitai'nin  A.    Carrots  are  heavy  donors  of  carotene,  which  the  "body  turns  into 
vita;:iin  A,  ■  '  ■      ,    ■  ■  - 

Besides  their  rcasonalsle  price  and  food  value,  carrots  can  he  rocor.-!r.iendcd 
for  their  versatility.    Raw,  cooked,  served  alone  or  temcd  vdth  other  vogeta.'bles , , 
they  fit  conveniently  into  ncals.     Shredded  carrots'  and  cabbage  provide  a  simple, 
salad  that  calls  for  use  of  two  currently  plentiful  vegetables.    And  if  you  want 
a,  quiclcio  method  for  cooked  carrots ,pan  fry  them.    That  is,  slice  them  thin, 
then  place  then  in  a  frying  pan  over  a  low  fire  with  a  bit  of  melted  fat.  Cover 
and  cook  until  they're  tender.    And  for  a  chajigo,  you  can  fry  carrots  with  onions 
or  apple  rings,  - 


MORE  ROOTIHG 

Pavorable  growing  weather  for  beets. . .particularly  in  the  Midwest  and 
Hew  York  state... has  resulted  in  large  supplies  of  this  root  vegetable,  I'^Ttiile 
beets  are  grovm  in  most  home  gardens,  our  commercial  market  suj)plics  at  present 
are  coming  from  Hew  York,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Wisconsin,  Illinois,  Michigan, 
and  Oregon.  . 

Beets,  like  carrots,  arc  marketed  both  bunched  and  topped.    But  for  the  re- 
mainder of ■■  the  fall  months,  this  vegetable  will  generally  be  sold  v;ithout  tops. 

As  for  use  suggestions,  you  might  like  a  quick  way  to  make  beet  soup... 
something  like  Russian  Borsch,    Just  chop  cooked  beets  fine  and  add  to  mca>,t  broth, 
along  with  chopped  cooked  onion,  carrot  or  cabba.ge.    Season  the  soup  with  herbs,., 
dried  or  fresh,.. and  serve  very  hot. 


CAH  OPENER  TUx^IE 

G-overnment  purchases  of  canned  vegetables,  fruits  and  juices  are  just  about 
completed.    As  a  result,  canners  no  longer  have  to  set  aside  certain  percentages 
of  their  packs  for  military  and  other  government  buyers.    All  supplies  can  bo 
distributed  to  regular  markets.    The  one  exception  is  canned  tomatoes ,15  percent 
of  this  year's  pack  must  still  bo  reserved  for  government  purchase. 

With  the  'end  of  these  set-aside  restrictions,  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture says  civilians  will  have  about  250  million  cases  of  canned  vegetables 
and  vegetable  juices  (including  baJked  beans  and  baby  food)  during  the  1945  mar- 
keting period.     This  compares  vrith  205  million  cases  last  year  and  about  200 
million  cases  two  years  ago. 

As  for  canned  fruits,  civilians  will  now  have  available  44  m.illion  cases 
of  canned  fruits  and  fruit  juices  (excluding  citrus)  up  to  June  of  next  year.. 
We  had  about  33  million  cases  for  the  period  June  '44  to  June  '45  and  about  43 
million  cases  two  years  ago.    Military  and  other  government  buyers  will  purchase 
any  additional  canned  goods  required  on  the  open  market. 


GOLD  Ai*D  Eu3IE3 


Perhaps  v/e  don't  think  of  our  fruits  and  ve^ietal^les  in  such  roKajitic  lan- 
guage as  gold  for  carrots,  and  ruties  for  beets,   .'/e  think  of  them  in  such  re- 
alistic terns  as  vitamins  an'd'  minerals ,.  .Basic  Seven  Food  Charts... and  of  course, 
their  adaptability  to'  attractive  neals. 

But  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Honejis  were  less  practical, .  .for  instance,  the 
early  Greeks  thou.5:ht  so  highly  of  beets  that  they  rnade  a  practice  of  arranging' 
then  very  carefully  on  elaborate  silver  platters ...  and  then  offered  then  to  the 
God  Apollo  in  his  temple  at  Delphi, 

!vith  a  little  ingenuity,  we  ''estern  honenakers  can  offer  beets  to  our 
fspilies  just  as  attractively  as  any  ancient  Apollo  worshiper.  '  For  instance: 

Sliced  cooked  beets  under  sliced  hard-cooked  eg-rs  topped  with  nayonnaise. 
Snail  coo'ked  beets  pickled  in' vinegar  and  herbs  with  whole.' -hard-cooked  eggs. 
Hot  beets  served  v;ith  a  sweet  and  sour  sauce  -  often  called  Harvard 'beets. 
Shredded  rav;  beets  nixed  v/ith  rav/  spinach,  celery  and  French  dressing  for  salad. 
Cold  cooked  beets  v;ith  the  centers  hollowe.d:-,.o.ut  end  filled  with: 


Shrimp  salr-d 
;■ ,    •  'Celci'y .^-.nd  egg  salad; 

.  '  .    ■     '    Minced  ham  salad  >        .  .  . 

.  :.  •  ■■  ...  Bevile'cL  cgfc  '  '  ; 

Finely 'chopped '  cole  slaw 

'.Ihcn  it  cones  to  carrots,  the  Honans  preferred  then  served  v;ith  salt, 
vinegar  and  oil.,  land  they're  stilly  good,  that  v/ay. ,  .cither  hot  or  cold'.-'  And 
even  thougli  carrots  nay  hot  nalce  your  hair  curly  or  your  cheeks  pi nlc,  as  v;e 
v/ci-e^tald  when  very  young, ..  it.' s.  a  sure,  enough  fret  that  carrots  arc  inportant 
for.  the  eyes.    Vitsnin  A,  v/h.i'ch'  they  provide,,  is;  necessary  to  prevent  night 
'blindness,  ■  '  '  ' 

Here's  one  recipe  for  sv/eet  and  sour  carrots:"  ....  - 


1  quart  diced  carrots  •-  .i-il-..";.-...-        i  teaspoon  pepper 
.  2.  cups  boi.lin^:  water  ,3  v/hole  cloves 

.2  tablespoons  table  fat'  1  cup- carrot  li'ouid  ■ 

3/4  teasponn  salt  2  tablespoons  vinegar. 

2  tables-ooons  flour  .     2  tpblespooiis  sugar 

Cook  carrots  in  boiling  v/ater  until  ' tender.    Drain,  saving  the  liquid. 
Brov/n  fat,  add  flo^ur  Fjid  brovm  well.    Add  salt,  pepper,  cloves  and  carrot  liquid, 
stirring  constrr.tly.    Heat  to  boiling  and  add  vi'n'egar  and  sugar.     Cook  until 
smooth  and  add  the  hot  diced  cerrots.    Serves  5. 

Candied  carrots  arc  rn  old  favorite,  and  they  not  only  npk:C  an  attractive  garnish 
for  meats,  but  are  good  to  cat  besides.     They're  very  simple  to  prcprjre.  Just 
boil  them,  and  cut  into  long  strips,  place  in  a  bckinr  dish  and  pour  over  then  a 
sirup  made  from  broTO  su.-^ar,  table  fat  and  a  small  amount  of  water,  end  bake 
for  e.bout  .20  minutes. 


rooD  FOR  geaijD  polks 


A  problem  in  many  lionies  these  days  is  ioreparing  meals  for  elderly  ncmTDers 
of  the  lanily  that  will  keep  them  in  good  health.    For  your  listeners  v/ho  ask, 
"What's  the  right  food  for  old  folks?"    Here  arc  some  supf^estions  from  the 
Bureau  of  Huiaan  Nutrition  and  Home  Economics. 

Older  people  are  likely  to  need  somewhat  fewer  calories  than  they  required 
in  more  active  years.     It's  the  rare  individual  who  continues  to  use  the  same 
energy  after  middle  age.     The  "best  way  to  reduce  calorics  3^  to  go  light  on  fat's, 
sx\rects  and  starches.    At  the  same  time,  remind  your  listeners  that  some  fat  is 
needed  in  the  diet  and  that  sweets  in  moderation  help  make  the  food  palata'ole. 

Fat  of  toner  -  ^"but  less 

Vitamin  and  mineral  needs  continue  r^Toout  the  same,  Meals  should  include 
fruits,  vegetables,  rnAlk,  and  all  the  other  different  kinds  of  foods  that  every 
one  requires, 

A  good  habit  is  to  eat  more  frequently  "but  eat  smaller  meals.    A  gut:'  of 
tea  or  broth  in  the  afternoon,  hot  milk  at  bedtime,  in  addition  to  three  meals, 
helj;  an  elderly  person  to  maintain  energy  during  the  day  and  to  sleep  better  at 
night. 


FOYELIBSR'S  BOUI-^TY 

Here's  a  list  of  the  foods  thpt  are  expected  to  be  most  plentiful  through- 
out the  greater  part  of  the  United  Strtcs  during  x'ovomibcr. 

Cabbage 
Carrots 

White  potatoes 

Sweet  potatoes  .  , 

Soya  flour,  grits  and  flakes  .  • 
Vfecat  flour 
Breakfast  cereals 
Dry  peas 


H'£3E  OQHSS  TE2  POST-l^  \iOBl^ 

According  to  some  authorities,  the  housewife  of  the  future  v/ill  be  a.blc 
to  select  her  purchases  without  stirring  from  her  chair  in  front  of  the  fire. 
It  will  all  be  done  v.dth  television, the  prticlcs  in  question  will  be  flashed  on 
the  screen,  and  the  purchaser-by-mail  will  knov;  exactly  what  she's  buying. 

In  a  recent  commercial  experiment,  it  was  reported  that  a  housov.dfc  in  an 
isolated  home  in  Greenwich,  Conn,,  looked  over  a  number  of  articles,  via  television, 
\irhich  i.'7cre  being  displayed  by  a  Madison  Avenue,  i^.Y.,  showroom  .30  miles  ai/oy.  And 
she  scicctcd'one  of  two  cof f oe-maJcers  of  different  typos  just  as  easily  as  if 
she'd  been  rubbing  elbows  with  the  shopping  crov;d  and  handling  the  articles  them- 
selves. 
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MASK5T'  PAITOBAivIA 
Los  An;;:eles 
BUSS  rXIT  BUYS  ...Bartlett  pears 

IIT  IICSIPATS  SUPPLY  C-rapes  (TDest  at  ceiling),  apples,  Persian,  honeydew, 

casalDa  and  cranshaw  aelons,  lemons  (highei" ) »  oranges 

IIT  LiaH'T  SUPPLY  Wine  grapes  (high),  cantaloup,  Italian  prvjies,  water- 

nelons,  figs  (high),  persiinr:ons  (hijjh),  grapefruit, 
avocados 

B3Su?  7IjJ-3'IA3LS  BLTS  Ivo,2  potatoes,  I'^To.S  sweet  potatoes 

ir  i-I0D3?JtTS  SUPPLY  !Toinatoes  (lower),  carrots,  Spanish  onions  (higher),  celery, 

white  sumr.er  and  Italian  squash,  corn,  Bell  peppers, 
eggplant,  lettuce,  lina  "beans,  cucijun'bers ,  'bmiched  vege- 
ta'bles 

11'  ~I?-HT  SLTPLY  Cauliflower  and  ca'bbage  (fairly  high),  white  onions, 

asparagus,  peas,  snap  "beans 
AyAILiL3L3  PCH  CAil'IIIG-. .  .Bartlett  pears 

San  Francisco 

3SS^  I?:i'lT  BUYS  Snail  size  oranges 

liT  l-lOin-A-E  SUPPLY  Cantaloups,  cranshaw,  casaoa  and  Persion  and  honeydew 

melons,  grapes,  apples,  vaterrielons  (low  r.  hut  quality 
poor),  persinunons,  pomegranates 

BSS'I'  TriC-3TABL3  BUYS  Caohage,  onions,  peppers,  potatoes,  and  spinach 

11"  MODLPATS  SUPPLY  Cucur.hers  (higher )," cauliflower,  celery,  corn  (slightly 

lov;er),  tomatoes,  snap  "beans,  lettuce  (higher)  squash 

Ii:  LlC-l-i'X  SuTPLY  Eggplant  (higher) 

Portland 

B2S:  PHUIT  BUYS  Grapes 

Ii:  IICCTsATS  SUPPLY  Quinces 

111  LI3-HT  SUPPLY  Lenons,  Krunel  peaches 

BSS'I'  "VIIC-ZTABLS  BL^S  Carrots,  ca^bbage,  lettuce,  squash,  potatoes 

III  iICD3HAIB  SUPPLY  Corn,  cucun"bers,  tomatoes,  snap  "beans 

A.YA11J3ZE  rCP.  CaI'ITIIIG.  ..  Concord  grapes,  quinces 

Seattle 

BSS2  7PUI"  BLTS  ^/ashington  grown  apples,  pears,  small  size  oranges 

111"  MCDSPAZS  SUPPLY  Avocados,  grapes,  cantaloups,  honeydews  and  cranshaw 

melons 

Ii:  LIC-I-IT'  gU^PLY  Late  peaches,  grapefruit,  crer.herries  (ceiling),  pome- 


granates, persimmons,  fresh  prunes 
BZS.T'  VZC-ZTA3L3  BLTS  Cayoage,  celery,  cucumhers,  green  corn,  lettuce,  spinach, 

squash,  "beets,  potatoes 
ir  i-ICDUPAIS  SUPPLY  Green  "berns,  cauliflower,  "bunched  vegetahlcs,  tomatoes, 

sv/ect  potrtoes  (ceiling),  "broccoli,  Brussels  sprouts, 

pe  ppe  r  s ,  pijmpki  n 


A7AIIABLE  POP.  CiiiriTIIIG. . .  Pears 
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A  weekly  lervice  for  Direetori  of 
Women*!  Radio  Programs 


OCTOBER  19,  1945 

>;;*>;i  sis  ********  J  THIS  ISSU   2*  ************  * 

PA?i3Y  rOR  FLEl^TY  .The  first  conference  of  the.  Food  and  Agri- 

'i  culture  Organization  will  go  doxvn  in  history 

as  the  "beginning  of  a  world-v/ide  effort  to 
"banish  freedom  from  hunger  among  all  peoples 
of  the  earth. . 

LAT3  ARRIVALS  Right  SEiack  on  top  of  a  husky  crop  of  mid- 
season  potatoes,  comes  a  late  crop  of 
"bigger  'n'  "better  spuds. ..and  the  promise 
that  housewives  will  no t  have  to  vrorry 
a'bout  a  short  supply  in  the  spring,  as  they 
did  last  year. 

KLiOuQ-  '^nli  SPICS  RO'v.  Spice  distri"bution  must  still  "be  controlled, 

until  imports  from  former  Jap-infested  areas 
of  the  Par  East  can  bo  resumed. 

DTJCIuiTG  TSjL  apples  iTo,  not  much  of  that  this  Hallowe'en..,. 

with  a  supply  for  this  year  of  a'bout  half 
the  average.    So  suggest  that  your  listeners 
use  apples  vrisely  and  to  "best  advantage 
this  season. 

USSL  PAT  i':BEDEl!  And  the  need  is  e.s  urgent  as  it's  ever  "been, 

if  not  more  so,    Used  fat  collections  have 
"been  going  dov/n  since  "l''-E  Day.  Increased 
saving  of  this  kitchen  "byproduct  is  the 
only  way  America  can  meet  the  current  short- 
age . 


Room  700 

821  I'iarkct  Street 

San  Francisco  3,  Calif, 


U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 


This  v^eek,  OctolDer  15,  delegates  fron  some  50  cov-:itries  met  at    Quetec  to 
attsnd  tlie  first  conference  of  the  ?ood  and  Agriculture  Crganizaticn  of  the 
United  ITations.    ?ron  the  looks  of  it,  this  is  one  conference  that  v:ill  not  "be 

shroi.-'.ded  in  secrecy  no  closed  doors.... no  mumbling  in  honorable  "beards  of 

honorable  delegates.    V/hat  they  are  thinking  and  saying  will  be  her.rd  aro\md  the 
v:orld, 

Ije,rlier  in  the  month,  President  Truman  met  vith  57  representatives  from 
press,  radio,  magazines,  and  notion  picture  industries,  and  urged  these  various 
nedia  to  give  the  fullest  possible  publicity  to  FAO.     These  representatives 
gathered  in  '■'ashington  at.  the  invitation  of  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Clinton  P. 
Anderson  v.'ho  assured  the  group  that  the  TAG  conference  in  Q,uebec  v.'O'o.ld  be  an  open 
neoting  in  every  sense  of  the  v;ord. 

Zcproscnting  the  vomcn  broadcasters  of  the  country  at  this  publicity  con- 
ference v.'ere  Dorothy  Levis,  Coordi-lftor  of  Listener  Activities  for  the  llational 
Association  of  Broadcasters,  and  Alma  Kitchell,  President  of  the  Association  for 
Women  Directors  for  r.A.3.     '.fnile  in  '•'ashington,  ALma  Zitchcll  featured  Ilr.  ?.L. 
McDougall,  J'AQ  delegate  from  Australi?.,  by  remote  broadcast  October  3,  to  Station 
■.'JJZ  in  ITcv  York.    Dorothy  Lewis  handled  the  panel  discussion  that  v/as  broadcast 
from  Canada  October  15  the  openin-  d-r.y  of  the  conference. 

As  you  already  know  ?A0  is  the  orgpnization  that  is  expected  to  v/agc  v;ar 
on  the  great  dictator  that  goes  under  the  name  "I-rJl^C-SH."    FAC  believes  that  if 
you  try  spelling  freedom  with  the  right  blocks,  it  comes  out  f-o-o~d.    And  food 
is  .the  v;capon  that  can  level  hunger.    Only  then  can  ^='c  bcgiii'to  enjoy  freedom 
from  v/ant.    This  cannot  happen  in  ?  day  or  a  year.    As  President  Trumon  said, 

if  a  substajntial  beginning  can  be  made  in  the  next  four  or  five  years  if  the 

basic  objectives  arc  accomplished  in  a  generation  then  the  goal  of  the  con- 
ference v'ill  be  met. 

For  background  material  on  the  objectives  of  PAC,  refer  to  your  September  22 
?«?.dio  ?.0"i.Ui£-Up, 


L  A   :ii  -  \  AL'  ^ 

"Late"  spuds  are  beginning  to  come  on. produce  m.arkets  in  volnxic.    Just  about 
evei-y  state  has  homegrovm  varieties  to  offer  nov,  but  the  principal  late-potato 
producing  areas  are  in  Maine,  1^'ew  York,  Pennsylvania,  i-iichigan,  the  Hed  Eiver 
Valley  of  ITorth  Dakota  and  Minnesota,  Colorado  and  IdaJao, 

The  late  potatoes  have  heavier  skins,  lovjcr  moistiore  content  and  are  more 
duT-a-blo  than  thie  intermediate  and  early  potatoes.    Per  these '  reasons  they  can  be 
stored  for  considerably  longer  periods.    A  home  storage  point  to  remember  is  that 
potatoes  should  be  kept  at  a  tom.x3craturc .  below  55  degrees  if  possible,  but  never 
let  the  potatoes  freeze. 

The  total  potato  crop  this  year  is  bstinated  at  about  435  million  bushels., 
the  second  largest  on  record.    This  means  plenty  of  s^uds  frcm  now  on  through 
ne::t  spring.    The  U.S.  Department  of  AgricvJLturc  has  even  been  bu^dng  potatoes 
to  support  farmer  prices.    These  purchases  have  been  directed  to  sdicol  luncxi 
programs,  institutions,  livestock  feeding,  starch  pla-its  and  to  the  mamifacture 
of  industrial  alcohol.     So  with  the  ab-ondancc  of  good  quadity  potatoes  it  should 
bo  ujiiicccssary  for  homcmakors  to  buy  inferior  ones.     There  arc  plenty  of  top 
grade  potatoes  a.vailablc  to  grocers  and  dealers,  and  homemakcrs  should  insist  on 

r, -n  -  ■•  -•  -I- —  . 


.ALOITG  - SPICE  ROW 


u'g  can  again  look  forward  to  the  "big. three  spices  to  add  taste  appeal  to 
our  ]iomc-sp\m  Americmi  cooking.    This  means  that  pepper,  cinnpjnon  riid  nutmeg 
will  soon  "be  coming  from  such  far-av/ay  places  as  the  Hethcrlajnds  Ilast  Indies, 
Singapore,  China  and  Saigon  (French. Indo  China). 

But  if  you're  looking  for  immediate  relief  ?jad  respite  on  the  spice  front., 
that  is,  if  you  think  that  the  formerly  Jap?-xnfested  spice  area.s  v/ill  open  up 
ajid  give  immediately  with  precious  cargoes ,.  .you' re  too  early  with  your  optimism. 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  controls  on  the  big  three  must  continue  in  order 
to  assure  fair. distribution  \mtil  supplies  are  plentiful, 

The  a.llocation  of  cinnamon,  nutmeg- and  mace  supplies  for  the  year  beginning 
October  1,  1945  will  be  made  available,  by  the  Combined  Food  Board  next  month. 
The  amoujits  available  are  not  yet  known,  but  it  is  believed  tha.t  quajntities  will 
be  slightly  above  last  year. 

Unfortunately,  pepper  will  remain  short.    The  United  States  caaanot  take 
advantage  of  the  pepper  supply  in  India  because  the  price  is  way  above  our  ceiling 
At  the  moment,  we  do  not  know  when  popper  supplies  will  again  be  available  from 
Sumatra.,  .       ■      ,  ,  • 

The  supply  situation  of  ginger,  allspice  and  cloves  is  normal  and  not  sub- 
ject to  government  controls.    Reason  for  this  is  that  allspice  comes  from  the 
nearby  IJest  Indies.    Cloves  have  been  coming  from.  Zanzibar  and  Madaiga.scar, .  .and 
ginger  ha.s  been  arriving  on  schedule  from  India,  Africa  and  Jamaica. 

Sage,  the  leaf  ■  of.  a  low-growing  herb,-  is  grovm  in  this  country.    Some  be- 
lieve that  this'  hardy  garden  plant  with  the  grayish-green  leaves  has  the  property 
of  strengthening  the  memory.    Others  are  content  to  use  it  solely  for  flavoring 
fa.tty  foods  such  as  sausage,  pork,  duck,  geese,  cheeses,  stuffings  for  meat,  and 
in  salads.    With  the  exception  of.a'little  bit  grown  in  California,  the  sago  that 
v;o  raise  in  this  country  and  that  grown  in  Cyprus  and  Spain  is  not  the  true  sage 
that  comes  from  Yugoslavia,  but  it's  a  reasonable  facsimile,  thereof. 

'  However,  spices  will  be  back  again,,  .as  soon  as  np.rAal  production  _^and  traffic 
are  resujaod,  .  ■         .    •  . 


.    . ,      DUGKIHG  TH3  APFLBS        ,  . 

Apples,  a  traditional  Halloween  speciality,  will  be  scarce  this  year.  Pro- 
duction for  the  country  as  a  whole  is  only  slightly  more  than  half  the  average. 
While  Washington,  Oregon  an.d.  California  production  is  9.8  percent  of  avera.ge; 
in  the  East  it's  only  31  percent.    With  supplies  about  normal  In  the  iTorthwest, 
the  a.rmy  and  other  government  agencies  are  obtaining  most  of  their  requirements 
in  this  area..    There's  a  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  set-aside  order  which 
requires  handlers  in  Oregon  and  Washington  to  reserve  about  a  fourth  of  their 
V/anesap,  Delicious  and  ITewtown  varieties  for  government  purchase, 

l/hen  you  realize  that  more  than  half  of  our  apples  must  come  from  the  West 
'this  year  and  that  the  government  is  taking  a.gaod  share  of  them,  you  can  see 
tha.t  a-pples  will  be  scarce  on  the  nation's  markets  this  fall  and  winter. 
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HOiTEY  IF  THE  EOW 

Like  nany  other  \>rorkers  on  the  farm  front,., the  honeybees  did  a.  magnificent 
jolD  tliis  year,    Uot  only  did  they  pollinate  nany  fruit  and  seed  crops,  they  also 
produced  a  record  honey  crop, ..,226  million  pounds.     That's  45  million  pounds 
ahove  last  year's  crop. 

.  ilost  of  the  honey  has  already  "been  sold.     It  has  ^^one'  directly  fron  the 
farmer  to  the  consumer  in  most  cases,    Families  livin.;;  in  towns  and  cities  near 
where  the  honey  was  produced  have  ■boup;ht  the  "bulk  of  this  yeai's  production.  City 
dwellers  have  been  less  fortunate.    And  the  supply  in  city  markets  may  "be  some- 
what smaller  than  in  pre-war  days,   :  • 

lioncy  -  as  every  consumer  knows  -  is  concentrated  swectenint';,    For  use  as 
a  taolc  food... as  a  spread  for  "bread. ,,  it '  s  "best  used  full  strcnt;;th.    Just  as 
it  co::xs  from  the  "bee  hive,    Full  stren^^th  honey  is  a2so  "best  when  you  use  it 
to  sweeten  hot  foods  -  cereals  ajid  drinks. 

But  for  foods  that  arc  not  heated  -  fruits,  dry  cereals  ajid  iced  tea  -  the 
honcnak:cr  may  extend  the  sweetening  "by  thinning  the  honey  with  a  little  water. 
By  usinr;  thinned  honey,  she  can  get  just  the  right  degree  of  sweetness  v;ith  a 
minimum  of  stirring,  and  there's  no  .waste. 

Hcmind  the  homemakers  that  when  water  is  added  to  honey,  the  thinned  mix- 
ture v;ill  ferment  in  a  fev;  days, .  .especially  if  the  v;eather  is  warm.     So  .it's 
a  good  idea  to  maJce  up  a  few  days'  supply  of  thinned  honey  at  a  time,    Then  keep 
it  in  the  refrigerator.  . 

■  It's  decidedly  unnecessary  and  undcsira"ble  to  keep  full-bodied  honey  in 
the  ice  "box,  -  Cold  honey  is  as  thick  as  "molasses  in  January."     It's  difficult 
to  use  as  a  spread  or  for  swcetcnin':  cereals  and  the  like.    Full-strcni^'th  honey 
will  keep  for  months  at  ordinary  room  temperatures  so  long  as  it's  kept  tightly 
covered. 


HOm  SUGGESTIOITS 

Tor  those  that  have  a  sweet  tooth,  here  are  some  suggestions  for  using  honey 
that  you  micht  pass  on  to  your  listeners.    Honey  can  be  used  in  most  aj.ay  of  the 
"beverages, ., iced  coffee, ., tea. .  .cocoa, .  .and  lemonade.    You  caji  quickly  make  a 
honey  "eggnog  by  "beating  the  yolks^  of-  eggs  until  lemon  colored.     Then  add  the 
honey  and  mix  v/ell.    Add  the  milk  slovrly  to  this  mixture  and  then  stir  in  stiffly 
iDeaten  whites  of  eggs.    Fill  the  .gla5.S.cs  w.ith  the.  fluffy  mixture  and  top  with  a 
dash  of  grated  nutmeg,  ■■-.-'•"y-.  •  ■ 

This  peanut  "butter  "bread  recipe  using  honey  is  easy  to  maice,  and  you'll 
find  it  meeting  the  taste  appeal  of  the  whole  family.     Simply  mix  and  sift  to- 
gether 2  cups  all-purpose  flour,  4  tea.spoons. ."baking  powder  and  1  teaspoon  of  salt. 
Blend  one-half  cup  peanut  "butter  and  one- third  cup  of  honey  with  the  dry  in- 
gredients and  add  one  ajid  one-half  cups  of  milk  gradually  until  a  soft  dough  is 
formed.    Beat  the  dough,,  pour  into  a  creased  loaf  pan,,  ajnd  bake  in  a  moderate 
oven  for  one  hour.     This  "bread  is  delicious  v;hen  spread  with  a  sharp  cheese  and 
served  v;ith  salads.  •      -  .   ;  •■.  . 

And  v;c  know  the  children  will  go-  for  honcy-cinnaxion  toast.     Toast  slices  of 
"bread  on  one  side.    V/hile  it  is  still  hot,  butter  the  untoasted  side  of  the  "bread 
ajid  spread  with  honey.     SprirJcle  cinnaxion  over  the  top.    Place  the  slices  under 
the  "broiler  flame  until  the  "bread  is  nicely  "browned  and  the  dressing  is  well 
"blended. 
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,    .  ■   ,  SMOKY  FLAV05     ^  - 

Homemalters  who  want  to  introduce  new  flavor  in  fish  dishes  will  vjel.coine 
the  su.pplies  of  smoked  fish  now  coming  to  market.     There  is  a  variety  of  choice. 
LcQce  Sold,  fresh  water  fish  that  are' smoked  include  herring,  whitefis.h," 'buffalo fish, 
trout  and  carp.     The  salt  water  specialties  include  salmon,  saolefisn,  cod, 
haddock,  mackerel  and  mullet.     Smoked' fish  are  of  three  types ...  ,'cold  smoked, 
hard  smoked  and  kippered,  ■  '  -  ' *   .   .  . 

Pish  v/hich  are  cooked  and  given  light  smoke  (one  hour)  are  called  >:iiJpered 
fish.    Kippered  trout,  v/hitefish,  "butterfish,  salDlcfish,  mackerel  and  salmon 
arc  ready  to  eat.     Just  skin  and  "bone  them  and  serve  cold.    Although  kippered  fish 
have  "bGon  subjected  to  heat  and  smoke  at  the  same  time,  they  arc  perishalilc  and 
should  Idc  treated  as  any  other  cooked  mea.t  as  far  as  storage  is- ■  concerned. 

Cold  smoked  fish,  principally  represented  "by  salmon  (lox),  is  usually  smoked 
from  3  to  9  hours,    Salmon  and  other  cold  smoked  varieties  are  in  good  demand 
because  of  their  flavor  and  ease  in  Tjroparation,    Lasting  quality  of  cold  smoked 
fish  is  somewhat  greater  then  that  of  the  kippered  variety,  "but  thoy  also  should 
"be  stored  in  much'  the  same  manner  as  fresh  fish, 

Hard  smoked  fish,  main  variety  "being  lake  herring,  are  sometimes  smoked  as' 
long  as  tv/o  weeks.    These  varieties  need  special  treatment .      If  they  are  to 
f    "bo  cooked,  they  should  "be  soaked  first  in  cold  water,., or  in  v/ater  and  vinegar... 
for  a  half  hour.    The  homo  cooking  consists  of  placing  the  fish  in  a  iDan  in  the 
oven  or  on  the  top  of  the  stove.    The  fish  should  be  turned  several  times. until 
thoroughly  heated. 

Smoked  I'ish  Suggestions 

Serving  smoked  fish  is;;?lv/ays  in  style,, ,et  hom.c...at  a  picnic,. .a^t  a  party,., 
after  the  theater,.. in  school  lunches ,. ,and  any  o the r  functions. 

All  smoked  fish  are  good  served  with  eggs,  "boiled  potatoes,  rice  and  vego- 
ta'oles.    And  they  excoll  as  the  filling  for  sandwiches,  hors  d'oeWros  oaid 
canapes.    Cold  smoked  salmon  (lox)  is  a  snack  frvorito  served  on'crackers  or 
piufliocrnickel  "broad  with  a  "bit  of  cream  cheese. 

'    'Hyc  Toread  is  a  common  comibination  with  smoked  salm*on. ,  .as  well  as  other 
smoked  fish.    An  appetizing  cold  plate  of  smoked  salmon  on  rye,  in  cither  opcn'- 
facc  or  closed  SEUld^^dches ,  sliced  dill  pickles  and  potato -salad  in  a.  lettuce  cup 
can  "be  served  at  lunch  or  for  an  evening  snack. 

'   ■    Another  suggestion  is  to  marinate  flakes  of  smoked  white  fish  in  jPrcnch 
dressing  for  fifteen  minutes.     Then  'drain  v/ell  and  serve  on  crisp  crackers  or 
rye  toast, 

Balccd  finnan  haddie  can  "be  served  as  the  main  dish  for  dinner.    Hcmove  the 
head,  tail  and  fins  from  finnan  haddie,  and  let  stand  in  cold  water  for  tv/o  hours. 
Then,-  drain  and  "bake  in  equal  parts  of  milk  and  water  to  cover  in' a  moderately 
hot  oven  until  tender  and  easily  flaked  from  the  "bones  with  a  fork.    Hcmove  the 
ba.ck  "bone  and  place  the  fish  on  a  hot  platter,    With  the  liquid  from  the  pan, 
malco  a  parsley  sauce  to  serve  over  the  finnan  haddie. 
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T'e'i-e  still  "beating  the  dr-jjr.s  for  the  fat  salvage  program,    Ihr.t's  one 
shortafe. . .  the  shortage  of  fats  arid  oils...  that  didn't  ease  up  v/hen  the  battles 
of  lurope  and  the  Pacific  v:ere  over.     Dcu'ctless  j^-ou've  heard  that  since  T-E  3ay, 
used  fat  collections  from  v/estern  kitchens.. .  .end  from  all  the  kitchens  of  the 
coiiaitrj-, .  .have  ueen  on  the  doTOgrade.     In  fact,  since  V»-E  Day  and  even  "before  the 
Pacific  ^'ictory,  approxinately  one- third  of  the  housewives  v;ho'd  "been  salva^iing 
usee  fats  stopped  doing  so.    Nationally,  collections  declined  from  over  17  million 
pounds  in  I-Iarch  of  this  year  to  a"bout  10  million  pounds  c^orrcntly.     It's  car 
fooling  that  many  women  have  stopped  cooporatin.-;  in  this  program  "because  they 
folt  the  end  of  the  vrar  also  ended  the  need  for  fat  salvage.    And  vc  urgorxtly 
need  your  help  in  giving  them  information  that  v/ill  ms^c  them  'realize  othervrise. 

'.liile  meat  vill  "be  in  relatively  free  supply  due  to  increased  slaughter 
and  military  cut-'backs,  the  fats  rnd  oils  picture  continues  to  oc  a  very  gloomy 
one.    Present  estimates  arc  that  it  v/ill  pro>a"^:ly  "bo  necessary  to  maintain 
rationing  of  fats  and  oils  v^ell  into  1945.        In  a  nutshell,  'vrar  deprived  us 
of  a  "billion  pounds  of  fats  imported  each  yeer.     Our  ovn  production  of  fats  in 
1945  dropped  one  and  one-fourth  "billion  pounds.    And  there's  no  hcpc  for  relief 
from  imports  of  any  aprjreci8"bld  quantity  for  many  months.    As  you  knov;,  fats 
and  oils  are  the  principal  matcrir-ls  from  which  scpps  are  m.ede.    There's  a  very 
definite  tie-up  "between  the  current  soap  shortage  in  many  grocery  stores,  and 
the  dov;nward  trend  of  used  fat  collections.    Americans  use  a"bout  10  million 
poviids  of  soap  a  day,  not  only  in  their  homes,  "but  for  industrial  purposes, 
including  the  making  of  textiles,  metals,  leather,  ru"b'ber,  aiid  similar  products. 

Despite  this  gloomy  side  of  the  picture,  the  month  of  AUf-:Xtst  found  soric 
western  housewives  more  av/arc  of  the  fcts  ptA  oils  shortpgo, . .  ,due,  in  •i;ocdi 
measure,',  to  the  fine  cocpcretion  from  you  "broadcasters  in  giving  then  infonnation 
a"bout  this  hom.c-front  prc'blcm.    At  any  rate,  collections  for  the  nine  v/estcrn 
states  during  AurTust,  v>hlch  is  the  last  m.onth  for  v,'hich  full  reports  arc  avail- 
able, sho\rcd  ah  increase  of  70,000  pounds  over  what  had  "been  turned  in  the  pre- 
vious nonth,.,a  total  of  1,512,249  pounds  for  August  compared  v;ith  1,741,471 
pounds  for  July, 

Here  are  the  used  fat  collections  for  Au.::^ast  by  States:    Arizona. ^.92. 104 
pounds,  dov/n  754  pounds  from  July,    irorthcrn  Cplifornia  (Kern  Coviaty  ITorth)... 
530,835  pounds,  up  84,075  pouiids.     Southern  California. .  .555. 079  poi/jids,  dora 
.18,107  pounds.     Idaho, .  .33.  839  pounds,  dov/n  14,166  pounds.    licntana. . .53, 232 
pounds," do vrn  5,002  pounds,    revada. .  .18.750  po'vonds,  down  8,960  pounds,  Orecon 
.,,205,716  po-onds,  up  38,569  pounds,     Utah, .  ,54,664  pounds,  up  4,258  pcmids. 
;'ashine-ton  ( wes tern ) , . , 202 . 051  pounds,  do'^n  347 'pounds.    '\-ashine:ton^( eastern) . , , 
43,592  povmds,  dovm  12,517  pounds,    •^yomin-;. .  ,1S.  286  pounds,  up  3,759  poun.ds. 

^he  only  exiswer  to  this  negative  situatien  is  increased  salvage  of  fats  and 
oils  in  the  households  of  the  nation,..,!?  we're  going  to  have  enough  soap,., 
ir  v.-c*rc  going  to  see  back  on  the  market  the  mrjiy  post-war  products  \.'e've  been 
vraiting  for  v;hich  require  used  fats  and  oils  and  soaps  in  their  manufacture. 
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Only  if  liousov;ives  ppins takingly  salvage  day  after  day,  every  "bit  of  in- 
edi'dc  used  fats  from  their  kitchen  operations,  v/ill  we  "be  a^blc  to  Ijuild  vip  our 
totrl  fct  supply. ,  .which  is  used  industrially  in  countless  ways-,  to  make  tires, 
nylon,  textiles,  pharmaceuticals,  paints,  linoleum,  paper, •  lubri cat inr;  oils, 
and  scores  of  other  necessities ., .as  well  as  soap. 

So  you  can  see  that  this  pro"blcn  of  {::;ettinf;,-  housewives  l^ack  to  pro-victory 
levels  of  fat  sal^^-age  is  important  to  reconversion. .  .and  of- personal  "benefit 
to  every  housev;ife aside  from  the  four  ration  points  and  four  cents  v/hich 
she  receives  for  each  pound  of  used  fat  turned  in  to  her  .r^roccr  or  "outcher. 


BOMBS  Al'/AY 

'The  so-called  "aerosol  homl}"  looks  like  a  "bomli  hut  it  does  not  explode. 
It  holds  an  insecticide  thnt  has  "been  dissolved  in  a  liquefied  ;:as  uador  pressure. 
When  you  o'pcn  the  valve,   the  sudden  chan.;'e  in  pressure  allov/s  the  insecticide 
to  "be  forced  into  the  air  in  all  parts  of  the  room.     Insects  cominr;  in  contact 
v;ith  these  pnrticlcs  are  killed. 

The  armed  forces  used  an  aerosol  containin;:;  3  percent  DDT  and  a  suita"ble 
ainount  of  purified  pyrethruiii  extract.     This  v/as  especially  effective  against 
flies  arid  mosquitoes. 

ilow  that  aerosols  -  most  of  them  made  by  this  same  formula  -  are  on  the 
market, .your  listeners  will  he  interested  in  these  recom.mendations  for  using 
the  insecticide.     They  come  from  entomologists  of  the  U.S..  Department  of  A^^ri- 
culture. 

Aerosols  are  r.ost  valuable  for  killin.T  household  insects ,.  .flies ,  sandflies., 
mosquitoes  and  moths ,,  ,^vhen  they  are  in  the  flyin.';  stare.    All  you  need  to  do 
is  close  the  windov/s  and  dncrs,.,fill  the  room  with  a  fine  fo."  of  the  insect- 
icide.,  .leave  the  room  closed  for  several  minutes ...  and  the  flying:  insects  will 
"be  "hori"bed  a-way."  ... 

The  entoraolofrists  point  out  that  aerosols  are  effective  a.'cainst  flyin.-:: 
insects.    They  are  not  so  effective  a'^ainst  crawlin.~  insects  such  as  cockroaches, 
hed"l3u,':s  and  brown  dOtT  ticks.    Aerosols  do  not  a.ct  as  fumi'^ants  and  do  not 
penctra.te  aal  the  places  where  such  pests  hide,    l-"or  will  aerosol  treatment  ^^et 
rid  of  the  egg  or  larval  stages  of  clothes  moths,  carpet  beetles  and  meal  moths. 

Frcrcautions?    Even  when  used  in  large  enough  quantities  to  kill  froe- 
fl5''ing  insects,  aerosols  are  not  poisonous  or  especially  objectionable  to  man 
or  most  pet  animals.    However,  it's  a  good  idea  to  taJke  the  canaries  and  gold 
fish  out  of  the  room  that's  to  be  treated  with  an  aerosol. 
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Los  Angeles 

3'ErSI  rHUII  BUYS  Apples,  small  size  oranges 

liT  ilODSHA'TE  SUPPLY  C-rapes  (ceiling,  Bartlett  pears,  honeydev;,  cranshaw, 

casa'ba  and  Persian  melons,  fiiC^s  (lover) 

11"  LIC-rIZ  SUPPLY  Lemons,  f~rapefruit  and' cantaloups  (ceiling),  water- 
melons (lower),  persimjnons  (high) 

3LS?  '^.'TZCSTABLZ-  BUYS  Potatoes  (lower),  sweet  potatoes  (ceiling),  tomatoes 

(reasonable),  radishes  (lower) 

I"  IIODLPASS  SUPPLY  Spanish  onions  ( slightlj- higher ) ,  cabbage  and  cauli- 

ilov;er  (slightly  lov-cr),  carrots,  lima  bcrns,  celerv 
(high),  lettuce  (lov;er),  v;hite  summer  and  Italian 
squash  (lov;er),  corn 

II:  LIGHT  SLTPLY  Snap  beans  and  peas  (ceiling),  artichokes,  asparagus 

and  green  onions  (high),  bell  peppers  raid  cucumbers 
(higher),  v;hito  onions  (ceiling) 

San  Prancisco 

3SST  PHUIZ  BUYS  Pigs  (lower),  grapes,  small  size  oranges,  v;atcrmelons 

ir  nODSPJiPI  SUPPLY  Pomegrmates,  perrs  (ceiling),  cransliaw,  casaba, 

honewdev;  and  Persian  mo  Ions 

ir  LIC-HI  SUPPLY  Cranberries  (cc-ilin::),  persimmons 

BS-SC  ■^JLC-LT'ABLI]  BUTS  Tomatoes  (low  priced),  onions,  potatoes,  poppers, 

spinach,  cauliflower  (moderately  priced) 
liT  IICLZPA-TL  SUTFLY  Cucumbers  and  eg.'rplant  (lav/cr)  squash,  sweet' potatoes , 

cabbage,  lettuce,  broccoli 
11"  LIC-:-:~  S"J?PLY  Peas  (higher),  snap  bcrns  (ceiling),  artichokes 

Portland , 

BUSI'  PHUII  BuTS  Concord  grapes 

n:  i:C::3PA.!rE  supply  apples,  oranges 

r."  LIC-H~  S'JPPLY  Peaches,  cpjitaloups,  Florida  grapefruit 

BLSZ  VHC-SllABLL  BL'YS  Cabbage,  caulif lov/cr ,  lettuce,  potatoes,  sqvx'.sh  (soft 

and  hord),  celery,  corn,  pumpkin 
lU  IICDIPAITE  SL^PrLY  Tomatoes,  peppers,  eggpl?Jit,  sv;eet  potatoes,  Brussel 

sprouts 

Seattle 

BIST  rZUIT  BITS  Apples  (o'onathans  and  Delicious),  homegrov.na  cmiberries 

(ceiling),  small  size  oranges  (below  ceiling),  pears 
(ceiling) 

Ii:  llCZLr^IB  S'JPPLY  California  persimmons  and  pomegranates,  grapes  (ceiling; 


Il'LIG-HT  SUPPLY  Plorida  grapefruit,  cantaloui^s 

BEST  YLOET.^LS  BUYS  Beets,  cabbage,  green  corn,  lettuce,  potatoes,  spinach, 

squash 

IIT  HOLEKATE  SUPPLY  Green  bcajis,  cuc-ombcrs,  egrplant,  caulif lovrer,  celery, 

tomrtoes,  crrrots,  broccoli,  onions,  sweet  potatoes, 
pp.rsnips,  rutabagas 


- »    p  A  ^  y 
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Radio  Round  hup 


A  ji«K«y>f  lervice  for  Direetori  of 
Women*!  Radio  Programi 


.  •  0CTC3EH  26;  1945  '     ;  ; 

I  IT      THIS  ISSUE 

G-OIi-iC-  UP  On  I'ovemDer  B,  the  retail  price,  of  "butter 

;    ;  '  -  .        will 'go  up  from  5  to  6  cents,  and'here  arc 

,      '  ,.  -  tile- reasons,        -  '■" 

COTTOH  .CALi]iTDA?w   .-Between  now  'and  Hew  Years ,  v;e '  11  "bo  seeing 

...    ■  more  to v/els,  ■  sheets ,  pillow  cases  and  yard 
goods  in.  the-' stores, 

PAra:;SY  on  ISESLS  ..More  on  what's  iDeen  happening  at  the  FAO 

;  .  .•   :..  conference  in  Qaeoec. 

O-vICX  DS  YS  CtEIPES.  ,,  The  rumors'  that  coffee  will  "be  scarce  are 

.■ :'  ■     .  .,  .  ,'  floating  around  again.    Although  the  coffee 

,    '       t  .  '      '  ■  (lUality  is  not  as  good  as  we  are  a,ccustomed 

,  .  'to,  o-cir  supplies  are  almost  normal,  and 

■     ,  there's  nothing  to  worry  ahout, 

PAT  POLLO!f~UP  There  will  "be  more  lard,  margarine,  shorten- 

*  ing  and  other  edihle  oils  during  the  rest 

of  this  year,  "but  it  is  still  imrjortant  for 
American  homemakers  to  save  used  kitchen 
•  fats  and  turn  them  in  regularly, 

PACiCAC-S  PKSSAG-S. .Here '  s  the  latest '  dope  on  the  now  types 

of  food  containers  we  p.rc  "beginning  to  s6e, 

GOBS  OP  C-003E3S. .  ,  We  have  a  record  crop  of  peanuts  this 

year,,,,,?  percent  a'oovc  last  year,  so 
,  ,        -  V  there  will-"be  plenty  for  everyone. 
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San  Prancisco  3,  California 
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Th.8  retail  price  ceiling  on  "butter  will  go  up  five  to  six  cents,  ITovem'ber 
8,    Heascn  for  this  is  that  creaneries  vill  no  longer  receive  a  subsidy  of  five 
cents  for  each  pound  from  the  Heconstruction  finance  Corporation. 

This  su'bsidy  was  paid  to  creaiaeries  in  accord  with  the  Administration's 
policy  to  hold  dovm  the  cost  of  consumer  items  during  the  v/ar,    P.ecent  drop 
in  the  prices  of  certain  food  items  will  offset  the  increase  in  "butter  values. 
And  v;ith  the  termination  of  the  war,  it  appears  desirahle  to  get  the  loutter 
industry  "o&ck  on  a  peacetime  "basis  as  rapidly  as  possi"ble. 

If  you  wonder  hov;  a  su'bsidy  of  five  cents  can  raise  the  price  ceiling  five 
to  siz  cents,  here's  the  answer.    Price  ceilings  at  wholesale  and  retail  levels 
are  calculated  "by  the  OPA  at  a  certain  percentage  a"bove  cost  of  pujrcha,se.  Since 
the  purchase  cost  varies  with  the  size  or  volume  of  a  purchase,  the  percentage 
mark-up  likev.dse  varies,    A  dealer  handling  only  a  small  volume  of  "butter  would 
"be  the  one  whose  price  increase  v/ould  "be  the  full  six  cents, 

2he  supply  picture 

Civilians  v;ill  have  more  "butter  for  Octo"bcr,  i"'ovem"bcr  and  Scccm-oor  than 
they  had  d'oring  ajiy  month  in  the  year  prior  to  the  war's  end.    J"or  the  year 
cndiiig  August  31,  v;e  were  able  to  "buy  ahout  35  million  po'onds  a  month,  How 
that  the  armed  forces  do  not  plan  to  take  any  more  ."butter  until  spring,  civil-, 
ians  are  getting  all  that  is  produced  at  present, together  with  all  commercial 
stocks  of  stored  "butter.    Production  is  now  at  the  seasonal  low..»a'bout  90  mil- 
lion pounds  a  month, 

're  also  have  a  little  extra  butter  to  add  to  commercial  stocks  nov/.  Eighty 
million  pounds  of  "butter,  declared  surplus  "by  the  U.S.  Army  Q,uartermastcr  Corps, 
arc' being  distributed  to  our  markets  over,  the  nc^ct.  f  ey;  mpnths.     The  lJ"ar  Shipping 
-Acuninistration  has  recently  turned  over  about  13  million  jjomds .,  .originally 
purcha.scd  for  lend-lease ,,  ,f or  release  to  civilians.     So,  all  in  all,  we'll  have 
about  1-35  million  pounds  per  month  for  the  next  few  months.     If  you  v/onder  how 
this  compares  with  pre-v;ar  f igures ..  .before  the  war    we  consumed  about  150  mil- 
lion pounds  of  butter  a  month. 

COTTON  CALBi:^  * 

'Tovrcls,  sheets,  pillow  cases  and  yard  goods  are  all  pinned  up  on  the  sup- 
ply line  of  cotton  goods  coming  to  the  market  botv/ocn  now  and  the  first  of  the 
year.    That's  the  word  from  ■•'.TS.     Textile  mills  of  the  United  States  expect  to 
tvxn  out  more  than  two  billion  yards  of  cotton .fabrics  the  last  quarter  of  this 
■ycax,    I'lore  thaoi  half  will  go  into  garments  ajid  household  fabrics.    This  is 
slightly  m.ore  cotton  goods  than  was  manufactured  for  the  same  purposes  d\iring 
an  average  three-month  period  in  the  five .years , just  before  193S, 

Smart  "reconversion"  buying,.,you  can  advise  your  listeners, ,, calls  for 
patience  ajid  restraint.  Patience  in  v/a.iting  for  an  assortment  of  styles  and 
sizes,  Restraint  in  buying  no  more  than  is  immediately  needed  of  ajiy  scarce 
essential  fabric  that  is  also  important  to  others. 
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PARLSIY  OI\T'  V/HSELS  ; 

'■   Just  to  keep  you  posted  on  what's  happening  af  the  FAO  .Ooiifercnce  in 
Q.uo'bec,  here  are  some  daj^- to- day  flashes.  ■  ' 

The  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  officially  came  into  "being  0/\. the 
afternoon  of  OctolDcr  16,  when  delegates  of  thirty  nations  signed  the  .constitu- 
tion on  the  stage  of  the  Chateau  I'rontenac  ballroom  in  front  of  k  "backdrop  of 
.the  flags  of  the  United  Nations,  "  .  • 

At  the  afternoon  session  of  the  second  day,  Secretary  Anderson  read 
President  Truman's  message.     The  President  asked  the  new  organization  to  set 
an  cxpxiplc  of  world  coopcrp.tion  in  attacking  the  pro"blem  of  freeing  millions 
from 'liuaiger.    He  said  that  FAO  offered  the  United  Nations  a  chance  to  ""begin  to 
cultivate,  if  not  yet  to  gather,  the  fruits  of  victory"  over  their  Axis  enemies* 

Dr.  T,'.'/,  Tsou,  speaking  for  China,  said  that  his  country  is  eager  to 
support  PAD.     Pie  added  that  vrhile  China  has  much  to  contri"bute  to  other  countries, 
she  has-m.uch  to  learn  from  those  who  ar©  more  advanced  in  .'scientific  agriculture 
thajL  she.     "I  hope",  he  added,  "t'hat  vjc  can  lay  down  a  concrete  plan  of' v/oyk,  and 
jtrust  it.  to  the  director-general  and  his  staff."  ■  .:  ■ 

■    —        " '     '  *  *  - 

On  the  third  day,  i'ool  Baker,  mem"bcr  of  the  British  Pa.rliament,  told 
delegates  and  alternates  tha.t  there  was  •  no  ^  conflict  "between  consuiaers  and  pro- 
ducers,   "We  have  to  rid  ourselves" ,  he  said,  "of  the  idea. that  nutrition  in- 
terests are  on  one  side  and  agricultural  interests  are  on  the  o,thcr.     In  the 
final  analysis  the  interests  of  consumers  and  producers  are  identical.''  " 

Sir  Girja  Shankar  Bajpai,  of .  India,  t.old  the  conference  that  "The  saying 
that  G-od  helps  those  who  help  thems  elves-is .  especially  applica"ble  in  India's 
ca.se.,."    Zio  added  that  India,  realizing  that  PAO  cannot  do  it  all,  proposes  to 
solve  her  own  pro"blcms  of  hun-ger,'    Thc-pro'blem,  he  explained,  will  "be  increasing 
farm  out]put  and  expanding  Indian  industry.    He  pointed  out  that  India,  cannot 
"be  written  off  as  a  "backv/ard  nation.    She  is  not  entering  PAO  as  a  mendicant; 
not  does  she  expect  miracles.     In  conclusion  he  made  a  strong  plea,  tha.t  PAO 
keep  in  touch  v/ith  populations  of  the  nations  it  s-erves  through  such  means  as 
esta"blisliment  of  regional  offices',   -The  personnel  of  PaO,  he 'added,  must  "be 
thoroi'oily  international, 

S.L,  ManBhoXt,  The  Netherlands  Minister  of  Agriculture,  Pishcries  and 
Pood,  told  a  news  conference  that  at  the  raoraQht  "nutrition  is  fairly  good"  in 
his  country.    "The  only  things  we  need  are  the  little  things  that  maJro  life 
cheerful",  he  said.     "Like  jajn,'. cheese,  sausage  on  our  "bread,  and  cir;arcttos . " 

The  ■  conference  faced  its  second  week  eq_uippcd  v;ith  two  commissions; 
Commission  A  on  policy  and  programs ,- and' commission  B  on  organization  and 
adm.  ini  strati  on. «  Committees  of  "both' commissions  started  their  meetings  ,  with 
nearly  all  of  their  efforts  directed  toward  ■  internal '.organization. 

H  0  U      TO      MAKE      YOUR     POOD      T  I  &  H  T  ;  P  0  H     P  T:  I]      B  0  U 

As  the  delegates  representing  30  nations  are = planning  for ■ the  world's  freedom  from 
hun;::cr  on  an  international  "basis,  we  American  homomaJccrs  must  contintxc  to  mak:e 
the  food  v/e  ha.ve  fight  for  freedom.     To  do  so,  we  must.: 

AYOID  Ul^SCESSAHY  POOD  WASTE         CONSSHVE  SUGAB  SAVE  USED  KITCHEil  PATS 

USE  A3uTDAl"T  POODS  OpTEl^  CAESPULLY  CHECK  CEILIITG  PRICES 
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Again  the  whispers 'start .    Again  aTDout  coffee;'   But  keep  your  aprons  on, 
lionemoiiers ,  and  don't  make  a  50-yard  dash  to -your  nearest-grocer,    P.uns  on  "banks 
■r':-e  not-^'ood  for  "banks.    And  runs  on  , your  grocer's  coffee  stocks  start  scare- 
£to"_-ies.»  .and.  the  hoarders  score  a  home  run,'  'I'^at'^'S  when  coffe'e  really  "begins 
to  disappear.  /  ■''  ' 

Here's  the  story.     Coffee  importers  in  this  country  are,  it  is  true,  ex- 
periencing a  little  difficulty  in  procuring  all  of  their  needed  supplies.  Heason: 
the  producing  countries,  principally  South  America  and  Central  America,  are 
asking  a  .price  that  exceeds  the  ceiling  esta"blished  "by  the  Office  of  Price 
Ad:uini  strati  on.     Consequently,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  agitation  afoot  on  the 
part  of  the  producing  countries  to  have  ceilings  raised  or  removed.    So  far... 
no  luck.  '  • 

Supplies  are  almost  normal  '  _  .  ,  . 

The  reassuring  thing  is  that  our  supplies  of  coffee  are  approximately 
normal.    'True,  we  are  not  getting  the  quality  we  are  accustomed  to«  That'.s 
"bcccuso  other  countries .,  .European  nations  v/hich -are  not  held  dovm  "by  x^rice. 
ccilin;:,'s, .  .arc  competing  v;ith  us  in  the  primary  markets  and  getting  the  top  grades 

September  purchases  "by  United;  States  importers  amounted  to  958  thousand 
bags  (152  pounds  to  a  bag).    September  of  last  year,  these  importers  purchased 
700  thousand  bags. 

The  thing  to  repeat  i.s  that  our  supplies,  are  almost  normal. 


FAT  FCtLOW-UP  ^ 

Ve'll  be  seeing  a  little,  more'  lai-d,'  margarine,  shortening  knd  other  edible 
oils  in  grocery  stores  -the' rest  of  the  ye^r,  but  not  as- much  as  v/c  found  the 
last  quajctcr  of  1844.   '  The  moderate  increase  over  jthe  suMieir  months  is  due  to 
three  things,    i-Iilitary  requirements  are  less.  '-'  Guir  export  shipments- arc  smaller. 
And  supplies  btq  increasing  seasonally. .,  that  is ,'■  a  ms  jor  percentage  .of  our 
vegetable  oil  crop  is  harvested  and  the  spring  crb^  o'f  hogs  is  nov'j  .movinr;  to 
market.  •  ■  ■ 

-The  principal  reason  that  V/c  won'  t  "haVe  as  much -fats  and -'Giilsi.^^s' last 
year  is  that  hog  slaughter  is  lower. .  .about '  a  'billion  pouhds.  le^ss:  thrii  in  1944. 

'•'e  v/on't  be  importing  any  apprc'cia'ble  ajnouht -of '.fats' 'fbd  .oils,  for  ^Some 
time.    As. the  world  supply  of  these  commodities  is  far  short  of  dema:id,  the 
United  States,  Canada,  end  Great  Britain  made '  ail  ■agi'ee men t-  earlier  in  the  year 
to  sec  that  essential  .supplies  went  ■  to  li"bcrated' areas .    Because  of  this  agree- 
ment then,  supj^vlies  frqnl  sources  other  than  t^he^  Uhi ted  States  and  Criiada  arc 
being  made  available  largely  to  importing  cdvintfics -and  to  libatatcd  areas. 
Argentina,  Ceylon,  the  Belgian.  Congo Australia  and  Hew  Zealand  are  other  ex- 
port soiorces  of  fats  and  oils,  tijlht  now.      '  - 

The  fats  and  oils  situation  is  expected  to  remain  tight  in  the  months 
immediately  ahead.     Some  relief  is  probl.blc  after  the  turn  of  the  year  when^ 
lard  from  an  increased  1845  fell  production  of -hogs  shows  up  ojid  v;hcn  supplies 
from  the  Pa.cific  increase,   
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FA0|;A(^B  -PB5SAG3 

'Jew  types  of  food  containersV,t,:«-(3.eveloped  and  used  during  the  v/ar,,,are 
already  coming  to  the  corner  grocery  store .    Sconomists  of  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  say  more  food  product's  will  "be  put  up  in  packages  for  the  "market 
of  tonorrov/."     They  forecast:  '  -  . 

(1)  More  fresh  vegetables  in  cart^board  boxes  with  transparent  plastic 
windox\rs, 

(2)  riberboard  crates  and  baskets  and  folding  paperboard  bo;tes  for  use 
in  shipping  fruits  and  vegetables  by  air, 

(3)  Packaging  of  fresh  meat  in  cardboard  boats  wrapped  in  transparent 
film.  ■} 

'■   (4)  Plastic  film  used  more  extensi|vely  for  the  packaging  of  frozen  and 
dehydrated  foods, 

Ifnen  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  are  packed  in  containers  such  as  the 
cardbo3,rd  box  v/ith  transparent  plastic  \\rindows  at  the  f  arm, .,  they' re  protected 
from  cuts  and  bruises  during  shipment  and  storage.     The  day  may  com.e,,,say  the 
economists .when  the  farmer  will  stamp  the  container  with  his  najne,  address  and 
the  date  the  food  was  packed. 

The  new  containers  will  offer  high  quality  protection.  '  Freshness  will 
be  assured-  whether  the  food  comes  directly  from  the  farm,  or  by  way  of  the  fa.ctory 
for  processing.    And  the  new  containers  will  also  be  attractive,    Plowever,  home- 
malrers  vdll  favor  the  product  that  is  not  over- packaged.     The  economists  believe 
the  honemalcers  will  not  \\rant  to  pay  for  trimmings  unless  they  add  something  to 
the  quality  of 'the  food,  ' 


&035  OP  GOOSaHS 

»     -  ■ 

Peanuts  v/ere  first  used  as  food  by  the  South  American  natives.  The 
Spanish  conquistp^dores  carried  them  ba-ck  to  the  old  v/o rid, .  .along  with  the 
gold  and  silver  that  caught  their  fancy.     The  peanuts  found  a  soil  to  their 
liking  in  Jorthern  and  Central  Africa,    When  the  Africans  v/cre  brought  to  Ivorth 
America  as  slaves  they  brought  '  the  peanut  back  with  them.    And  this in  a.  shell, 
is  the  peregrination  of  the  peanut.  ,  '  -  - 

But  to  com.e  to  the  Twentieth  Century. .,  .1945  promises  the  largest  peanut 
crop  in  history.     Increased  yields  indicate  a  harvest  that  amouiits  to  about  3 
billion,  250  million  pounds ,.,  ,-^pieked  and  threshed  as  of  October  1,  ,  This  is 
aromid  7  percent  over  last  year's  record. 

The  Cuban  word  for  jpcanut  is  "mani" . . .  .made  popular  by  the  peanut  vendor 
song.    If  you  will  pardon  a  pun  and  a  bit  of  rcdund.ancy,  we  can  honestly  say 
that  1945  promises  "mani"  a  peanut.     Which  is  not  at  all  objectionable,  Por 
everybody, ,,. ,or  nearly  everybody  likes  peanuts. 

Peanuts  contribute  protein  and  fat  to  our  diet.    And  their  Ho,l  food,  form 
is  ]jcanut  butter.  ... 

'  POOD  I'OTSS  PHQK  PaH  A1"i>  S^BAR 

PEAvFJTS  Parly  explorers  found  peanuts  in  the  ancient  mummy  graves  of  Peru,  , 

indicating  that  they  must  have  been  highly  thought  of  by  the  Eincicnt 
Peruvians,  , 


It's  a  great  "big  v/elcom.e  "back  that  yr'estern  honenakers  are  giving  to  owt 
ne\:ly  iDlentiful  po^xLtry  su.pplies.    So  v;3  thought  they  r.ight  like  to  reviev;  the 
old  frjniliar  stuffing  recipes  and  suggestions.    ?or  instance,  oyster  stuffing.... 


1^  pints  oysters 
3/4  ci'.p  "bv-tter  or  table  fat 
1/3  cup  chopped  ppjTsley 
1  ta-'olesooon  cho-o-oed  onion 


2  to  2h  quarts  "bread  crui3"bs 

^  teaspoon  savory  seasoning 

•J  teaspoon  celery  seed 

1  to  2  teas"Dbons  salt 


^eat  the  oysters  gently  for  a  fev  ninutes;  then  drain  off  all  the  linuor. 
In  the  melt'ed  fat,  cook  the  parsley  and  onion  for  a  fev;  minutes,  then  add  these 
ingredients  and  the  drained  oysters  to  the  "bread  cruin"bs  and  dry  seasonings.  Stuffs 
a  10  to  12  pound  t'orkey. 


I"G- 


6  taolespoons  "butter  or  other  fat 
5/4  cup  chopped  celery 
^  cup  chopped  psjrslQ^' 
1  sniall  onion,  chopped 


1  quart  corn-"bread  crujn'Ds 
^  to  -|-  teaspoon  thyne   . .  . 

to  1  "teaspoon  salt 
pepper  to  taste 


In  the  nelted  fat,  cook  the  celery,  parsley  and  onion  for  a  fcv;  ninutes. 
Add  to  the  corn-"bread  cruin"bs  and  dry  seasonings  and  stir  all  together,  Stu.ffs 
a  5-v:ov-id  chicken. 


Corn  "bread  stuffing  is  particularly  good  Vidth  a  "braised  fowl,  and  it  is 
often  desiralslc  to  make  extra  stuffing,  "baked  outside  the  'Dird.    To  maicc  extra 
stuffing,  doulDlo  the  above  reciipe,  fill  the  "bird,  then  to  the  remainder  of  the 
st\iffing,  add  an  egg  and  moisten  with  "broth.    Drop  "by  spoonfuls  into  a  greased 
pan,  "brcvrn  in  a  hot  oven  or  fry  in  cakes,  and  serve  immediately  vdth  the  fov/1. 


SA3-Z  Sj.'^j:i  Ii:G 


3  cups  soft  "bread  crum"bs 

teaspoon  salt 
1/ 8  teaspoon  pepper 


1  ta"blospoon  crushed  sa^;o  loaves 
1  ta"blcspoon  minced  onion 
1/3  cup  "butter  or  ta"blo  fat 


Com"bine  first  five  ingredients,  add  fat,  tossing  together  lightly  v/ith  a 
fork  until  "blended.    Will  fill  a  4-pound  chicken. 


?.:C3  X'D  A??.IOC" 


3  t?.Dlcs'poons  "butter  or  other  fat  3  cups  flaky,  boiled  rice 

1  cup"'choppcd  celery  (mixed  stalks  and  tops)'    ^  teaspoon  savory  seasoning 

1  sprig  pajTsley,  chopped  '*"'  salt  to  taste   

1  small  onion,  c>opped     ■  t  pound  dried  apricots 

tn  the  melted  fat  cook  the  celery,  pcxsley  and  onion  for-a.fcv;  minutes. 
Add  to  tlic  rice  and  dry  seasoning,    Vfesh  and"  dry  the  apricots,  v;hich  should  "be 
plump  and.  tender  -  then  cut  into  strips  and  nrix  with  the  rice  and  seasonings. 
Stuffs  r.  5  'cound  duck. 


LOi.^  H3AT  SOES-.-]HBr  {TRICK 


I'Je've  heard  that  a,  great  many  ho'meniakers'have  trouhle  mal'ing  hash  "broim 
potatoes  -  with  the  good  brovm  crust  on  top  and  "bottom,    Hell,  here's  hov;  the 
cookery  specialists  of  .  the  U.S.  Departmfeiit' of  Agriculture  ■  say .  it ,  shouid  "be  done....  .. 

liovr  hee.t  and  no  stirring  is  the  secret.  A  hasty  cook  is  likely  to  use  too 
high  a  heat,  which.- s.corches  the  potatoes  "before  a  good  crust  is  formed,  ..or  she 
might  stir  the  potatoes  as  they' cook  so  the-y'  have  no  chaViCe.  t/D.  ."brown,  thoroughly,  t 

Kerens  a  sii?ple  recipe ':  '  Mel't  &  little  fat  in  the  frying  .pan.    Add  chopped, 
coQ'lc&d  potatoes.     Season,  .wi  th  salt  and  pepper.    Moisten- v/ith  a  little  v/ater,.., 
a"b,out     ::0'CLp^  to  4  cups'  of  ./potatoes',,'  'fhisn  cook  over-  -at-  lo.w  -heat  .unt.il  "brovm  and 
cristy  on  the  "bottom.    Do  not  ,s.tif  the  potatoes..  •  ■.Serve'  folded  in  half  like  an 
omelet,    .-  -'  -  i  ,       „■  '  .  „ '  '        '  '  , '  '. 

The  lov/  heat  and  no  stirring  rule  "holds  good  also  for  corned  "beef  hash  and 
for  other  he.shes  on  which  a  hrov/n  crust  is  desired, 

A  IS  FOR.-APPLSS 

,-S  :.<;  '.How  that  the  au.turan.,  segison  is  with  us/;'the"  goo-d  red  and.  gold,  colors  of 
apples  are  heginning  to  '  appear' more  ahd' more  frequently ■  in,  our.  Western  fruit  - 
markets.    The  apple  crop  is  not  going' to '"be  a  recb-rd  one  this  year,  "but  there 
will  "be  enough  to  go  around.  '    '  .  '  '  •   ; .-. 

Yor  adding  color  to" our  autumn,  meals,  -'there's  nothing  .like;  :si  touch  of- apple 
here  and  there.     In  salads,  for  ihs'tance',  'use'  un^peeled  red  apples  v;ith  chopped 
cab"bagG, ,  ,v/ith  celery  and  nuts  for  Waldorf  salad.-    In  fruit  .salads »,  and  in  fruit 
cocktails,  a  fresh  apple  adds  not  only  color  "but  crispness,  and  a  tart  flavor. 

Then,  of  course,  there  are  all  the  colorful  and  appetizing  ways  apples  may 
"be  ^cooked,  .■•in  sauce,  "brked,  fried  v;ith,  cinnamon  or  groujad.  clov$5-  ?Jid  served  at., 
"brcaltfa.st, , ,oal<:ed  with  a  sausage  inside,  'or- wi'th  a  lit-tlo. 'bj-pyn  " sugar- or  corn  "  1 
■sirup  injside.  .  And:..A?J3.'.  t- forj;et.*  ,,,aj)pri~  d^ss-erts  •' ate-' -sugarrs  averts,../-  •  ■-• 

iTo  douljt  you  have  heard  .of  the  old-fashioned  '"quilting  "bees" , .  ,"but  did  you" 
ever  hca.r  of  an  "apple  peeling  "bee"?    Ac'co'rdih^g 'to  the- s-tvOry:,  long  "befo-re  the- 
telephone  or  regular  mail  service,  some  young  man  would  "be  sent  on  horse"back '  to' 
notify  the  entire  ncigh'oorhood  v/hen  and- where  the  apple  peeling  "bee  v;as  to  "be  held. 
And  a  hig  event  it  was,  too.     The  v/omen  folk  made  mince  and  pmipkin  pies,  and 
other  good  food  to  .  take  .to  a  central  "meeting  place',  :  Then -the  .iqen  and  women  all 
■sat^around  and.  pec  led  apples  that  were  later  to  "be-.dri-Gd  .oy.ipadc.  into  apple  "butter, 

Hone  of  us  will  .pro ""Da'bly  "bo  attending- aiiy  apple;  peeling  Tdocs,  'but  v/e  can 
take. 'ad.vaht^-e  of .  the  apple  supply  bn'.'the'markef- now,  tO'inake.  ^ppl.o  sauce,  apple 
"butter, ,  .and  of  ■  Go.u.rse.- all.-.the  othet  gobd  things"- in-' which,  apples  can  find- their 
colorful  way, .  y-..      ..   ;.  ....  ..  , '     .'      '         '     '   ~  , 


I/J^3T  PAIT05AMA 


Los  Angeles 

B3S[r  FHUIT  SUTS  Small  size  oranges  j  .. 

liT  liODEPJirE  SUFPLY.  Apples  (ceiling),  grapes,  pears,  lemons,  pomegranates, 

honeydew,  casata,  Persian  and  cranshaw  mellons, 

persimmons 

LIGHT  S'J??Ly  Few  late  peaches,  cantaloups,  grapefruit  (ceiling), 

avocados  (high) 

3i)ST  '7I'C-I]'2A3LE  5UYS  Italian  and  v;hite  summer  squash,  potatoes,  i'To»2  sweet- 
potatoes,  lettuce 

IrT  ilODLHATZ  SUPPLY  Spanish  onions,  cucumlDers,  eggplant,  tomatoes  (slightly 

*■■■  higher),  peppers,  cauliflower,  cab"bage.  (lower),  celery, 

"bunched  vegetables,  corn  (lov/er) 

I-T  LIG-KT  SUPPLY  Fnite  onions,  artichokes,  snap  beans,  peas  (ceiling), 

asparagus,  broccoli  (high),  green  onions 
AVAILA3LE  lOH  CAirxaFi>.  «  •  .Sartlett  pears 

San  Francisco 

Bl^Sr  rHUI'I'  3lTS  Small  size  oranges,  watermelons 

IN  lIODERil'ZS  SUPPLY  Apples  (ceiling),  grapes  (slightly  lov/er),-  pomegranates 

pumpkins  (reasona  ble) 

Ti  LIC-HT  SU'PPLY  Melons,  persimmons 

B2ST  YZC-ITA3L3  3UTS  Peppers,  onions,  potatoes 

IIT  MODERA^ZE;  supply  Cabbage,  bunched  vegetables,  caulif lov/er,  tomatoes, 

sweet  potatoes  (ceiling)  -  • 

III  LIGHT'  SuTFLY  Peas,  snap  beans  -  ••• 

Portland 

BEST  FZJ IT-  BUYS  Grapes  ..   .  ••" 

II'  IIOIEP>iTI;  SUTPLY. ...... .Apples  (ceiling),  cantaloups,  casabas,  ice- creajn  inelons 

BEST  '\GGI-TA3LE  BuTS  Cabbage,'  cauliflovrer  ■  ... 

DI  i-:ODES.vTE' SUPPLY. ..... .  .Corn,  green  peppers,  spinach',"  tomatoes,  squash,  bunched 

vegetables 

AVAIIiABLS  iOR  CAi^^nG. ...  Grapes  for  jellies  and  joins'  •• 

Seattle 

« 

BEST  T3'J12  BUYS  Small  size  oranges 

l£  i-:ODE?ATS  SUPPLY....... Apples  (at -or  near  ceiling),  bananas,  cranberries,^ 

California  table  grapes,  persimmons,  fall  pears  (high), 
pomegranates,  cantaloups,  honeydews  and  casabas 
IIT  LIGHT  SLl^PLY..........  Grape  fruit,  fresh  CubaJi  pineapples 


BEST  YEGETA3LE  BUYS.."  Potatoes, • broccoli ,  cabbage,  carrots,  cauliflower, 

celery,  ■  lettuce,  spinach,  v/inter  squash 

liT  I-ICDEPA.TE  SUTPLY  Beets,  turnips,  rutabagas,  parsnipa,  artichokes, 

dry  onions,  artichokes,  green  corn,  sweet  potatoes, 
toma.toes 

IiT  LIGHT  SuTPPLY,  Green  beans,  cucumbers  ajid  eggplant  ajid  peppers  (hi 
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Kadio  Kound'up 


A  weekly  service  For  Directeri  of 
Women*!  Radio  Programs 


FOVEMBSH  2,  1945 

I  H      THIS  ISSUE 

WEIC-HIilG  liT.  Here's  ho\<r  the  meat  situation  looks  for  the 

next  few  months.    It  looks  good,  incidentally, 

PAO  IF  CtEAR,  ,...The  latest  report  on  v/hat's  been  happening 

at  the  PAO  conference  in  Q,uelDec» 

CHBAI-i  CEAMMIiTG-  The  news  on  cream,  how  it's  marked,  and 

hov/  housewives  can  tell  just  x-zhat  sort  of 
cream  they  are  "buying, 

KERIEIL  KOfr'IPUTATlOF  Do  you  know  how  many  oups  a  pound  of  un- 

shelled  almonds  yields?  Here's  the  ansv/cr,  ■ 
if  you  don' t. 

PBCAiTS  OF  TOUR.  ......There  are  enough  pecans  this  year  for  every- 
one in  the  U.S.  to  have  about  a  povind  each, 

4«-H  ACHIEVEl-iEFT.  , ,  .November  3  to  11  Is  4-H  Club  Achievement 

Week,  and  the  kids  have  really  done  v/onders 
in  the  agricultural  and  homemaking  fields, 

LITTLE  P:ED  SCHOOLHOUSE,  The  farm  families  of  America  have  some 

pretty  definite  ideas  about  the  little  red 
schoolhouE©  of  the  post-war  worid»«#herc 
are  their  ideas  as  the  result  of  a  survey 
on  the  subject. 


'  U.  S.  Department  oF  Agriculture 


Room  555 

821  Market  Street 

San  Pranclsco  3,  Callff 
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Pron  novj  on  aiid  for  the  next  few  months,  you'll  "be  seeing  more  pork  chops, 
ham  and  iDacon  at  the  meat  counter.    The  spring  pig  crop  is  nov;  "being  sold»  '..liile 
this  crop  is  smaller  than  usual,  there  are  no  set'-aside  orders  on  pork  at  present; 
so  most  of  the  available  suioply  is  for  civilians.    Of  course,  the  arniy  is  "bujdng 
some  porl:,  hut  is  making  its  purchases  on  the  open  market. .  .without  henefit  of 
set-asid?  orders, 

lamh  v/ill  remain  in  ahout  the  same  supply  as  recently.    And  "beef  aiid  veal 
vail  continue  as  leaders  at  the  meat  counter, . ,Deing  at  or  near  record  levels* 

V 

Total  per  capita  meat  supplies  for  civilians  the  last  quarter  of  1945  are 
expected  to  average  at  least  a  third  higher  than  in  the  July  to  September  period. 


TAP  IIv  GEAR 

Sir  John  Boyd  Orr  has  been  uneniraously  chosen  first  director  general  of  JAO, 
Sir  John  v/as  described  by  I-Ioward  R,  Tolley,  United  States  alternate  member,  acting 
in  the  absence  of  Secretary  Anderson,  as  an  eminent  scientist,  a  distinguished 
scholar,  esi  experienced  legislator  and  a  successful  farmer,    T/hich  seems  to 
embody  all  of  the  requisites  for  a  good  director  general.     The  salE.ry  was  set 
at  cpl8,000  plus  $10,000  representation  allowance. 

Sir  John  Orr  was  born  in  1880  in  Ayrshire,  Scotland  and  holds  Glasr^-ow 
University  degrees  in  the  Arts,  Sciences  and  in  Medicine,    He  founded  the  Rowett 
Institute  for  research  in  animal  nutrition  at  Aberdeen,  Scotland,  and  has  been 
its  director  vjitil  his  election  to  Parliament  this  year  as  representative  of  the 
Scottish  Universities, 

In  his  first  press  conference  as  FAO  director  general.  Sir  John  said  that 
FaO  is  the  v/orld's  ansv/er  to  the  atomic  bomb.    If  the  nations  can  agree  on  food, 
they  cell  agree  on  other  matters.    Making  it  clear  that  he  was  talking  as  an 
individual,  since  he  had  not  had  time  to  consult  his  executive  committee,  he  said 
that  a  sort  of  world-v/ide  ever  normal  granary  for  v;heat  might  well  be  an  PAO 
recommendation.    Such  a  granary  would  assure  producers  a  minimum  price,  and  would 
also  assure  equitable  distribution  of  surpluses  to  iDeople  who  needed  v;hoat»  He 
believed  that  the  first  JAO  regional  offices  and  experimental  stations  should  be 
in  Asia,  since  the  greatest  hunger  and  the  greatest  need  for  improving  agricul- 
tural teclmiques"are  there.    He  stressed  the  im.portance  of  press,  radio  a:id  other 
media  for  mailing  everyone  acquainted  with  the  work  and  aims  of  TAO, 


BUTTSR  CORHECTIOIT 

In  the  October  26  issue  of  Round-Up,  there  was  a  typographical  error  in  the 
last  paragraph  of  the  butter  story,  "Going  Up". 

The  correct  paragraph  is  as  follov/s;     ""'ie  also  have  a  little  extra  butter  to 
add  to  commercial  stocks  now.    Eighty  million  pounds  of  butter,  declared  surplus 
by  the  U.S.  Army  quartermaster  Corps,  ere  being  distributed  to  our  markets  over 
the  next  few  months.     The  Vfar  Shipping  Administration  has  recently  turned  over 
about  seven  million  pounds,  and  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  has  about  13 
million  pomids, originally  purchased  for  lend-l^se , ,  ,f or  release  to  civilians. 
So,  all  in  all,  we'll  have  about  135  million  pounds  per  month  for  the  next  few 
months.    This  compares  with  a  pre-war  use  of  about  150  million  pounds  a  month. 
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CREAM  CRAMMIN& 

Light  cream,  coffee  cream,  t4"blc  cream,  whipping  cream... if  the  descriptive 
names  confuse  you,  here  are  some  facts  to  help  you  select  a  cream  for  your  family's 
various  needs, 

8 

Pirst  of  all,  cream  is  the,  sweet  fatty  liquid  or  semi-liquid  separated  from 
cows'  milk.    It  may  have  sweet  whole  milk  or  sweet  skim  milk  added  to  it,    But  to 
"be  lal»elcd  as  cream  the  Pood  and  Drug  Administration  says  it  must  contain  at  lekst 
18  percent  "butterfat.     That's  the  national  minimum,  tut  California,  the  District 
of  Colujn'bia,  Minnesota,  and  Mont  aha  ha^G  a  20  percent  buttcrfat  minimum,  end  <'■■- 
Nevada  a  22  percent  minimum.    Light  cream",  coffee  cream  and  tahle  cream  conform- 
to  this  standard.  '  '     '  ■  .  ■  r-/  .. 

During  the  war  wh.en  we  needed  to  divert  more  tutterfat  to  the  manufacture 
of  cheese,  Tsutter  and  dried  whole  milk,  it  wks'' a  fairly  general  rule  across  the 
country  for  dairies  to'  keep  to  minimum  "butterfat  standards.    How  all  re  strict  ioh's 
on  the  sale  of  cream  and  milk  aire  ended.    So'  some  dairi'es  are  again  selling  a  ' 
richer  cream,  '  ■ '  '  ^'^zc 

Homogenized  cream  doesn't  whip  '-^--^..IJ.  :'j:':i^..■.,.■2■H....:l:'^J^\'■....Js\iU..Jv. 

As  for  whipping  cream,,  there  arg  two  varieties... light  sjid  heavy,  "'"Light" 
whipping  cream,  under  defi'nition  of  the  Pood  and  Drag  Admin'istfidt ion,  must  con-  -' 
tain,  not  less,  than  30  percent  T:u,tteff at, ,  .di' "as  high 'a,s' 36  percent  "butterf at*  ■  ^  •■ 
"Heavy"  or  "DoulDle"  whipping  cream  must  .cohtairi  at  lehst' 36  percent- "butterfat; 
SQime.  dairies  use  up  to  45  percqnt  *in  an  extra  heavy  p'ro'(iuct;    'But  yon  pro'bably ■  • 
won't^see  labels  marke'd  "light"  whipping  cream.    Most  "dairies  just  label  the  -=\-- 
bottle -cap  "whipping  c.re.am"  and  the  product  is  withi'h' the  30  to  36  percent  butt  e'r- 
fg.t -range,  ■      .   ,  • V'  . '  '.    .  " 

Maybe  youWe  noticed  the  word,  "homogenized"  on'  the  'cream  "bottle  cap.  iTMii^ 
means  the  cream  went  through  a  machine  which  broke  down  or  reduced  the  sizG  of v/; 
fat  globules.    Homogenised  cream  hsts,:mCTre-.body. ,  .it '  s  thicker  and  flows  more 
slowly.    After  homogenization,  the  ' fat' iii' the -cream  separates  less  readily  and 
a  cream  line  doos  n.ot  form* 

Homogenized  pream,  looks  richer  and 'gods  further '  ih- coloring  coffee,    It*s  i 
been  estimated  that , It .  takes  a  f if  th  IdsS  homogenized' cre&ii  tb  ■  color  the  coffee  ' 
the  shade  you  prefer.'  One  tip  though,  ..homogenized' cream  does  not  whip,,«cvcn.,rl 
though  its  butter-fat  content  puts  it. in  the  whipping  cream  bracket,    Por  this 
reason,  v/hipx^ing  crpam  is  never  homogenized.         '  •  ■  —  ■ 

,  ■  ■  _  KSmmJ  ItOMPUTATIOF  -  ■  -  .^  -.jB 

Buying  unsheiied  nuts  need  not  be  a'- guessing- game i  say- Home  Economists^'^ofl the 
U«S,  Department  .of.  Agriculture.    They  suggest  this,  yardstick.    One  pound  of  un- 
,  shelled  almonds.,  yields  about  one  cup  of  shelled' kernels  ; ''o'ne  poiind  of  filborts 
about  one  and  onc-rthird  cups;  one  pound  of  peanuts  r-l^out.  two 'cupBi--bhe^'15fe'\uid.''0f'^ 
pecans  almost  o-ne,  and  one-half  cups;  one  pound  of  English  vralnuts  a  little  more 
than  one  aiid  onet-ha,lf  cups  halved  kernels ;  an d^  one.  potitid'  off-  blatk  walnuts-  about 
one-half  cup,  broken  kernels,    .  ■  '  ■  ■'  r' 
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PECAITS  01'  TOUR 

The  pecan. crop  this  year. will  approximate  140  million  pounds,    I'.Tiich  is 
just  alDOut  one  pound  for  eve iry  person  in  the  United -States,.  The  harvest  is  in 
full  swing,  and  "by  Thanksgiving  supplies  will  "be  well  distributed  across  the 
country,  , 

Aoout  40  to  45  percent  of  thi's  pecan,  crop-,  will  W  of  the  "improved'''  varie- 
, 'ties/ grb\ra.  Ikr^ely  ■  in  the  ' southerii  states;  east  .o.f  the  Mississippi  River,.  The 
"chief  diff  erences  between  the  "  im^roVed'.'.  .and' Wild' or  seedling  pecans  are"  siz'e  of 
nut,,  thiclmess  of  shell-,  aind  cracking  quall-bies.    Uu'tS  'p;f  th«  'Vimproved"' vai*iQty 
are  produced  oh  gi*afH;ed?  or  "budded  trees .    For. .the  most  pa^rt.  the^e  varie'tiejs',- 
originated  as  chance  seedling  trees  wi,th  superior  quality  nuts ,  .  and  for  ttiis'  rea- 
son were  extensively  propogated,  !'  ' 

Bie  "seedilhg""  pecans  which  groV  mos.tliy  west  of  the  ..Mississippi, .  .prin- 
.c'ipally  ;in  T^Xas  -'an'd' Oklahoma  afe;  widely  .ug^(i  commercially ,    These  smaller  nu|s 
'are  shelled  slnd  the  kerfiel^  are 'distributed-,  to 'CiOnfectioners,,  Ipakers,/ saltsrs_:"' 
and  ice  crean  ^manufactilrerd,  ■■   >i:u,  j     :•  •  .       -  -  "     . .,; ' 

Here's  hov:  pecans  are  processed  *  • 

j;.;.      Pecans  intended  for  sale  in  the  shell  go  on  quil;e  a  tori?"  "befofe  they  r^^aidi 
the  consuAer.  ;  I.'heh  thfey' t^rne  ffom- a- southern  farm,  imto  a  grading  and  packing 
plant  they' are  of.  ail' siaes ,  grades  , .  .and  ill-grobmed- to  s.ay' the  least,    '3ut^  the 
roUtine,  tp  spru,ce  them- up  for  public  appearance  is.  an  ..interesting  one,  I'il'S'ti:/' 
the.  pecans  are  poured"  intd  a  rotating  cylinder.    There. ..are  perfp  rations  in  tjii's 
cylindcf  through  which;  dl"rt  and  pieces  of  hulls  fall/.!  5h en  the  nuts  -^a.ss  'under 

suction  machi'n'e  which  'takes  ou.t  lightweight  nuts..anid.  a^y., remaining  hulls.; 
¥o'rkers  pick  out  "by  hand  the  cracked- and  badly,  stained  nu.t's.    JEhe.  next  mechanic- 
al process  divides  nuts  into  classified  sizes, .  .extra  large,  large,  and  meditiiii, 
^fter  they  are  sized,  the,  nuts  are  cleaned,  polished,  and  are  ready  for  the  ■ 
most  critical  eyeV-  '     •  '■■•)-•»;:•!  •  •  <■  :   - '■  ■  .) 

'{  .v-.-.r  ;    ;  .  ;  ^  ,  :   .*  0.f  Sf^A 

ITovenber  3  to  11  is  4-H  Club  achievement  week,  ^.:If  you  waint  to  sch^ule-a 
s^p.w  featuring  4-H  Club  girls  who've  done  outstanding  v;ork  in' gardening,  caiining, 
.sewip.g,'/,rodm' improvement,  .or' child 'care, it  get  initouQh  with  your  Couaty  Home 
Demonstration  Agent i    She; will  help:  you, contact  the  4-H  girls,, 


'    .    .     1  ■ '  .  '  'V.I .-■     ■     ,  '^^ 


4-H  Ciub^'are  a  part  of  the 'educational  program  of  the  Agri  Cultural  Sx  tens  i 
Service.    They  are  sponsored  jointly  by  the-iU.S^  Department  of  Agriculture,  the 
State  Land-Grant  Colleges,  Co.uniy  .gQYernments  and  rural  people,    Parm  bbys  and 
girls  learn  while  doing  worth-while  Vrork ,  in 'farming  and  homemaking  under  the 
direction  of .  a  CQmpe.tent  leader,  usually  a  farmer  or  homemaker. 


i        Enrollment  ih  i^H  Clubs  in;  the  United  States. -this.' yjs.ar  i«  around  a  million, 
seven  hundred  *'bh9 us and^,*-'  Almost  all  club  members  are  betwe.en,  10  and  21  ;year.s,,.pld. 


•   The- term'." 4-H"  signifies  wholesome  development,  oi";. head,  heart,  hands  and 

health,  essential  to  success  in  club  v/ork'  and  in  life.-   Th'e  .slogan  of  4-H  clubs 

is  "to  make  the  best  better."    The  insignia  is  a  four- leaf  clover  with  an  "H" 
on  each  leaflet. 


LITTLE  KEP  SCHOOlHOtJSg- 


The  school  most  farm  families  have  ordpre^i  for  this  po'slb-war  world  v/lll  be 
a  real  community  center.  '   ■    .  ''; ^,  j  ' 

,  ,  ,  I'Jhen  something  gjas  wrong  with  the  midclle-'bij.ster,  Dad  can  ,  take  it  dovm  to 
the  school  machine  repair  shop.    And  there,  sons -John  &nd  Jim  v/ill  help  him' 
.fix  i^  as  they  learn  by  actual  practice  how  to  repair  and  care  for  fanA  machinery, 

Kom  and  Aunt  Alice  will  use  the  school' s . well-equipped  canning  plant  to  '  V., 
put  up  fresh  garden  stuff  for  the  family's  use  at  home  and  for  the  school  lunch 
pantry.    The  children  will  continue  to  get  their  hot  lunches  at  school. 

G-randina  can  get  a  nev/  novel  and  Dad 'can  "borrow  a., good  "biography  from  the  , 
school  li"brary  "because  it  will  "be  stocked  to  serve  the  older  mem"bers  of  the  "  ■ 
family  ^as.,v/qll.  as.,. the  .E(chQol  „ch,ildren*,^  r  ,.  

At  night  and  on  week-ends,  farm  neighbors' will' gather  at  the  school  fot  ' 
basket"ball  games ,  s.nrd.. singing,  literary  socic.ty  . and  movies^,,  .all  th5.t'. s  o  the 
community  -  side  o,f,,itjKesch^     .p:^ogrs^u^^,. '  V  "7'..  ■' ; .  ^     r^I   '  ,1,,'"':'7,  .-.  ,  . 

Courses  for  all  iniei'ests  ' '  '    ^   •  ■    '•  ■  ■'  I  --  t' 

From  the  viewpoint  of  the  sttident;&",;^  the- school  will  be  geared  to  meet  their 
varied  needs  too.    There  will  be  agirieulture  and  home  economics,    Por  students, 
who-v;ajit  practical- training  that- will  .be.  .useful  to  them  in  , their  life  on  the 
farm.    There  .will.  be. ^good  "basic  course's.,.'in  .science  .and  literature  for  those  who 
plan  to  go  on  to  college  and  professional  schools/    There  will  be  courses  in  art,- 
music,  drama  and  physical  education  for  all  of  the  boys  and' girls.    And  there 
will  be  health  care.  .-.v •.  ,  >, 

Yery  likely,  the  school  wij.ll  be  consolidated.    Farm  families  in  one  dis- 
trict could  not  otherv/ise  af  ford  "all  of '  these  '  advantages .    However,  Dad  and  Mom 
will  still  have  a  lot  to  say  about  how ' the 'school  is  rwa.    'They  will  continue 
to  vote  in  the  school  elections,' "  support "  the' teachers,,  and  voice  their  attitudes 
toward  changes  and  improvements^ ' 'The  rural 'school  will  still  belong  to  the 

people,  ■:.■!•:  ,     .'  . 

School  is  coniLiunit.v  center  ^  .  ^   -r-'  ■ 

That's  how  the  farmers' ■'thdksolves  View  the' ■rural 'school  picture,  say 
Economists  .of  the  U.S. .Department  of  Agriculture.  .These, are  the  trends  indicated 
in  a  survey  of /representative,  farmers  in  32  counties '.scattered,  throughout  the 
United  States,    The  s.y.rv'ey  shovfs  that:  ..  . 

Four  out  of  five  farmers' want , school  repair  shops.and^a  continuation  of  the' 
hot  luiich  program,    Four-fiftAs  of  the  farmers  believe  that  school  buildings 
should  Ipe  used,  for., commuriity  activities  after  hours.    Two-thirds  of  the  farpiers 
s^id  they  would  like  .a  school  .  library  expanded  to  .serve  the  adults  •  in.  the 
school  district, V.  More  than  half  the  farmers  interviewed  said  schools ' should  '  '  . 
operate  canneries • after  thewarrfor  the  convenience  of  farm  families,  VV 
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SdMEIKIITG  FOR  SAl^TA 

A  -tip  for  the  teen-ager.    Tell  her  she  can  get  some  bang-up  ideas  for 
Christnas  presents  from  the  Bulletin  "Knitwear  Make-Overs".     (A  copy  came  to 
you  v/ith  Hound-Up  Cctoher  1,) 

The  "bulletin  descrilDes  gay  togs  for  youngsters  made  "by  clothing  specialists 
of  the  U,S,  Department  of  Agriculture  from  discarded  knitvear.    For  example,  an 
'old  v/ool  "bathing  suit  provided  the  material  for  a  "becoming  Dutch  "bonnet  and  mitten 
set,    i/hite  wool,  single  crocheting  was  used  to  join  the  front  and  "bade  of  the  cap 
together,  and.  to  finish  the  front  edges  of  the  mittens,    v\Taite  felt  heads  on  the 
hatpins  and  white  felt  applique  added  gay  notes  to  the  set, 

Lo\mging  socks  or  shufflers  v/ere  contrived  from  worn  novelty  socles.  The 
soles  for  these  were' Made  from  ah  bid  felt  hat. 

Sturdy  mittens  for  the  children  were  made'- from 'men's ''feottbnwork  socks, 
longer  usa"ble  "by  the  man  of  the  house. 

The  "bullet in.alsf'  gives  some  advice  on  cleaning,  ■  drying' and  mending- the 
knitwear  and  for  cutting  and  seaming  knit  goods,    Your  listeners  may  get  a' copy 
by  writing  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  'Washington  25,  D.C,  the  title. 
"Knitwear  i-Ialce-Overs . "   


■  ■  ■  '  CUPS  i^^D  CAI-TS  - 

iTow  that  .'canned  fruits  and  vegetables  are  off  the  ration  list,  ve  thought- .V'-' 
your  listeners  might  like  to  knov;  the- approximate  contents ,  in  cups ,  of  the  most' 
popular  sizes  of  cans.  .  -  ' 

CAi^  iJUKBSR  CUPS  •   ■  -  i.  '.  - 

Ifumber  1,'. .,  ,V, .  , 

Nulnber  300  ...■.'...,.13/4    '  ' 

■  Huinber  303 2  - 

.  '  .  '  iJumbeT  1-tall, ,-,2  •  ■•" 

'IIuiDber  2,  ,-.2|  ■  v.- 

Number  2^  3|  - 

Ivumber  10. ,  , . . ,  13 


A  PIHT  IS  1^0 T  A  P0U17D  THS  '.JQBID  AROUlvD 

Since  rationing  restrictions  are  gradually  being  relaxed,  many  ''Je stern  • 
homemakers  are  getting  out  the  old  cookbooks  and  treating  the  family  to  the 
recipes  they  used  to  like  before  the  war.    Also,  there  are  lots  of  .nev;  brides'. 
who  are  just  learning  to  cook,  and  they're  listening  to  your  programs  v;ith  avid 
interest,  picking  up  useful  pointers  here  and  there^  .       .  i 

Of  course,  you  couldn' t • ever  read  the  following  table  over. the  air, ..but 
there  are  times  when . such  information  is  useful  in  translating  pounds  into  cups,' 
pints  into  po^onds,  etc,    So  we  thought  you  might  like  to  keep  this  next  page  on  . 
file  to  use 'v;henever  such  translations  will  make  it  easier  for  thdse  I'/bo  haven't 
been  cooking  lately.., or  the  nev/  brides  in  your  audience. 
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MEASUEII'q  TABLE  ' 
(A  Pint  is  NOT  a  Pound  the  World  Around) 
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■  Lqs  Ane^eles 

BEST  mjll  BUYS  Small  size  oranges,  persimmons 

lU  MOIEiL-\TIl  SUPPLY,  ,  .Bar-tlett  pears ,  other  pears,,  apples,  grapes  (most  at 

ceiling),  lemons,  honeydew,  casata,  Persian  and 
cranshaw  melons,  pomegranates 

In  LIC-EI  SUTPLY  Grapefruit,  cantaloups,  figs,  late  Miller  peaches, 

avocados  (high) 

BEST  V2&~TA31S  BUYS.  Sweet  .potatoes 

DT  M0IEP.AT3  SUPPLY  Potatoes  (.slightly  higher),  celery,  cabbage,  corn, 

lettuce,  cauliflower,  tomatoes  (higher),  eg:;;;plant, 
Bell  peppers 

T£  LIGHT  SuTPLY  Italian  .and  .white  summer  squash,  peas  and  snap  beans 

(ceiling),,  lima  "beans,  asparagus  (high),  broccoli, 
Brussels .sprouts ,  artichokes,  onions 

AVAILA3LI]  ITOP  CAiT^yiHG  Bartlett  .pears    ,   .  .....  . 


.  San  .Francisco 


BEST  PHUIT  BUYS  ►  :  Sijiall .  size  . oranges   

IN  MODERATE  SUPPLY......... Avocados, (slightly  lower) ,  .grapes  (quality  rather 

poor),  pears,  persimmons,  pomegranates  (lower), 
watermelons. (low-but  quality  poor) 

III  LIC-IiT  SUTPLY  Apples ,. Persian. and  honeydew  melons 

BEST  'v1:G-I;TA3LI:  BUTS..  Onions,  .peppers,  .potatoes,  hard  squash 

liv  MODSBATi;  SUPPLY...  Bunched  vegetables,  .  celery,  .-cabbage,  soft  squash, 

cauliflower. (slightly. higher),  corn,  tomatoes,  sweet 
potatoes,  eggplant ,. cucumbers  ■ 
liv  LIGHT  SUPPLY   Snap- beans- ( ceiling) ,  lettuce  (higher) ,  ' peas 


•  •        -  Portland  v;.  .  ' 

ERUIT  H*  KODESATE  SUPPlY. .. Grapes,  ■  apples  

IN  LIGHT  SUTPLY  '  Florida- grapefruit.  ( ceiling) 

BEST  VEGETABLE  BUYS. . .'  Cabbage,- cauliflower,  sweet  potatoes,  carrots,  beets 

turnips-,  greens  i 
IIT  MOnnPATE  SUTPLY.-...  Celery^  eggplant, .  corn,  peppers,,  cucumbers,  s\Muner 

squash, .  green.  iomatoEts.:  • 

U  LIGHT  SUTPLY.......  Loca-L  tomatoes   ■  •  ■  .■ 

AVAILABLE  POP  CAi-'i'IUG;  Concord  grapes,,  savierkrajit.,  gre.ep.  tomatoes 


Seattle 


BEST  EPUIT  BUYS. ,  .'/.'iir'."-.  Small-  size  oranges. 

IN  MOIERATS  SUP?LY;,Vvv'.  . . .  .Gra^pef r.ult  (ceiling),  apples 

IN  LIGHT  SUTPLY....'..'..  isrocados,  D'Anjou  pears,  persimmons,  pomegranates 

BEST  VEGETABLE  BUYS.  .   Gab-bage,  celery,,  .lettuce,  potatoes,  spinach,  winter 

•  -squash,  rutabagas 


IN  MOEEEATE  SUTPLY.'  


IN  LIGHT  SUPPLY. 


.Xlar.ro.ts,.  .aaulif.low,er„  cucumbers,  eggplant,  onions, 
.peppers,,  tomato.es,.  ,b.eets,  green  onions,  turnips, 
radisJaes     .  .  ■ 

.Green  .beans,  corn,  sweet  potatoes,  broccoli,  Brussel 
sprouts 


Jt  ^  ^  ^ 


Radio  Round-up 

A  weekly  service  For  Directors  oF 
Women's  ^Rtf<S[a{^p  grams 

llovember  8,  1945  \ 

I  IT      Qj  H  I  S      ISSUE  V^*"^' 

POHK  pLAiiLTIl'G. . ,  .........Here's  the  pork  storv,  with  an  eye 

to  the  future  -  things  are  looking 
up. 

KESP  '^i  MOYIFG....  A  little  advice  to  the  home  canner^ 

,        on  hov;  to  keep  tah  on  her  larder. 

POTATO  POPUIAHITY  COI^TSST   Potatoes  are  in  the  news  these  days, 

so  a  popularity  contest  v/as  held 
Toetv/een  Maine  and  -dano  potatoes,,., 
it  v;as  a  tie,  incidentally. 

mi  COiniSE  -  AJTY  MEAL...  Pot-ato  griddle  scones  are  the  ansv/er 

to  what  happens  to  that  dish  of  left- 
over mashed  potatoes.  . 

YOUH  SHAPE  OP  SAUEEKEAUT. , .  . ,  We'll  have  more  s&uerkraut  this  year 

than  we've  had  for  a  long  time  <^  here's 
how  it ' s  made . 

CAPJIOT  SIlUATIO^T,,   ........... It ' a  the  peak  marketing  season  for 

carrots,  novr,  and  we  shouJLd  continue 
to  see  plenty  until  cold  weather  sets 
■  in. 


U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 


P.oom  555 

821  Market  Street 

San  Erancisco  3,  California 
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PORK  PLm'ING 

T-Taen  you.  go  to  your  tutcher  for  pork  chops  or  "bacon,  you're  interested  only 
in  vhe tiler  or  not  he  can  fill  your  present  order.    You're  certainly  not  vonder- 
ing  if  he'll  have  pork  in  Fovem"ber  1946  or  the  spring  of  1947,    You  more  or  less 
take  that  for  granted. 

One  special  reason  you  can  have  this  feeling  of  hopefulness  is  that  farmers 
and  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  are  already  planning  next  year's  hog  pro- 
ductior.,    Haybe  you  have  read  that  the  Department  of  Agriculture  c.shcd  for  a 
1946  spring  hog  goal  of  52  million  head. 

Hov;  that  num"ber  teas  arrived  at  makes  an  interesting  story.    The  52  million 
pi^i's  which  v;ill  "be  raised  in  1946  vrill  "be  ahout  as  many  as  were  raised  this  year,,, 
"but  vdll  "be  nearly  four  million  more  than  the  ten-year  average  (1334-43),  But 
you  nif-:ht  say, .  ,we  didn't  have  enough  pork  these  past  months,    ^'hat  v/c.s  "because 
sucli  large  quantities  of  pork  were  required  for  the  men  in  the  armed  Lorvices 
and  for  our  allies,    \fhcn  these  1945  pigs  start  coming  to  market  a  year  from 
nov;,  much  less  pork  and  lard  vdll  "be  needed  hy  the  armed  services  cxid.  for  export. 
Therefore,  most  of  the  available  supply  then  will  go  to  civilians.    And  should 
give  each  of  us  ahout  10  pounds  more  than  the  1935-41  average. 

In  fixing  the  hog  gorl  for  1946,  the  USDA  took  into  consideration  the  very 
large  supplies  of  "beef  and  poultry  expected  to  come  on  the  market* , .eaid  compete 
with  pork. ,, during  the  next  two  years.    The  Department  also  gave  consideration  to 
prolDcble  feed-grain  supplies  and  the  need  for  this  feed  "by  livestock  other  than 
hogs,,.that  is  for  dairy  cattle  and  poultry.    Maintaining  the  proper  "balrjice  bet*» 
v;ccn  feed  ajid  livestock  is  as  essential,  as  baiajicing  expenditures  in  the  family 
"budget* 

As  you  know,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is  required  "by  Congressional  action 
to  support  the  price  of  hogs  at  a  specified  level  for  the  next  tv/o  years.  If 
hog  prices  decline  "below  the  support,  the  government  will  "be  rcc^uircd  to  purchase 
hog  prodvicts  with  funds  from  the  U.S,  Treasury.    Disposal  of  these  products  after 
purcliasc  might  prove  to  "be  a  difficult  pro"blem, ,  .especially  if  large  supplies  were 
involved.    In  csta"blishing  a  goal  of  52  million  spring  pigs,  it  v/as  "'oelieved  that 
this  num'ber  could  be  marketed  at  the  required  support  price  level  with  a  minimum 
of  government  purchase, 

KE3P  '3I'!  MOVfJ& 

One  final  bit  of  edvicc  to  the  home  canner  of  1945  comes  from  hone  economists 
of  the  U.S  Department  of  Agriculture.  -It's  ''keap  'em  moving." 

This  means  the  homemaker  should  look  at  the  dote  and  Ipbcl  on  her  canned  foods 
when  she  goes  to  the  cupboard  to  pick  out  a  jar.    Then,  the  older  jars  won't 
get  ''lost"  at  the  back  of  the  shelf. 

It's  good  planning. .  .say  the  canning  experts,*,  to  use  up  home  crr-ncd  foods 
v/ithin  a  year.    Of  course,  longer  storage  is  not  uns ai"e  if  the  food  v;as  properly 
CDamcd,  scaled  airtight,  and  stored  in  a  cool  place,    3ut,  the  food  decs  tend 
to  lose  some  food  value  and  flavor  v;hen  it's  held  for  a  long  time. 


POTATO  POPULARITY  COL'TSST 


Gone  are  the  days  when  you.  had  to  search  from  store  to  store  for  pot^.toos. 
The  second  la.rgest  crop  on  record  means  v;e  can  take  our  potato,  shopping  easy. 
In  a  crop  of  such  a-hundence  there  are  plenty  of  high  quality  potatoes,  so  ,hoine- 
maJccrs  can  insist  on  getting  top  grades.  '  .  ,  . 

Sy  v;ay  of  cele^brating  this  large  crop,  a  spud  luncheon  was  recently  held 
in  a  private -Senate  dining  room  in  Washington,  D.  C,     Said  .s. pud  shindig' was 
tendered  ^oy  Maine  organizations ..  .with  guests from  Idaho... to  prove  the  values 
of  Maine  potatoes  over  those  of  Idaho,    Stellar  .lights  .a^- the  luncheon  v/cro  first 
Lady  Mrs,  Truman,  the  governors  , of  Maine  and  Idaho,  and:;J.B,  Hutson,  Under- 
Secretary  of  Agriculture.  .  Spud  speeches  were  beamed  Tsy  the  tv/o  governors.^  Each 
praised  the  potatoes  from  his  home  state  and  cleverly  joked  a"bout  his  competitor's 
product. 

The  piece  de  resistance  was  a  potato  cooking  contest  judged  "by  Comptroller 
G-eneral  Lindsay  Warren  and  four- women  legislators.:    Representatives  llilmily  Taft 
Douglas,  Illinois;  Edith  ITourse  Rc)gers,  Massachusetts;  Cla.re  Booth  Luce,  Connecti- 
cut; and  Helen  Gahagan  Douglas,  California.    The -ladies  ate  heartily  of  Maine  and 
Idaho  potato  soup,  fried  potatoes ,  -and  haked  potatoes.    Replete  with  spuds  and  a 
fish  and  poultry  course,  theyvotcd.    The.  two  eastern'  ladies  voted  for  Maine  and 
the  west  fell  for  Idaho,    The  Comptroller  General  refused  to  break  the  tie,,, 
he  liked  his  hair  .the  way  it.  was.     Then  six,  slim  "beauties  from  potato  producing 
states  v.rere  introduced  as  .graceful  proof  that  pot.atoes  as  a  regular  part  of  the  .  ; 
diet  arc  not  fattening.  .  ■.•        ■  • 

This  luncheon  was  another  way  of  pointing  out  that  potatoes  can  bo  featured 
now  as  an  economical  food  as  well  as  a  nutritious  and  plentiful  one, 

,AI\^Y  GOLTtSE  -  Alv'Y  MEAL  \  . 

■Potato  griddle  ■  scones  are.  a  very  tasty  way  to  se.rve  left-over  mashed  potatoes, 
and  the  fciniilj-  will  never  suspect  they  are  left-over's,  either.     The  scones^  can 
"be  an  "ajiy  course"  dish  served  at  any  meal,    For  instance,  as  a  main  course,  they 
may  "be  topped  vrith  crcrmcd  moat  or  fish.     vServed  with  preserves,  th-y  mrkc  an 
excellent  dessert.    As  a  vegetable  course,  they  may  be  attractively  arranged 
around  a' platter  of  mea-t,  vrith  a  slice  of  broiled  tomato  on  top,  or  a  colorful 
spoonful  of  spinach  or  green  peas.    At  iDreakfast,  they  can  be  eaten  with  syrup, 
jam  or  honcj^  t  or  you  could  serve  them  uJiAer-  a  poache-.d'  egg,  sausages  or  bacon. 

Hero's  the  rccirje,  in  case  you'd  like  to  pass  it  on  to  your  listeners: 

2  cups  flour  _       .•        3  tablespoons  fat 

1  teaspoon  salt  :  •         1  cup  cold  mashed_  potatoes 

3  teaspoons  baking  pov/der  1  egg,  beaten- 

1/3  cup  milk 

Sift  flour,  salt  and  baking  powder  together.     Cut  in  the  fat  with  tv/o 
knives  or  a  pastry  blender^, and  blend  in  the  mashed  potatoes.     Then  mix  the 
beaten  egg  aj.id  milk  together,  and  add  it  to  the  first  mixture.    Roll  about  o/8ths 
of  an  inch  thick      that's  a  -little  less  than  half  an  inch,  and  cut.  into  sq_uaros. 
Bake  slov;ly  on  a  hot  greased  griddle  or  frying  pan,  turning  several  times  to 
cook  thoroughly,  ,  ,  ....  '  . 


You'll  "be  seeing  more  conmcrcial  sauerkraut  this  year  then  you  did  in  1943 
end  '44.    ?or  the  past  two  years,  packers  weren't  allowed  any  tin  to  put  up 
kraut  for  civilian  use.    All  of  the  tinned  product  v:as  needed  for  the  armed 
services,    'This  season  the  picture  is  good  from  all  angles.    The  ca'b'bagc  crop 
has  "been  TDountiiul  and  the  quality  excellent.    And  packers  will  "be  allo\/od  suf- 
ficient tin  to  put  up  all  the  kraut  possilDle. 

Packers  are  now  \«rorking  to  capacity  in  New  York,  Wisconsin,  Ohio,  and  other 
producing  areas  for  kraut  ca"bl2age.  •  It'll  take  a  little  time  to  get  this  pro- 
duct into  distribution  "but  all  stores  should  havo  some  stocks  "by  the  first  of 
DcccHoer,-    Sauerkraut,  "both  canned  and  in  the  "bulk,  is  now  exempt  from  price 
control,    But  expected  supplies  should  keep  the  prices  fairly  close  to  those  of 
last  year. 

Sauerkraut  cane  from  Asia 

Sauerkraut  furnishes  a  texture  and  flavor  contrast  to  the  mea.l.    It's  a 
pickle  dish  moving  right  into  the  vegetable  line.    According  to  food  historians, 
saucrkra^ut  originated  in- Asia,    The  Tartars  are  -supposed  to  ha.te  introduced  it 
into  Sastcrn  Europe.    From  there  it  vent  to  G-crr.any  and  G-crman  imni-^-rants  "brought 
the  skill  of  preparing  it  to  this  country.  ■.  - 

'•Sauerkraut  is  ca"b"bagc  fermented  in  its  own  "brine.    This  "brine  forms  v;hcn  salt 
is  added  to  the  shredded  ca"3cage.    The  salt  draws  the  sugar  from  the  vc2cta"blc 
and  certain  bacteria  cause  this  sugar  to  ferment.    It's  one  of  the  products  of 
this  fermentation. . .lactic  acid. ..which  gives  the  food  much  of  its  characteristic 
flavor, 

"irnothcr -you  make  your  own  sauerkraut  or  buy  it  alrcad^^  canned  or  in  bulk 
at  the  sorcery  store,  you'll  probably  team  it  v;ith  some  kind  of  pork, ,  .chops, 
sppjrcribs,  or  sausage.    Weiners  and -fcrsut  arc -another  long  time  favorite.  And 
in  some  parts  of  the  country,  sauerkraut  is  alv/ays  served  hot  v;hcncvcr  there  is 
turkey. 


^^i^ht  nov;  there  arc  plenty  of  carrots  in  most  m.arkcts . .  .both  cairicd  and 
fresh,    The ■ abundance  stems  from  two-main  factors:    first,  the  carrot  crop  this  ■ 
fall  is  v:cll  over  last  yfear' s  production;  and  second,  requirements  for  the  armed 
forces  arc  much  smaller.  ■  - 

It's  customary  for  a  large  part 'of  the  fall  crop  of  carrots  to  go  to  pro- 
cessors.   During  the  vjar  ye?rs,  the  lexgest  slice  of  these  canned  carrots  went 
to  the  armed  forces,    -'ov  with  the  set-aside  removed  because  military  requirements 
have  been  cut  back,  you'll    be  seeing  more  car_ned  carrots  on  your  grocer's  shelves. 

As  for  fresh  carrots. . .most  of  the  fall  crop,  grovm.  in  the  eastern  and 
north  central  states  (Wisconsin,  Michigan,  Illinois,  Indiana,  iiew  York,  ITew 
Jersey,  and  Pennsylvanis- )  is  sold  with  the  to"ps  removed.    Hight  nov:  is  the  peak 
marketing  s:ason  for  these  toj:pcd  carrots.-    Heavy  shipments  v/ill  continue  until 
the  first  big  freeze.     So  you  can  count  on  lots  of  cajrots  until  cold  v;cather 
^lov/s  the  market.     Shipments  of  fall  crop  carrots  ejrc  now  -  runnin.r:  about  285  or 
290  cars  weekly. .  .about  the  same  as  la&t-  year,"  aiid  prices  are  well  vndcr  1944 
prices. 


PLASH  OF  COLOH 


Hs.ve  you  ever  wondered  hov;  the,  name  for  cranlDerries  originated?  According 
to  some  historians,  the  name  v;as  originally  " crajieberry" , . .  .f rom  the  graceful 
stem  of  the  cranberry  flo\par  which  iresemliles.  the  curve  of  a  crane's  neck»- ■ 

PrincixDal  producing    states  of  this  favorite  sauce  iDerry  are  Massachusetts, 

Nevr  Jersey  and  Wisconsin  with  Massachusetts  producing  fully  three-fourths 

of  the  supply.    Latest  figure  on  the  total  yield  this  year  is  ahout  634,000,  "barrel 
While  this  1945  crop  is  only  slightly  larger  than' average,  it's  72  percent  larger 
than  the  very  short  1944  crop.    Most  of  the  increase  is  in  Massachusetts,  for 
the  Wisconsin  and  i\"ew  Jersey  crops  are  considera:"bly  smaller  thaii  last  year, 

Cran"berry  canning  and  processing  has<TDecome  a  "big  business^    Ahout  35  percent 
of, the  crop  is  ordinarily  processed. . .canned  or  dehydrated.    You  didn't  see  many 
dehydrated  cranlserries  last  year  TDecause  the  armed  forces  took  most  of  this  loro- 
duct.    This  year,  with  an  average  crop  and  smaller  army  requirements,  there'll 
he  more  processed  cranherries  availahle»    Prohahly,  the  increase  in  dehydrated 
herries  will  he  more  noticeahle  "because  -processors  also  ha-ve  sugar  worries,  and 
the  dehydrated  ."b-erries  do  not  call, far  sugar, 

■   •  ,  -    IK  IS  SAl'CE  IS  A  HOITEY 

Here  are  some  sugar-saving  suggestions  you  may  like  to  pass  on  to  your 
listeners  v^ho  are-  mailing  their  holiday  sauce  with  either  fresh  or  dehydrated 
cranberries.    As  you  know,,  we  used  to  follow  the  tvro  to  one  formula  *-  tv/o  cu^js  of 
sugar  to  one  i^ound  of  crenherries  . 

Tor  nov;,  v/e  can.  just  cut  that  sugar  ration  in  half .    And  to  maJ::e  the  sugar- 
saving  sauce,  "boil  one  cup  of  sugar  comhined  with  one  cup  of  either  mild  honey 
or  corn  syrup  and  a  cup  and  a  half -of  water.-  While  this  mixture  is  coming  to  a 
boil,  pick  over  the  "berries  and  discard  any  defective  ones.    Then,  add  the  berries 
to  the  boiling  sytup  and  cook  them  a^uickly  for  about  10  minutes,  or  until  the 
skins  brealc.    And  that's  all  there  is  to  it. 

Uncooked  cranberry  relish  is  an  old  favorite,  too.    The  proportions  are  one 
cup  of  sweetening  to  one  -pound  of  berries,  '  And  instead  of  sugar,  you  can  sub- 
stitute strained  mild  honey.     To  make  the  relish,  v;ash  and  drain  the  fresh  berries 
first.    Then  wash  an  orange,  cut  it  in  quarters  and  remove  any  seeds.   , The  next 
step  is  to  ]put  the  orange  and  cranberries  through  a  food  chopper,  and  then  add 
the  honey  and  a  little  salt. 

The  relish  will  keep  for,,  two  or  three  v/eeks  if  it's  kept  in  a  tightly  covered 
jar  in  the  refrigerator,-    And-  it's  not  only  good  v/ith  chicken  or  turkey,  but 
with  all  ^orts  of  roast  meats,  too,  «  • 

H;0¥      TO     MAZE     YOITH     FOOD     FIOHT     FO'R  FHESDOM, 

AVOID  UxTiSCSSSAHY  FOOD  WASTE         COITSSHVE  SUC-AH  ■  SAVE  USED  KITCHEF  FATS 

USE  A3U1?DA1:T  POODS  .  OFTEII       .  CAKSFULLY  CHECK  CEILIKC-  PRICES 


BUDGET  BuSTSRS 


During  this  reconversion'  period,  many  f?niilies  arc  chocking  up  on  their 
spending  and  serving  plans.    Here  arc  some  "budget  tips  from  the  USDA  Bureau  of 
Humrn  ITutrition  ojid  Home  Economics. 

■    The  specialists  in  ffjBily  economics  call  expenses  that  may  play  havoc 
v'ith  "budgets  "luidget  "busters."    Here  are  the  ""budget  "busters"  to  guard  against: 

"Ki"b"blcrs , "    Five  cents  here  and  ten  cents  there  m.ry  add  up  to  a  surprising 
total,     'The  homemrker  v;ho's  mpking  a  "budget  should  count  in  the  small  expenses* 
Such  thin_:s  as  soft  drinks,  magazines,  cigarettes,  stamps,  rnd  the  like.  Some 
fpjciilics  hrncle  these  items  through  personal  pllov;rnces.      Then  no  further  account- 
ing is  necessary.  . 

"Bouncers,"    These  arc  expenses  that  turn  up  only  once  or  twice  or  a  fcvi 
tim.es  a  year,    Tajccs,  winter  fuel  "bills,  insurance  premiums,  interest  payments, 
Christmas  shopping.    One  vray  tq  mrnrge  ""bqunccrs"  is  to  list  the  pro"b.a"ble  amount 
of  epch  one,    Md  them  up.    Divide  the  total        12.    Set  that  amount  out  of  each 
month's  income.    Then  mark  on  your  calendpr  the  pro"bp"blc  pmounts  of  the  "bills  raid 
the  dptes  they  must  "be  paid, 

"Slui:gcrs,"     These  are  unforeseen  expenses,    A  siege  of  illness,  an  accident, 
?n  unexpected  need  for  houscLhold  reppirs,  a  chpnge  of  jo'b..thpt  rco^uires  a  move. 
Any  of  these  cm"  knock  a  "budget  for  a  loop  and  run  the  fpmily.into  dc"bt  if  no 
provision  is  made  for  emergencies...  Ansv/er,.  of  course,  is  to  hpvc  pn  emergency  fund 
set  aside.    In  other  words,.. srve  to  "build  up  pj[i  emergency  fund. 


.'.    .,'  ESI3IE  SS~IMAT3  •      .    ■  . 

Here's  a  turkey  talk. your  listeners- will  find  helpful .     It  comes  from  home 
cconom.ists  of  the  U.S. .  Depprtnent  of  Agriculture. 

To  knov;  ho\-r  "big  a  roasting  turkey  it  vdll  take  to  serve  the  family,  allov;. 
three-fourths  to  one  pound  dressed  weight  for  each  person  to  "be  served.  It's 
economical  to  "buy  a  larger  Jjird  then,  is  needed  for  one  meal  or  even  tv;o.  The 
larger  the'  "bird  the  greater- the  yield  of  meat  in  proportion  to  "bone,  left-over 
tid"bits  ccp.  "be  quickly  turned  into  a  variety  of  appetizing  dishes, 

ELCV.'EP.S  703.  a  '46  .Cii^riEP^.IECE  *  , 

Here's  a  forward  looking  note  for  those  v;ho  radse  their  own  chryspnthcmums , 
It  cones  from  garden  specialists-  of  the  "U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Although  spring  is  the  time  to  plpjit  chrysanthemums,  the  experts  say  j^ou'll 
know  "better  v/hat  you're  getting  if  you  choose  the  chrysanthemums  for  next  year's 
planting  v/hilc  they're  in  "bloom  this  fall.    Just  get  the  name  of  the  vaJ-icty  from 
the  gardener  v/hosc  fiov/ers  you  admire. 

Hprdy  chrysanthemums  are  cesy  to  rais-. . ,say  the  gprden  speciplists.  They'll 
.grow  in  pjiy  soil  that's  favora"ble  for  vegctp"blcs.    And  for  good  "blooms  end.  foliage, 
the  experts  a.dvise  stprting  the  "mums"  fresh  every  ycpj  or  two. 


HOmiD  TEIP 


For  nonths  and  months,  nov.r,  v/e've  iDeen  s  talking  about  used  kitchen  fat.  And 
it's  been  corning  into  butcher  shops  all  over  the  co^jntry  in  small  lots  from  small 
kitchens,    3ut  do  you  have  any  idea  how  muchsll  that  used  kitchen  fat  has  aj-iounted 

to?  it's  a  prettj''  astounding  figure,  we  think.    Betv/een  January  194-3  and 

October  1345  almost  three-quarters  of  a  billion  pounds  of. used  fats  were  saved 
by  American  homemakers. 

During  the  war  we  have  all  gone  without  a  good  many  of  the  cominb'di ties  v;e 
wanted. . .nylon  stockings,  shoes,  tires,  cotton  sheets,  refrigerators,  toasters... 
hundreds  of  household  and  personal  items.    And  novr^  .that-  the  war  is  over,  v/e  are 
still  v/ithout  many  of  the  items  v/e  v/ould  like  to,.:buy,r,  Sl-owl,y,  they  a.re  beginning 

to  appear  in  the  stores ,,.  .very  slowly,  ,  :- .» .  ..  ^  ■■ 

■»     •  ,   f....  , , ■ 

^■/hat  a  great  many  homemakers  do  not  -seem  to  realize  is  _that  the  saving  of 
used  fat  is  not  only  a  wartime  activity.    Used  fat  went-  to  make  munitions  -  yes, 
and  military  medicines,  and  h\Hidreds  of  other  vrartime  items.    But  used  fat  is 
needed  in  the  manufacture  of  many  of  the  peacetime'  commodities  we  all  are  vratching 
and  waiting  for.     It's  used  in  the  making  of  nylon  stockings,  and  refrigerators, 
tires,  electrical  appliances,  shower  curtains,  sheets,., all  sorts  of  T)i''od.^''-cts , 

In  other  v;ords,  when  American  homemakers  save  used  fat  and  turn  it  in  to 
their  butchers,  it  makes  a  ro'ind  trip,  right  back  into  their  own  homes  in  a 
different  'form... in  'the  form  o-f  many  of  the  manufactured  items  we  all  want.  You 
can  tell  your  listeners  that  by  saving  used  fats  they  can  bring  back  these  products 
faster.    And  as  an  added  bonus,  the  butcher  v;ill  pay  four         ration  points  and 
four  cents  for  every  pound  of  fat  turned  in.     During  the  war,  American  housev/ives 
did  a  fine  job  of  collecting  used  fat.,, let's  see  that  the  good  work  continues  I 

BEEF  AT  THE  BUI'CHSH- SHOP  ■ 


ITov;  that  I'-estern  homemakers  are  able  to  select  their  beef  at  the  butcher  .  ; 
shop,  instead  of  taking  any  cut  they  could  get,  perhaps  we  should  go  over  the 
higher  USDA  grades  .of  beef  again,,. and  just  what  those  grades  mean  in  terms  of 
the  family's  meals  and  budget. 

CHOICE  is  the  highest  grade  of  beef  regularly  sold  at  retail,  and  is  used 
by  consumers  v/ho  demand  high-quality  beef.     The  fat  covering  is  moderately  thick 
and  white  or  creamy  in  color ^     The  cut  surface  is.  lean,  smooth  and  velvety.  The 
fat  mingled  \'/ith  the  lean  is  readily  noticeable, 

G-OOD  is  sold  in  volume  through  the  year  in  pi^actically  'all' •beef-consuming  •  ■ 
centers.  It  is  v/ell  adapted  to  most  uses,  and  is  in  demand"  b*y  thos-e*  v/ho  v/ant 
quality  beef  at  a  moderate  price.     The  fat  is  usually  slightly  thin  and  crcajny 
white,  but  may  shov/  a  yellowish  tinge.     Some  marbling  may  show. 

COI'H'IEP.CIAL  represents  a  large  percentage  of  all  the  'beef  -pro-duccd;  it  has 
little  excess  fat,  and  is  in  d.emand  by  consumers  who  v/ant  leaner  and  lovrcr- 
priced  beef.    May  not  be  as  satisfactory  for  broiling  or  roasting  as  the  higher 
grades,  but  is  very  satisfactory  for  moist-heat  preparation.    The  fat  is  usually 
thin  and  may  be  slightly  yellow  and  soft;  it  may  show  very  little  marbling,  and 
the  lean  may  be  somev/hat  soft  and  wa.tcry  or  slightlj"-  coarse. 


Los  Angeles 

BEST  PKuIT  3'JYS  Small  size  oranges,  persimmons,  pomegranates  ■'' 

liv  MOEEjP^TE  supply  Apples,  lemons,  quinces,  avocados  (high) 

li'i  LIG-H1  SUPPLY,  Pears,  few  late  Miller  peaches,  cantaloup,  Persian, 

casata,  honeydew  and  cranshaw  melons,  cranlserries , 

grapefruit 
BEST  \rsc-ETABLL  BUYS  Potatoes 

15?  MOD-PATS  SUPPLY..,  Sveet  potatoes,  cablDage,  "beets,  green  onions,  turnips 

radishes,  carrots,  Italian  and  white  suminer  squash, 
mustard  greens,  tomatoes,  relery  (high),  hard  squash 

li"  LIGHT  SUPPLY  Onions,  artichokes ,,  asparagus ,  cucumhers  (hi£ii), 

"broccoli,  snap  "beans,  peas,  lima  "beans,  mushrooms 

5an  Prancisco 

Small  size  o 
Pears,  apples 
Melons- 
Potatoes,  soft  squash 

Hard  squash,,  green  peppers,  pumpkins,  tomatoes, 
sweet  potatoes,  onions,  lettuce,  cauliflov/er,  ca"b"bage 
snap  "beans  .  .  •    '  , 

Portland  , 

BEST  PPuIT  BUT  Small  size  oranges 

liv  MOBCP^ATE  SUTPLY  Cranberries,'  grapefruit 

liv  LIC-H"  SUTPLY. . .   ..Apples,  • 

BEST  VZC-IiTAILZ;  BUYS  Ca"bbage_,-  caulif  lov;er ,  winter_  squash,  pumpkins 

li^  MODBPsaTE  SUTPLY...,  Potatoes,  Brussels  '  sprouts ,  "bunched  vegeta"bles, 

spinach,  onions       •  ■  •  ^■ 

.  ■    ^Seattle  ..• 

BEST  PEUIT  BUYS  Small^lz:c  oranges  and  pears.,  .Washington  apples 

(ceiling,)-,  pomegranates r  persimmons' 

m  MO.DSPATE  SUPPLY  Washington  cran"berries,  Florida  and  Texas  grapefruit 

IIT  LIGHT  SUPPLY,,,  Louisian'a  satsuma  oranges,  avocados 

BEST  VEGETABLE  BUYS..  Potatoes,  cabbage,  carrots,  spinach,  winter  squash, 

celery,  broccoli.  '      _     ■  ' '  , 

BT  MODEPA.TE  SUPPLY...  Beets,  turnips,  .rutabagas,  green  onions,  radishes 

12'  LIGHT  SUPPLY  ....Green  corn,  (quality  poor),  caulif lov/cr,  eggplant, 

cucumbers,  lettuce,  peppers,  .tomatoes.,  sna.p  beans 


BEST  PP.UIT  BUTS,.  .'.-. 
IN  M0DS5ATS  SUPPLY, . . 

lil  LIGHT  S17PLY  

BEST  TCGETABLS  BUYS. , 
li:  MOIXSP.xTE  SUTPLY. .. . 


weekly  service  for  Djrectori  oF 
Women's  Radio  Programs 


■  lovomber  16,  1945  ■  - 
IN'     THIS      I  S  S  U 


POOD  DI'm-UP  ,  Hero's  good  nev/s  for  Europe's  hungry 

■  peoples.     They  will  "be  gptting  some 

.      ..  food  from  us,  pnd  here's  how  the 

.  allocations  stand. 

R^TLTSl^  THOSE  MILK  BOTTLES  The  more  trips  a  milk.  iDottlc  mpkes, 

■       ■ the  better  we  can  hold  the  line  on 
milk  production  costs. 

HARVEST  3GL1JTY  Only  a  few  crops  fell  TdcIow  average 

■   ^-    '       '  this  year,  so  on  the  whole,  our 

■     ■    '        '  hrrvcst  is  truly  "bountiful  indeed. 

li^SIDE  PIE  STORY  There  will  Tdc  some  commercial  mince- 
meat on  the  market  this  year  -  slightly' 
more  than  last  year,   -       .  ,  '  *■ 

THE  ELIET'S  IH....  It  looks  now  as  'though  our  total  fish 

catch  will  "be  even  greater  than  it  was 

in  '44.    Here's  the  report  on  landings 
and  cold  storage  holdings, 

COpLil"  ?OPr£aiLITI. .  .'.  Corn  popping  time  is  here,  and  your 

listeners  may  like  to  hear  a  fcv;  x^oi^ters 
.      •  .,  on  how  tQ",get  "best  results, 

THE  AP1:Y  SALUTES  Here  is  the  slory  "behind  our  QJ^iC's  menu- 
planning. 


Room  555 

821  Market  Street 

San  Francisco  3,  California 


U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
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FOOD  DIV7I--UP 

Since  the  early  days  of  the  v;ar,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  teen 
announcin;;  food  allocations  for  civilians,  for  the  military,  for  our  allies,  and 
for  lioerated  areas... as  they  "beceme  liberated.    There  was  only  so  much  food  that 
could  "be  shared,  and  the  allocation  system  was  adopted  as  a  sort  of  international 
rationing  scheme,,, so  that  everyone  could  share  the  existing  supplies.  Last 
v/eek,  the  Department  announced  food  allocations  for  the  October-December  quarter 
.^f  1945. 

It  is  estimated  that  during  the  final  quarter  of  this  year,  there  is  avail- 
able for  allocation  approximately  37  million  tons  of  foodstuffs.    This  is  how 
the  pic  v/ill  be  cut;    about  78  percent  will  go  to  U.S.  civilians.    I-Iilitar;-  and 
v-ar  services  will  cut  into  nearly  6  percent;  and  16  percent  will  be  on  tap  for 
liberated  countries  and  for  other  exports.     The  quantities  of  food  beinfi  made 
avail?;ble  to  European  coiontries  this  quarter  substantially  meet  stated  requests, 
except  for  sugar,  fats  and  oils,  canned  fish,  and  rice. 

This  spells  cheerful  news  for  E^arope's  needy.     It  means  that  nearly  four 
million  tons  of  food  will  b^  directed  to  European  countries  and  French  ilorth 
Africa  in  an  effort  to  offset  threatened  starvation.     It  means  that  the  v;intcr 
will  not  bo  quite  as  grim  as  predicted.    But  there  is  no  escaping  the  fact  that 
4  million  tons  will  not  be  enough  to  feed  Europe. 

The  factor  that  is  limiting  the  amount  of  food  going  to  Euro'p"c'  is-not  re- 
lated to  supply*     It  is  a  matter  of  finance.    Aside  from  civilian  relief  feeding 
by  military  agencies,  dollar  resources  of  European  governments  and  ULTS?^  help 
are  the  main  sources  of  pa^Tnent  for  U.S.  food.    Both  are  relatively  limited. 
Moreover,  it's  a  toss-up  as  to  whether  the  critical  need  for  food  in  those  areas 
is  more  importajit  than  the  need  for  coal,  machinery,  ajid  transportation  equipment. 

Tllc  r.liocr.tion  announcement  also  reveals  that  ".S.  civiliajis  arc  receiving 
more  of  most  kinds  of  food  in  the  current  quarter  than  at  almost  any  time  during 
the  war, ..and  even  more  thaji  in  pre-war  yerrs.     There  arc  exceptions,  and  these 
include  sugar,  and  fats  and  oils.    Selajcing  of  food  controls  in  the  U»S,  v;as 
occasioned  by  reduction  in  military  needs,  pnd  increaj»cd  seasonal  production  of 
certa.in  coir^-odities , 


HETU31-  THOSE  l-illK  50T-IES 

It's  sjiill  important  to  -arge  the  return  of  milk  bottles.    Folks  v;ho  buy 
their  millt:  supply  at  grdcery  stores  arc  slower  when  it  comes  to  retirrning  the 
empty  bottles  than  those  who  have  home  delivery.    There  are  tv/o  reasons  for 
maJcing  an.  effort  to  get  these  bottles  back  into  circulation.    All  kinds  of  glfss 
containers  cjre  limited, .  .even  though  plrnts  mrnuf rctijring  these  containers  arc 
working  at  capacity.    Paper  cartons  are  not  plentiful, ■ cither.    Especially  is 
this  true  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  where  the  large  influx  of  returning  service  men 
has  increased  the  demand  for  milk. 

The  more  trips  a  milk  bottle  makes,  the  better  v/c.can  hold  the  lino  on  milk 
production  costs. 


The  Pil;2-'^im  Thanksgiving  menu- ■jJroba'blv  consisted  of  turkey,  venisoii,  pujnpkin, 
squash,  end  cor:z,    3y  looking  at  the  iTovenlier  crop  report  just  issued  bj."-' the 'U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  we  get  a  good  idea  how.  vpried  the  Thanksgiving -di'imer 
in  1945-.can  he.  ■    ,  ,  ..  ,      ,  .  ' 

'  Hot.  only  are  the  crops  legion  in  numoer,  "but  the  harvest  across  this  nation 
has  "been  "oouiitif -0.1,    Only  twice  "before  in  our  history.  ..in  1942  and  1944*..  .have  \jc 
had  greater  total  production  than  this  year.     In  this  near-record  output,  certain 
crops  are  at  an  all-time  high.    ^Our  farmers,  have  produced  more  wheat,  qa.ts,  rice, 
to"bacco,  su5:arcrrie,  peaches,  pears,  oranges,  grapefruit,  almonds,  and  fresh  voge— 
tallies  thaji  over  Dcfore,     The  harvest  of  most  processing  vegctalDles  is  nearly 
completed,  too.    This  year  the  crop  of '  green  peas  is  the  largest  ever  recorded. 
Sweet  corn  is  expected  to  approach  the  high  1942  production.    Kraut  calDljagc  is 
another  crop  that  may  a^pproach  an  all-time,  high  level.  .^--i       ^ ' 

Tho!?c'a.rc  also  near-record  harvests  of  potatoes,  soybeans,  peanuts,  pecans, 
walnuts,  and  gra.pes.    Big  crops  of  corn,  hay,  sorghum,  grain,  and  an  above  a,vck*ago 
crop  of  barley  mean  a.dequate  feed  for  our  livestock. 

The  croi^s  that  fell  below' average  are  rye,  sugarbeets,  sdrgo  sirup,  and 
dry  beans,  iaad  the  two  crops  that  fell  to  all-time  lows  arc  apples  and  sov.r 
cherries. 

October  v/cathcr  was  also  favorable  for  livestock  and  poultry.    High  produc-  ■• 
tion  levels  of  both  milk  and  eggs  were  cpntinu.ed.    It  looks  now  that  total  milk 
production  for  the  year  will  reach  123  billion  pounds  which  will  be  a  top  figure 
...the  prcviovis  record  v.^as  119  billion  pp'onds  produced  in  1942.    V.-hile  egg  pro- 
duction is  below  the  1944  record,-  it's  going  to  be  a  little  over  5  billion 
dozenw ,  .about  50  p'ercent,  above  the  '1935-39  average.     That  means  390  to  400  cggS'. 
per  person- this  yca.r.,-  .     ,-■  .  ■  .     .  .. 


Irs IDS  FIZ  STORY 

From  Thanirsgiving  on  through  the  wtnte'r,  mincemeat  pies  will  be  enjoying 
their  annua.l  popularity  peak:.  ......        •  • 

Many  women  v/ho  could  garner  a  little  precious  sugar  and  other  ingredients  . 
have  made  their' ov;n  mincemeat  ;f  or  the  holiday  .season.     Others  v/ill  be  buying    -  . 
prepared  mincciucat  mixes  at  their  -local  grocery  store  or  delicatessen.  These 
women  will  find  a  slight  improvement  in  supply  over  last  year,      _  ,-,1 

There  won't  be  too  grea,t  an 'increase' in.  the  comraerci.al  stocks  because  so 
many  of  the  needed  ingredients  are  limited.    Sugar  for  one  thing.    Apples,  v/hich 
are  also  called  for  in  most  mincemee.t  recipes,  are  scarce  this  year, ..  the  .  s^upply 
of  this  fruit  is  only  about 'half  as' largb  as  .average..    In  the  spice  line,  cinna-moi- 
is  especially  short,'  The  .tv/o  hopeful  supply  items  are  suet -and  lean  beef,.,..  : 

If  shoppers  fail  to  see  mincemeat  on  the  "first  try,  suggest  that  they,  ask  .■ 
for  it  again.    Mincemeat  will  be  made  right  along  througho-ut . -the  season*- ..  . , 


■'...,.    -        PUMPXir  ?I3  FILLIIT5  -         ,.::    '■_-•  "•  •  ^_  :.  ^ 

The  coni-:crcicl  pack  o.f  .pumpkin  is 'only,  about  average  this  year  since  the  ■  ^  . 
fresh'  crop  v/a.s n't  very  bountiful.    However,' v/ith  no  goverrjiient  set-aside-,  orders  •. 
for  canners,  "ciyil.ians  will  be  able  to  buy  about  as  much  canned  pum.pkin  a^s  ^uring. 
the  war  years.    Purchases  necessary  to  a.ssure  our  se.rvice  mc-h  and  vromen  txicir  ..  ,: 
holiday  taste  of  .'pumpkin  pie  are  being  made  by  the  government  on  the  open  market. 


ISS  FLEET'S  ir 


If  you  heard  anj'-  rujuors  a  few  months'  aso  alsout  an  acute  fish  shortage 
this .  vdnter,  you  v/ere  listening,  with  your  "bad  ear.    Come  close, ..with  your  good' 
one... and  hear  the  good  news.    Landings  destined  for  fresh  and  frozen  markets 
for  the  first  ten  months  of  1945  are  estimated  to  "be  alDout  12  percent  greater 
thaja  in  1344. 

As  j!>Tovem"oer  goes  over  the  line,  total  U.S.  cold  storage  holdings  may  reach 
the  highest  on  record  for  any  single  month  since  the  industry  has. .been  keexDing 
such -.data.  ■  Heavy  holdings  at  this  time  are  reported  for  halibut,  salmon,  cod, 
roseflsh,  whiting,  mackerel,  and  sablefish.     In  the  shellfish  line  we  find  that 
shrimp  shows  practically  douhle  last  year's  holdings,,.9  million  poundq  of  shrinp 
in  1945  to  194-''i*s  5  million.    And  that  is  ?  far  cry  from  the  crustacean  shortage 
last  year  v;hen  there  wasn'-t  a  green  shrimp  to  be  found  on  the  vraterf ront , . «no 
matter  how  v;ell  you  covered  it.  ' 

Concentrating  on  facts  v.dthout  figures,  the  fish  picture  is^  something  like 
this:     freezings  are  a  little  over  the  volume  produced  last  year.     The  Pacific 
Coast  is  competing  for  the  inland  taarkets  which  up  to  now  have  been  held  cy  the 
G-loucester,  Portland,  Boston,  i^ew  Bedford  axis.     At  the  moment,  "because  of  more 
adeqioate  supplies  of  meat  and  poultry,  demajid  for  fresh  and  frozen  fish  has  drop- 
ped. 

Lajidings  "by  areas  for  the  first  10  months  of  the  current  year  show  that 
the  four  New  England-  ports  account.,  for  approximately  40  to  50  percent  of  the 
nation's  total  fresh  and  frozen  supply.     On  the  West  Coast,  Seattle  shov/s  the 
greatest  incrcr.sc  v/ith  the  fleet  bringing  in  33  percent  more  fish,    Chicago  re- 
ceipts of  frcsh-watcr  fish  indicated  a  10  percent  increase, .  .while  i^ew  York 
laJidings  were  down  a"bout  6  percent.    Data  for  the  South  Atlantic  and  Gulf  areas 
is  not  availa'blc,  "but  a  recent  Dcpattmcnt  of  Agriculture  survey  indicates  that 
the  catch  may  ccua.l  last  yop-x's  yield, 

C0?r  rCPrABILIIY 

It's  popcorn  "ball  v/eathcr.    And  here's  a  note  from  corn  specialists  of 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agricult'Jirc '  s  Research  Administration.    Tell  the  corn 
poppers  they'll  get  best  results  when  the  kernels  contain  between  14  and  15 
percent  moistujre,'   And  the  best  wry  to  tell  if  .  the  corn  has  the  right  amount  of 
moisture  is  to  pop  a  sample,     '     '  . 

If  the  corn  pops  vVell,  leaving  few'unpopped  grains,  the  rest  of  the  batch 
may  be  kept  poppablc  indefinitely  by  closing:  it  up  tightly  in  rubber-scaled  jars, 

if  the  corn 'docs  not  pop  well  because  of  lack  of  moisture .  .rather  than 
variety  of  corn.^lldre's  a  suggestion.     Try  sealing  the  corn  ..in  a  fruit  jar^v/ith  ■ 
a  fev;  drops  of  v/ater  added.    A  week  or  m.o.re  later,  another  test  should  indicate 
whether  or  no't  there  was  any  improvement. 

C-ood  resv2ts  in  popping  corn  depend  on  how  the  corn  is  kept  just  as  much 
as  on  its  condi'tion  when  bought.    I-iuch  of  the  popcorn  now  sold  at  retail  in 
small  quantities  is  hermetically  scaled  in  cans.     It  has  the  proper  moisture 
content  for  best  popping.    VvTien  one  of  these  cajns  is  opened... the  part  of  the 
contents  not  to  be  used  at  once  can  "be  kept  at  the  right  moisture  content  by 
sealing  it  in  a  glass  fruit  Jar  ,  and  using  a  rubber  ring.    Some  corn-popping-f cJis 
follow  a  rule  o'thuinb  method  that  seems  to  vrork  well  i'n  moderately  humid  areas ,^ 
They  keep  the  shelled  corn  hanging  in  a  cloth  bag  on  a  ceiling  hook  on  the  porch 
in  fall,  v/intcr,  aiid  spring,  and  near  the  floor  of  the  basement  in  summer. 
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THE  AHMY  SALUTES' 

A  fcv;  days  ago  a  tiny,  gracious  woman  received  the  emlDlem  for  exceptional 
civilian  service  in  the  army's  Q,uartermaster  Corps,   'Ker  name  is  Mary  I.BarlDer;, 
Her  jo'b.,.to  feed  GI's.,.or  more  specifically:     expert  food  consultant  to  the 
Secretar;-  of  I'ar,    This  meritorious  service  award  is  the  highest  which  the  army 
offers  to  any  non-military  person. 

Hiss  Sartor's  war  joTd  started  "beck  in  February  1941  when  feeding  "selectees" 
vms  r.  matter  of  "building  morale  along  with  planning  three  daily  meals  for  cji 
army  that  v;as  just  iDeginning  to  taJco  shape, 

A  vronoii  in  charge  of  feeding  a  "bunch  of  soldiers?    Who  ever  heard  of 
such  a  thing?    It  definitely  belonged  in  the  raised  eye'brow  department,  J3ut 
some  of  the  mess .  sergeants  and  army  cooks  knev;  *7hat  was  cooking.    They  hvA  met 
Miss  3a,r"bcr  when  she  v/as  home  economics  director  of  a  food  concern.    They  had 
v.'orked  with  her, .  .attended  her  demonstrations  in  their  own  kitchens,  aJid  had 
used  her  practical  menus.    When  they  learned  that  she  had  "been  selected  as  food 
consultrait  for  the  Q^'iC,  the  army's  mess  contingent  sent  up  a  cheer.    And  the 
cheers"  iiavo '"been  .spreading  right  down  the  ranks , 

■"■  ■  Across  the  country  she  "traveled. .  .  talking  as  she  went, ..  telling  civic 
groups  and  v/omcn^s  cluos  a"bout  the  science  of  nutrition,   -Certain  scientific' 
princiiDlcs  govern  healthy  eating,,, and  the  army  v;as  practicing  these  principles.  ' 
"Your  sons-  in  ■■.the  army  ar.e  he.tter 'fed  than  sixty  percent  of  the  civiliajis  in  thls-_ 
coiintry,"  she  told  thes,e  groups^.-   •"T&en  they,  cone, home  on  leave  you'll  "be 
amazed  at- what  the  ■fpod,.a^d'.trj?lr.ing  have-  done  fo-'r  them  physldally , '!  -,     ,,  . . 

^  She  kept  .vratch-  on.  the,  v/hole  food  front '  ;  ,,  -  '  "  ,  •  '  '.  ' 

/^'fell,  the  "boys  are  coming' home.    Take  a  goo*d',''lohg  i<5ok  at'  them.  ■  You  • 
will  agree,  that  they  look  ,:f  it  ajid  well  f  ed, ,  .whether  the-ya-ro  returning  from' 
the- South  Pacific  jungles  or  .from -a  camp  aroujid.the  corner.    And  the  finger  caji  ' 
"be  put  on  Iiary  3ar"ber : who  applied  licr  Eircxel  training  and  her  teaching  instincts 
to  en  amy  cook  stove  and  the  hoys  who  went  v.l-^h  it. 

Her  job  was  more  . than  assisting  with  menus  for  the  United  States' Army*  -Her 
interest  extended  to  every  phase  of  the  ,qur rent  food  picture.    She  kept  In  step  "- 
with  the  lists  of  plentiful  foods,  the  enrichment  programs,  and  research  o;i  de- 
hydration.   She  reached  out  and  caught  tho-_  confidence  of  civilians  .who  had  to 
stay  home  to  Jtcop  the  home  fires-  burning,.    And  most  important  of  p:ll,  ' her  spirit 
crept  into  the  distant  kitchens  and  ration  tins  that  were' a  .hop  and,  a' skip  In  "  v 
front  of  our  fighting  men.    It  was  a  job  admirably  done... and-  the  cita-tioh  that 
she  received  from  Lt,  G-en,  G-rcgory  comes,  not  from  the  War  IJopartmenf  .alone ,  but 
from  all  the  guys  \-fn.o  fought  aind  ate  and  fought  some  more. 

I'/lien  the  War  Department  asked  Hiss  Barber  to  come  to  Washington  before 
Pearl  Harbor^  she  was  a  top  woman  in  dietetics,  "  One  of  her  many,  jobs  was  holding 
,,down  the  Presi-dency  of  the  American  Dietetic  Association,  an  organization  nuiiibcr- 
ing 'some' five'  thousand  women  in  the  nutrition  field.     Since  then  she  has  received 
ajihonbrary  do'ctor' s  degree  from  Drexol  Institute.    But  citatipn,  .  doctorate,  and 
all,  she's  the  same  friendly,  energetic  lady- the  mess  sergeants  knew.       ■     ■  ■ 
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Here  are  the  foods  expected  to  "be  plentiful  throughout  the  greater  part  of 
the  United  States  during  December: 

carrots  -     , .     '  -  - . 

cabhage 

white  potatoes 
soya  flour 
poya  grits 
soya  flakes 
wheat  flour 
breakfast  cereals 
dry  peas 
,•  turkey  (heavy  toms) 
chicken 

Southern  snap  beans  (barring  heavy  frosts) 


■  -TALB  OF  A  HEAD  '    .  ■ 

Here  in  the  ^'est,  we've  been  seeing  considerable  cabbage  in  the  market 
stalls.    In  fact,  it's  on  the  best  buy  list  in  most  of  our  markets.    So,  since 
everyone  has  beco!i\e  ;no re,  conscious  of  the  importance  of  using  abundant  foods 
often,  here  are  a  few  notjos  and  comments  you  may  like  to  pass  oh  to  your  readers- 
about  cabbage. 


Hav;  cabbage  is  in  the  same  class  with  citrus-  fruits  and  tomatoes,  v/h-en  it 
cones  to  a  wealth  of  vitamin  C.    One  cup  of  it,  raw,  will  furnish  almost  half 
of  the  day's  vitamin  C  needs,  provided  the  cabbage  is  prepared  v/hon  fresh  and 
served  promptly.    And  speaking  of  all  the  good  things  cabbage  brings  to  a  meal, 
wc  can't  forget  the  B  vitamins ,,. thiamine ,  riboflavin  and  niacin,    Then  there's 
vitexiin  A,,  if  the  leaves  are  green.    And  there's  calcium  to  represent-  the  minerals. 

Of  course,  vitamin  C  can  be  stolen  right  off  the  stove  "by  too  much  air,- 
water  and- heat, .  The  secret  of  boiling,  and  still  holding  the  vitamin  C  and 
the  sweet,  fresh  flavor,  is  to  took  quickly,    ^ive  to  ten  minutes  for  shredded 
cabbage,  ?jid  ten  to  fifteen  for  quartered. 

\Tacn  it  comes  to  salads  that  go  well  with  fall  meals,  those  raade  v;ith 
cabbage  really  fill  the  bill,  -  They' re' crisp  and  tasty  -  ajad  there  ai^e  msjiy 
variations.    Most  everj^one  has  a  favorite  recipe  for  making  cole  slr.w,  -Some 
add  bright  strips  of  pimento,  or  slices  of  stuffed  olives  to  the  shredded  cabbage. 
Others  prefer  hard-cooked  egg,  and  some  like  it  vrith  diced  apples^    But  here's 
a  suggestion  for  hot  cabbage  sla,w  that  might  be  something  nev/  in  many  hones. 

Cut  cabbage  in  quarters,  wash  thoroughly  in  cold  water.    Drain,  shred,  and  set 
aside  in  a  cold  place  until  crisp.    Pour  hot  salad  dressing  over  the  crisp  cab- 
bage aiid  stir  until  V/cll  mixed.    Hot  diced  bacon  or 'ham  blends  very  v/cll  with 
the  hot  slaw.  .  ■ 

,         .  -  ■  • 

For  the  dressing,  here's  one  that.hecds  ho  cooking,  and  it's  fat-thrifty,  too. 
Whip  -iV,cup  of  sour  cream,  then  gradually  stir:  in  1  tablespoon  sugar,  i  teaspoon  . 
salt,  a  little  pepper,  1  tablespoon  lemon  juice  and  2  tablespoons  of  vinegar,, 
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Yes,  v/e  have  many  things  to  "be  thankful  for  this  Thanksgiving. and  v/hen 
we  consider  the  food  situation  in  many  other  countries,  we  are  douToly  lucky  Toy 
comparison.     In  fact,  sugar,  fats  and  oils  are  just  about  the  only  food  ite.ms 
we  are  short  on  this  year ...  short ,  "by  our  s  tandards ,  "but  •  the  •  Americcai.  ration  ; 
of  all  three  v.'ould  delight  most  Europeans.    So  there '  s  •  really- no  point  . in  feeling 
sorry  for  ourselves  "because  of  our  small  shortages.     If  there  isn't  enough  sugar 
in  the  house  to  make  two  kinds  of  pie  for  Thanksgiving- dinner^,  one  kind  is  plenty. 

So  let's  look  at  the  "bountiful  side  of  the  picture,    Americans  are  used 
to  seeing  certain  foods  on  the  Thanksgiving  table ,., a-nd- -t-hls- year,  all .  those  things 
are  available.    Of  course,  the  turkey  and  cranberry  sauce  come  first.    And  then 
com.es  the  salad  course.    Many  prefer  a.  fruit  salad,  and  here  in  the  ¥est,  there 
is  plenty  of  fruit.   :  ■  Z  L 

We  have  a  few  grapes,  some  pears,  apples  and  oranges,  grapefruit  and 
occasionally  one  can  fii^d  bananas  to  make  into  a  festive  fruit  salad. 

In  tho  fresh  relish  line.  Western  markets  are  filled. with 'beets,  cauliflower 
and  carrots.      There  are  cucujDbers,  green  peppers    and  tomatoes,  celery  and 
green  onions #  '   

!.T.ion  it  comies  to  the  cooked  vegetable  selection,  all  the  traditional 
favorites  arc  well  represented  in  the  markets.     There  are  plenty  of  both  white 
potatoes  and  sv;cct  lootatoes,     Ther'e  are  green  beans- and  spinaxh..    There 's:  hard 
squash,  and  beets  and  cauliflower.. 

The  dessert  course  of  traditional  mince,  pumxDkin  and  squash  pie  is  well 
taken  care  of  if  the  sugar  supply  has  been  conserved  v/o-ll,    Hrny  frni-lics  -cijo"  a 
'cheese  aaid  apple  .dessert,  after  a  heavy  meal,  and  there  is  .plenty  of  both  here 
in  tho  IJost,  ■  ■  • 

Thanksgiving,  relish  .platter .   .,  - 

PIcre's  a  decorative  suggestion  for  the  relish  dish.    JJveryone  likes  pickled 
beets,  and  they  do  help  the  color  scheme  immensely. , .but  have,  you  ever  tried- 
adding  some  cooked  caulif lowerlcts  to  the  boots  when  you  put  them  into  vinegar? 
Arranged  around  an  attractive  platter  of  other  relishes,  the  red,  tree-like 
floworlcts  really  set    off  the  arrangements  in  festive  style.    And  they  taste 
good,  too,  incidentally.  •    ■  ■    ■ 

Centcrin.g  tho  table  .  ' 


The  Thanksgiving  centerpiece  is  alv.rays  important.  .  .And  in  those  da^ys, 
although  there  is  plenty  of  food'  for  all,  we  mxusf  conserve  what  v/e  have,  so /make 
a  centerpiece  you  can  eat.     It  can  Ije  a  'fancy '  fruit  arrangement,  with  apples, 
oranges,  paars ,  - grapes  and  lemons,  bananas  and  persimmons.  Ph.d  a,  poraegrana.to.  or  two. 
You  can  arrange  the  fruit  in  a  circle  of ■  either;  grapefruit  or  oranges... or  per- 
haps some  large  crysanthemums ,    At  any  rate,  the  arrangement  should  be  low. 
Vegetables  also  make  a  festive  centerpiece,  v;ith  a  red  cabbage,  an  avocado, 
Danish  scfuash,  carrots,  green  beans,  a  few  scrubbed  beets,  a  red  yajn  or  tv;o, 
and  perhaps  some  tomatoes^     The  whole  can  be  arranged  either  in  a  low  bov/l  or 
basket,  or  in  the  leaves  of  a  green  cabbage. 
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MA5KST  P.^^ORAKA 
Seattle 

BEST  13:jIT  buys..-.-  Texas,  grapefruit 

liT-  kODHHATS'  SUPPLY  Cranberries,  pe-rsiimnons ,  pomegranates,  oranges, 

:  apples. 
ir-LIGHT^^SuPFLY  California  grapes,  avocados 

B3ST  YI]C-.;T.43LE  BUYS  Beets,  carrots,  turnips,  rutabagas,  parsnips,  sv;eet 

potatoes 

IH  MODZIPJITEI  SUPPLY  Potatoes,  'broccoli,  cabbage,  caulif lovrer ,  celery, 

winter  sqiaash,  artichokes,  Brussels  sprouts- pjicl  green 
beans  (higher) 

Ii:  LIG-r.C  SUPPLY  Tomatoes,  zucchini,  eggplant,  peppers,  cucumbers 

Portland 

BEST  PHUIT  3UTS  Small  size  oranges,  grapefruit 

IM  M0IG3ATI;  SUPPLY  California  dates,  persimmons,  pomegranates.  Emperor 

grapes,  cranberries,  apples 

BEST  VI]&ST_A3LZ  3UTS  LocpI  cabbage,  spinach,  hard  squashes 

M0IiI2ATE  Su"PPLY  Carrots,  turnips,  beets,  greens,  green  onions, 

Brussels  sprouts,  sv/eet  potatoes,  potatoes,  Pascal 

type  celery,  cauliflower 
Ii"  LIC-KT  SUPPLY  .Tomatoes ,  lettuce,  peppers,  cucumbers 

San  Erancisco 

BEST  PHUIT  BUYS  Small  size  oranges 

Il-T  I-iCDIlPvATZ  SLTPLY  Avocados  (slightly  lower),  grapes  (quality  low)  pears, 

apples,  pomegranates,  persimmons,  Arizona  grapefruit 

BEST  ■'/ZC-^TABLI]  BUYS  Potatoes,  hard  squash,  cabbage,  cauliflower 

IIT  MODHZATE  SUPPLY  Peppers  (slightly  higher),  spinach,  celery  (lovrer), 

eggplant,  lettuce,  tomatoes,  cuc^ombers,  onions,  sv/eet 
potatoes,  string  beans,  bunched  vegetables 

1¥.  LIC-rlT  SUPPLY  Corn,  .peas,  toft  so^uash  * 

Los  Angeles 

BEST  rPUIT  BUTS  Smrll  size  oranges 

11?  MODEBATIj  SUPPLY  Apples,  persimmons,  Arizona  grapefruit,  lemons,  pears 

avocpdos  (lovrer,  but  still  high),  cranberries 
U  LIC^T  SuTPLY  Lpte  Miller  perches,  bananas 

BEST  T'-jC-jjTABLj::;  BUYS  Potatoes,  sweet  potatoes,  eggplant,  caulii lov.-cr 

IN  wODEPACE  SUTPLY  Celery  (slightly  lov;er),  tomatoes  (high  on  best  quality) 

cabbage,'  carrots,  corn,  lettuce,-  hard  squa.sh 
H:  LIG-i-iT  SUPPLY^ i ..  .Onions',  peas  (ceiling),  snap  beans,  lima  beans, 

■  ■  ■■•  ■-■ -■  'asparagus,  peppers,  Italian  and  v/hite  sijmmcr  scaiash 
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Redio  Round'tip 

A  weekly  strvlce  for  Directors  oF 
Womertj  Radio  Programi 


x^OVJJI^BES,,  23,  1945 

I  I    this'    i.'s  s  u  e 


THE  DOmj  BEAT   1 .  .  .Here '  s  the  situation  on  milk,  \nth 

■       .  all  the  why's  and  vrhercfores  of  current 

shortages .  ; 

Ai^TD  THSirTKEBE  I'/SEB.KOIIS   The  last  of  the  milk  control  orders'  , 

has  "been  termina.tcd, . . WEO  ll,  v/hich 
set  forth  certain  marketing  economics. 

AT  HOiiE  Ailii  ABjiOAJ).  As  everyone  knovs,  we've  had  a  huge 

potato  crop  this  year, ..  second  laa-gest 
in  history.    Here's  where  many  of  them 
are  going,  and  how  the  grower  prices 
are  "being  maintained. 

ON  TEE  EOOI)  EOHIZOK.  Here  are  the  predictions  for  next 

year's  food  pjicture, .  ^and  they  look 
mighty  good  on  most  iGem.s. 

CAHPwT  Oi.:  There  will  "be  lots  of  large-^sizcd 

turkeys  on  the  market  this  year,  aiid 
for  those  who  caji't  use  the  heavier 
'oirds,  the  industry  is  cutting  them  in 
halves  and  sm.a.ller  portions. 


U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 


Hoom  555 

821  Market  Street 

San  Erancisco  3,  Ca.lif . 
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THE  DCvT^T-BI^AT 

Svery  :-ov-  aiid  then  something  startling  appears  in  the  nev/s;  last  v;eek's 
item  v;as  a  threatened  milk  shortage.    Was  it  somelDOdy  yelling  "wolf "...or  v/c.s 
it  the  real  Mc  Coy?    Here  are  the  facts... and  let  each  homemaker  Judge  for 
herself. 

In  terms  of  production,  this  is  a  record  milk  year:     123  "billion  pounds 
compared  v.dth  the  previous  high  of  1942... over  119  ijillion  pounds. 

Billions  of  pounds  of  milk  and  still  there  is  a  shortage  and  voluntr.ry 

rationing:  "by  the  retail  milk  dealers  in  many  cities.    How  come?    IJell,  it's 
easy  enouf^i  to  explain.    Jirst  of  all,  tnis  is  the  season  of  the  year  v.dien 
production  hits  the  bottom  of  the  pail.    The  peak  comes  in  Kay  or  Jujie.,.the 
abyss  is  ri^Iit  now  in  jfovemher.    By  "^ei-j  Year's,  the  milk  experts  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  predict  ve  v.dll  be  out  of  the  woods ,.  .v;ith  the  pail 
bubbling  a;^-ain.     This  seasonal  rise  and  decline  is  nothing  nevr  to  our  listeners* 
Between  September  and  January,  cows  experience  their  customary  "fall  freshening." 
That  is,  they  have  their  yomig,  and  produce  milk  to  feed  them.    But  the  farmer 
is  right  in  there  pitching.    The  calves 'are  taken  .away  from  the  mother  v/ithin 
5  days.     Tlic  milk  appears  on  our  doorstep. ,  .and  the  calves  get  v/eaned  on  mashos, 
commcrciaJ.  feeds  and  skimmed  m*ilk.    A  tough  break  for  the  baby  ccv/s,  but  a  quart 
of  milk  in  the  cold  part  of  o'or  refrigerators  

Cou.plcd  with  this  seasonal  low  is  the  great  acceleration  of  milk  consuiription 
caused  by  the  removal  of  war-time  controls.    Such  restrictions  as  '•''i'O  7S,.,, 
limiting  consur.ption  of  milk  and  light  cream,  to  the  levels .  obtainable  in  June 
1943;  V/TO  G, . •  ,limiting' the  amount  of  milk  solids  in  ice  cream;  and  IvTO  13.... 
prohibiting  the  sale  of  heavy  cream... have  been  v/ritten  off  the  books. 

Another  drain  on  that- record  supply  is  returning  service. men. who  arc  piling 
into  Americrji  ports .". '.home  at  long  last, ..and  celebrating  v;ith  glass  after  glass 
of  milk,    '..'ell,  there  just  isn't  that  much  milk  on  tap.    The  I\'avy  found  tha.t 
out  in  picking  up  20,000  gallons  of  frozen  milk  on  the  VJcst  Coast  to  v/elcone 
the  fleet  on  ITavy  Day.  'And  a  fourth  reason  for  the  shortage ...  incomes  arc  still 
high  and  consujncrs  cexi  afford  to  buy  milk. 

So  the  homcm.akcr  'c'eh  readily  see  what  has  permitted  milk  consumption  to 
taJcc  a  hop  skip  aji'd  a  jump.  .,v/hat  it  is  that's  responsible  for  shortages.  3ut 
this  is  the  picture  as  of  lTovcm.ber  ajad  December,     Comes  the  I^'ev;  Year,  and  we'll 
be  on  the  up— beat  a.gain,  ■  ■  - 


Al'D  THIL'  THSI^  ySHS  I'CIIS 

VFO  11,  the  last  of  the  war  emergency  milk  controls,  has  been  terminated. 
Its  function  v;a.s  to  prescribe  certain  marketing  economies.    Mainly,  it  prohibited 
home  delivery  of  milk,  in  half  pints  and  pints,  cither  cartons  or  bottles.  The 
termination  is  a.  result  of  improved  conditions  in  manpower  ajnd  materials* 

The  end  of  "i'.TC  11  means  that  milk  dealers  who  have  a  supply  of  small  cc.rtons 
or  bottles  crjii  use  them  to  advantage  in  the  current  milk  shortage.    The  mill: 
supply  cciz  be  stretched  if  it's  ladled  out  into  smaller  cartons. 

Even  so,  the  request  to  return  your  empty  bottles.,, no  matter  v;hat  size  they 
are,.. is  still  good. 
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A1  HGl-S;  A1:J  A3R0aD 

This  ycr.r's  potato  crop  is  the  second  largest  in  history,    Because  of  good 
v/eathcr  ?jad  increased  yields,  there  5.re  50  million  "bushels  more  potatoes  thai 
arc  needed  for  civilian  consuiuption, 

17hen  crop  reports  indicated  that  the  supply  of  intermediate  end  late  crop 
potatoes  vrould  exceed  the  amount  needed  for  civilien  consumption  the  goverrjiient 
imi.iediately  put  into  effect  various  loan,  purchase  and  diversion  progrons  v/hich 
v/ould  support  the  farmer's  market.    Potatoes  for  which  no  comm.crcial  outlet 
could  "oe.  foLmd  at  support  price  levels  v.^ere  acquired  by  the  government,  and  di- 
verted from  the  regular  comjnercial  market  into  other  channels.    Up  to  the  "begin- 
ning of  i^ovom'oer,  a  little  over  7,000  carloads  of  potrtoes  had"  "been  diverted. 
Almost  half  of  these  carloa-ds-  was  distri'outed  for  school  lujich  prograjns  and  to 
welfare  organizations.     The  rest  went  to  plants  for  conversion  into  starch, 
industrial  aJcohol  and  livestock  feed. 

Some  will  go  to  Bolgiiom  and  Canada 

In  addition  to  these  home  diversion  prograjns,  the  USDA  has  just  comp)leted 
arrangements  for  sale  and  distri"bution  of  potatoes  to  foreign  countries.  The 
first  deal  wa.s  made  v/ith  Belgium.    The  United  States  is  "buying  from  certified 

dealers  and  grov/ers  one  million  "bushels  of  late  potatoes  paying  support 

prices... and  selling  them  to  the  Belgium  G-ovcrnmcnt.    ?dght  now,  "boats  a.re  en- 
■chored  at  Portland,  Maine,  loading  these  surplus  spuds.     They  will  reac'h 
Belgium  in  tim.c  to  offset  v/inter's  grim  grans. 

Looking  north  of  the  "border,  we  find  our  good  neigh"bor,  Canada,  14  million 
"bushels  short  of  requirements.    Ivo^-i^ially,  in  such  a  situation,  Canada  v/ould  "buy 
directly  from  our  merchants.     If  v;c  were  short,  we  xrould  "buy  from  Canadian  dealers. 
But  this  is      ycaJr  when  normal  business  is  impossible,  because  the  Canadian 
ceiling  is  loss  than  our  combined  supT)ort  price  and  freight  charges.    As  a  result, 
arrangemionts  have  just  been  com.pletcd  by  the  two  goverrxm.ents  to  distribute;  4  and 
a  half  million  "^oushels  of  U.S,  grovn  potatoes  to  Canadian  civilians.     Our  doaJcrs 
v/ill  sell  directly  to  Canadian  dealers. ..  .with  the  Canadian  G-overnment  subsidizing 
the  difference  between  their  low  ceiling  and  our  price  that  covers  support  and 
freight  charges, .nice  reciprocal  action  betv/een  neighbor  goverrxments ,  spelling 
good  will  and  spuds, 

?our  and  a  half  rdllion  bushels  for  Prance 

A  program  similar  to  the  Belgium  negotiations  is  being  worked  out  v/ith 
Prance.    Again,  our  government  v/ill  buy  4  and  a  half  million  bushels  directly 
from  grov/crs  and  dea.lers  and  sell  them  to  the  Prench  •Government  at  somev/hat 
less  than  support,    Agadn,  we  polish  off  two  birds  v;ith  one  stone:     we  maintain 

prices  for  our  own  grov/crs  and  v/e  provide  France  with  a.  staple  food  dv.ring 

a  critical  period  when  she  is  paitching  her  torn  fields. 

All  told,  this  year's  potato  crop  is  like  marina  from  the  good  earth,,,,, 
both  at  homo  and  abroad. 
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C2'  TH3  rC.D  HOHIZOr 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  presents  a  comparatively  "bright  picture 
of  the  nation's  food  prospects  for  next  year.     It  looks  nov;  that  the  total  food 
supply  for  civilians  in  194S  vrill  exceed  that  of  1944,  v;hen  the  nation  ccnsu^Tied 
a  record  auantity  of  food.     The  Department  of  Agriculture  points  out  though,  that 
certain  items,, .pork,  "better  grades  of  "beef  and  veal,  hutter,  margarine,  other 
fats  and' oils,  sugar  and  canned  f  ish, ,  .v.dll  still  "be  short. 

On  the  very  "bright  side  of  the  1946  food  ledger  we  find  more  ice  creej.i, 
cheese,  condensed  and  evaporated  milk,  fluid  cream,  canned  vegetables,  and  fresh 
and  froncn  fish.    Eggs  and  fluid  milk  v;ill  continue  plentiful  in  194S,  though 
the  average  use  per  person  is  likely  to  "be  somev;hat  smaller  than  this  year's 
record.    Supplies  of  chicken,   turkey,  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables,  frozen  and 
dried  fruits,  potatoes  end  sv;eet  potatoes  and  cereals  will' pro'ba"bly  "be  a"bout  the 
same  ne::t  yec.r  as  this. 

V.^e're  do  in."'  all  right  on  meat 

In  estimating  the  meat  supply  for  next  year,  the  Department  forecasts  enough 
to  ?llov;"cach  person  a"bout  145  to  155  pounds,  wholesale  dressed  v;eight.    This  . 
figure  compares  with  130  pounds  this  year.    We  are,  hovrever,  now  eating  r.icat  at 
a  record  or  near  record' rate.    In  1S44,  civilians  "bought  150  pounds  per  i^erson,,,, 
the  highest  rote  in  over  30  years. 

This  year's  total  food  supply  is  nov/  estimated  to  "be  only  slightl;:-  smaller 
than  194<;'s  high.    The  relatively  high  total  was  made  possi"ble  "by  reduction  in 
government  "bujring  since  the  end  of  the  war. .  .together  with  "bumper  crops  aiid  near 
record  livestock  production.    Most  of  t'.'.o  expected  improvement  in  civiliaji  food 
supplies  next  year  will  also  stem  from  the  cufback  in  military  food  requirements. 
These  purchases  will  drop  to  a  third  or  a  fourth  of  the  1945  level.    Exports  and 
shipments  of  food  in  1946  will  continue  large  if  satisfactory  financial  arrange- 
ments are  completed, 

CAZRI-Ori 

Thanlisgiving  is  over,  "but  record  num'oers  of  turkey  will  continue  to  "be 
availa"blc,    Sspecially  the  "big  "birds,    Turkey  meat  jproduction  hoi^ped  on  the  "bajad- 
wagon  this  year  to  record  a  nev;  high  of  650  million  pounds  dressed  weight.  This 
is  100  million  pounds  above  1944,  and  300  million  poimds  above  the  pre-war  average. 
They  car.c  big  this  year  because  there  was  plenty  of  feed,  and  a  long  grov/ing 
season.    The  e.rmy  snagged  the  lighter  weights  because  they  couldn't  get  the  big 
birds  in  the  field  kitchens. 

But  don't  let  size  dismay  you.     The  industry  is  cutting  the'  big  turkeys  in 
halves,  end.  smaller  portions,  pjad  v/rapping  the  pieces  "in  cellophajie.    This  is 
in  case  3-our  oven  can't  accommodate  a  big  follov;. 
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Here'  exe  some  welcome  suggestions  from  Home  Economists  of  the  U.S.  DeiDOXtment 
of  Agriculture  on  how  to  deal  with  frozen  poultry  TDefore  cooking  it, 

Because  it  cooks  more  evenly  and  takes  less  fuel,  poultry  should  he  thav/ed 
"before  it's  cooked,    Tell  the  homemaker  that  she  will  get  good  results  if  she 
will  thav.'  the  hird  slowly  in  the  refrigerator,    A  three  or  four  poujid  hird  takes 
overnight  or  longer  to  thaw  completely.     It  talces  less  time  to  thaw  the  hird  at 
room  temperature.    Eut  once  thawed  poultry  is  more  perishahle  than  meat  freshly 
killed,  so  it  must  he  cooked  immediately. 

If  sho's  short  on  time  and  the  poultry  must  he  thawed  quickly,  tell  the 
homemalcer  to  use  a  m.oderate  oven  temperature.     It's  a  mistal-ce  to  speed  things 
up  "by  using  high  heat.     Temperature  higher  than"  moderate '  v;i  11  shrinlc  and  toughen 
the  mcat^  '.-It's  hest  to  allov/  extra  time  so  the  meat  will  thavr  and  cook  thoroughly 
all  the  vjay  through, 

T.'hether  the  meat  is  thawed  in  the  refrigerator, ,. at  room  temperature  or 
while  cooking, ,  .here '  s  one  don't  to  pass  along.    Don't  soak  the  frozen  j)oultry 
in  v;ator.    Soaking  causes  reckless  loss  of  good  juice.    The  hest  advice  is  to 
allov;  enough  time  for  thav/ing,  no  matter  what  method  is  used.  •  ■ 


,    '  ■'  MSB T  THE  IflWAHi 

A  version  of  the  "home  tov;n  girl  malces  good"  story 'may  he  •  coming  your  v/ay 
next  v;ock.    Around  50G  farm  girls  from  46  states' will  he  in^  Chicago  attending  the 
national  4-H  Cluh ' Congress .     They'll  he  competing  with  each  other  for  contest 
a^Afards  in  such  diverse  suhjects  as  clothing,  food  prepara.tion,  canning,  home 
groujids  heautif ica.tioh,'  dress  rovigvj,  girl's  record,  leadership,  achievement  and 
health,    hast  year,  the  girls  carried  off  some  of  the  laurels • la- the  traditionally 
masculine  compoti tion. . . farm  safety. 

Dates  of  the  4-H  Cluh  Congress  in  Chicago  are  Decemhor  1-5.    Your  State 
Agricultural  Extension  editor 'will  fill  your'  requests  for  •  information  and  will- 
arrange  interviews  with  the  winners  from  your  area- v/ho- are  attending  the  Chica.go 
meeting. 


A  SLIP  THAT  EIT5   

T/hile  you're  advising  your  listeners  to  huy  only ■  the ■  clothes  they  need, 
you'll  v/ant  to  pass  along  some  tips  for  wise  huying.    Here  are  some  suggestions 
from  clothing  specialists  of  the  U.S.  Deprrtment  of  Agriculture  on  huying  a  slip. 
Many  of  your  listeners  may  he  giving  slips  to  their  friends  and  fpjnily,  this 
Christmas,    Tell  them  to  rememhcr  that  the  fit -of  a  slip -depends  not  only  on  the 
size,   out  on  the  way  it's  designed,  too,    For  example ^  -the ■ popular  hias-cut 
slip  is  more  likely  to  fit  a  slender  figure  than  a-stout-onc.    Eor  stout  women, 
a  straight-cut  slip  usually  is  hotter.    ■  -  .  .  •  - 

Tfncn-your  listeners  huy  slips  for  themselves ,-- they •  should  try  thom  on  if 
possihle.    The  specialists  advise  the  huyer  of  a  hias  slip  to  he  sure  it's  large 
enough.    After  it's  washed,  the  too-small  hias  slip  ripples  and  draws  at  the  seams, 
and  the  slcirt  hangs  unevenly.    Many  women  depend -on -the 'straps  to  take  care  of  ■■ 
any  necessary  adjustment  in  length.    But  if  a  slip  fits  properly,  it  can't  he 
drawn  tip  or  let  down  very  much  without  spoiling  the  fit. 


Los  Angeles 


Grapefruit 

Apples,  oranges,  persimmons,  limes,  winter 
pears,  lemons,  avocados  (high,  "out  slightly 
lower),  pomegranates 

Bananas,  Bartlett . pears ,  cranberries,  fig-'s, 
quinces,  cralDapplce 
Potatoes,  caulif lov/er,  eggplant 
Sv/eet  potatoes,  catiliage,  rutabagas,  carrots, 
onions,,  hard  squash,  bunched  vegetables, 
celery  (slightly  lover) 

Tom.atoes,  soft  squash,  peas,  snap  beans,  lima 
beans,  corn  (slightly  lov/er),  cucumbers  (hi^), 
peppers  (high),  green  onions,  artichokes, 
broccoli,    Brussels . sprouts 

San  Francisco 

BES'T  rHJIT  BLTS  Small  size  oranges 

liv  i-iOrSPiAiS  Su??Ll*  Large  oranges  (higher),  apples,  grapes, 

avocados  (slightly  lower),  pears  (ceiling) 

117  LIGHT  SUPPLY  Grapefruit,  cranberries  (ceiling) 

BEST  VUGIiTABLI]  BUYS  Cabbage,  caulif  lov/er,  celery 

li^  MOISPATE  SUPPLY  Potatoes,  onions,  sweet  potatoes  (higher) 

bunched  vegetables,  hard  sojaash,  snap  beaiis. 
and  lettuce  (ceiling),  spinach  (higher), 
tomatoes  (good  quality  scarce) 
1¥.  LIGHI  SUPPLY  Soft  sa_uash,  artichokes,  poppers  (higher) 

Portland 

BEST  PPUIT  BUYS..   Grapefruit  (ceiling) 

IF  MOnSPAI'Ij  SLTFPLY  Oranges,  apples,  grapes,  nuts,  cranberries, 

persimmons,  pomegranates,  pears,  limes 

li-  L  IfrKT  SUPPLY  Coconuts 

BEST  "^GGDSABLS  3UTS  Cabbage,  caulif  lov/er 

IK  MODHiPsASZ;  SuTPLY  Eggplant,  cucumbers,  peppers,  sv/ect  potatoes 

IF  LIGrlT  SuTPLY,  JLettuce,  celery,  soft  squash 

Seattle 

BEST  m'JII  3uTS  V.'hite  seedless  grapefruit 

IF  MOnnHL-.TE  SITPLY  Apples,  cranberries,  grapes,  pears,  avocados 

III  LIGHT  SUTPLY  BanaJias 

BEST  VliC-E TABLE  3UTS  Cabbage,  broccoli,  spinach,  winter  squash, 

beets,  carrots,  rutabagas 
IF  MOrSPATS  SUPPLY  Potatoes,  dry  onions,  sv^ect  lootatocs,  green 

beans,  cucumbers,   (high),  eggplaait,  pdppcrs, 

zucchini  (high) 
IF  LIGHT  Su'PPLY  Lettuce  ,  ■ 


BEST  'PBJJIT  FJYS. . . . 
IF  MOrGPJ.TE  SUPPLY. 

IH  LIGHT  SUTPLY.... 

BEST  ";^GETA3LE  BUYS 
IF  MCI]BHATL  SUPPLY. 

IF  LIGHT  SUPPLY  


Radio  Round'up 


weekly  service  For  Directors  oF 
Women's  Radio  Programs 


lOTEMBJ]?,  30,  1945 
I  U      THIS      IS  'S'  U'  E 

THE  LID'S  0?F.  ^.  .  .  .Here  '  s  -how.  we  stand  on  the  mec.t  supply 

.  -  for  this  and  next  year. 

POIHT.. ..  .3UT  IvGT:  rii?CY-FK3E. . . . .  .Fats  and  oils  nay  be  unrs  bioned,  "but-     .  v 

Ihej  are  not  plentiful,  yet,  .Hei-e's 
vhy  they  are.no  ion-ger  rationed,  ejid  a 
statement  from  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
.  ■;  Anderson.  -  - 

IT'S  UP  TO  US..........,',,  .....Here  are  four  important  points  ehoxxt 

the  food  situation  v^hich  we  must'  all' 
y    .  remem"ber , 

A^  CHIGO;?  TS.  EVJIP-Y  FOT. .After  so  many  chicken-less  months,  we 

■     "  have  an  abundance  -  so  why  limit  the 

fajTiily  to  just  chicken  on  Sbiiday? 

"A  HOSS  AI^IOIfG-  ROOTS"...  .Onions  are  in-  the  news  again  -  there  will 

be  plenty  this  year,  .ejnd  here  are  some 
suggestion's  for  buying  and  storing  them. 

SUl'S-illG-  UP  The  women  of  America  learned  a  gi'eat 

deal  about  food  economy  from  this  v/ar».. 
'  we've  sighted  a  few  exafcples  in  this 
  issue'  to  show  how  it  was  done. 


U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  Room  555 

821  Market  Street 
'  San  Francisco  3,  California 
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TEE  LID'S  0?? 

If  these  \/ere  nornal  times,  the  end  of  meat,  canned  fish,  and  fats  and 
oils  rationing  vould  be  something  to  celebrate.    ITo  one  will  deny  that  those 
ration  b':oks  and  little  red  tokens  vfere  a  lot  of  bother.    But  these  are  not 

normal  tines  so  it's  hard  to  blov;  whistles  and  toss  corxfetti,  and  generally 

rejoice,    Ilillions  of  people  the  world  over  are  suffering  from  malnutrition, 
i'iany  of  then  are  doomed  to  die  of  starvation. 

rortunatelv,  the  lifting  of  rationing  of  all  foodstuffs  except  sugar 
will  not  affect  our  commitments  to  make  available  3O  million  -pounds  of  beef, 
veal  axLd  lanb  weekly  for  sale  to  foreign  governments,    "here  is  no  intention 
to  renege  on  the  President's  promise  to  ship  the  maximum  aiiiount  of  food  to 
allied  and  liberated  countries. ...  those  v'ho  pay  for  it  directly,  and  those 
served  by  UiiHPA.    Heat  for  foreign  shi:Xient  is  obtained  throUf];h  government 

sct-asidcs  for  cecf ,  veal,  and  mutton  and  these  set  asides  will  remain  in 

effect. 

Plenty  of  mor-t  for  us,  and  other  nations,  too 

Secretary  Anderson  assures  the  nation  that  the  amount  of  meat  loft  for 
domestic  consv'J^jption  will  be  more  than  adcouatc.    Per  the  month  of  December 
it  is.  estimated  that  supplies  available  to  U.S.  ci\-'ilians  will- be  at  an' annual 
rate  of  aboiit  I05  pounds  per  capita.     This  vrill  drop  to  about  I55  pounds  for 
the  first  G_uarter  of  1946,    Even  if  v;o  should  supply  UllPiPJl  an  extra  allotment 
of  a  hundred  million  pounds  per  month,  and  sot- aside  slightly  more  than  that 
for  sale  to  foreign  countries,  the  supT)ly  would  still  be  at  a  ra.tc  of  around 
150  porjids  per  capita  in  this  ■  country. 

After  the  winter  slaughtering-  is  over,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  es- 
timates show  a  drop  to  l^E  pounds  for  the  second  quarter  of  19^6  and  lUO  pounds 
for  the  third  quarter.    The  1935-39  average  Jinnixal"  &onstrfTpti6h"  rate  v;as  126  pounds. 
By  the  last  quarter  of  13^6  our  meat  suppl:,'  is  expected  to  climb  obovc  16O  pounds 
per  person  after  deducting  supplies  for  foreign  shipment.    And  this  totals  a 
lot  more  meat  than  the  I5O  pounds  per  capita  in  13-r^l-  v/hcn  meat  rationing  v;as 
largely  suspended  for  part  of  the  year,  and' a  very  high  level  of  consumer  buying 
pov;cr  prevailed* 

Don't  tear  u-p  those  ration  books  yet 

■Eiis  over-all  adequacy  of  meat  supplies  does  not  s-ssurc  s'ofiicient  pork 
products  or  choice  stealcs  and  roasts,    "ith  the  rationing  lid  lifted*  it  is 
likely  tha.t  cons^'amcrs  v/ho  were  short  on  red  points  and  long  on  green  backs 
will  be  Johnny-on-the-spot  for  the  bcstest  and  thc'mostest.     That's  when  the 
scramble  .. starts,..., that's  v/hcn  you  trudge  from  store  to  store,    That's  vihcn 
you  might  look  back  and  think  tha,t  the  rationing  system  had  its  good  points  too. 

At  ojiy  rate,  hold  on  to  your  ration  books. ..  .don' t  turn  them  into  confetti 
yet.    They'll  come  in  handy  for  sugar. 


poiitt/.  .BUT  irr  pai-tcy-?:-iiih!   '         /  ., 

,  Pats  and  oils  may  "bo  point-frco,  but  this  docs,  not  moan  the  end  of.  the 
fat  salvage  program.    Pats  and  odls  aro  far  from  abundant,    Nor  is  there  any 
immodiato  prospect  of  -imprpvoment  in  supply.    Butter  vrill  remain  relatively/" 
scarce,,  especially,  since  this  is;  the  low  production  obo  of  the  year.    Many  hone- 
makors.  arc  already  finding  butter  raid  oleomargarine  hard  to  come  by.    And  many 
store.s.  are'  setting  up  an  informal  rationing  system  of  their  ov/n. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  v;ill  continue  to  limit  the  use  of  fats  and 
oils  by  industrial  users  such  as  balcerics  and  institutions.    Manufacturers  of 
shortening,  margarine,  salad  oil  o.nd  other  products  v/ill  continue  to  operate 
under  existing  quota  limito.tions.    Also,  meat  dealers  v;ill  continue^  to  pay  up 
to  four  cents  a  pound  for  used  f.ats.      ,      .  ■  ; 

At  this  point  it  is  natural  for  the  6^+  dollar  question  to  j)pj)  up;  then 
V7hy  .did  the  government  cut  fats  and  oil^  off  the  ration  list?    Briefly  here's 
the  answer.  '  Since  fats;  and  oils  -and  moat  shared  the  so.me  ration  booh,  the  ■ 
continuation  of  fats  and  oils  rationing  .v/ould  heave  required  a  completely  ncv; 
rationing  system.    This  ■'jou.ld  have  involved  re-registration  of  more  than  500,000 
industrial  aaid' institutional,  users,,,         .And  the  possible,  issuance  ,qf  ncv/  ration 
books.    -It  seemed  much  simpler  to  end  formal  rationing  and  institute  informal 
control  at  the  store  level. 

December  supplies  of  fats. and  oils  arc  expected  to  be  at  an  annual  rate 
of  50  pounds  per  capita,   .  Eais  compares  v;ith  an  average  prcv/ar  consumption  of 
U8  pounds.    Por  the  first  and  second  quarter  of  l9'-!-b,  per  person  civilian  sup- 
plies of  fats  and  oils  arc  expected  to  bo  at.  the ,  aiajaual  rate  of  about  pounds., 
nearly  10  percent  bclov;  the  prev/ar  rate, 

"   These  estimates  iflril],.  enable  the  government  to  export,  the  fats  and  oils   ■  ■ .. 
needed  for  essential,  relief  in  war-torn' comtries.    Pvery  effort  is.  being- made" 
.to  obtain  all .  the-- vcgetabi'e  oils  possible  from  recently  liberated  par  Eastern 
areas,  ..  ;.       ,  ■  •■•  . 

'    •     The ,  end  of ,  rationing  :will  ' increase  the  tendency  to  scarry  for  what  ,is 
available.  .'Uritil  supplies  of  fats  and  oils  im.prove,  it  is  vital  to  remember 
-that  normal  buying.,wil],,.  help 'the  situation,  ,  Binges-buying  will  only  upset,  the.',  ' 
.■;f.at  cart,.    So  buy  as  yotvncod,., , .  ♦  .and  keop^-the  fat  cart  on -an .'even  keel,    .     ,  . 

Sere's  what  Secretary,  of,  A,.griQulturo  A.ndo'rsQn  says .  if  i.  ■  ' 

"It  is  just  as.  importaiit  now  as  when,  used  fats  and  oils  were  rationed 
to.  save  and  turn  in  every  bit  of  used;kitchsn  fats.  .Used  fo.ts  con- 
tinue to  be  one  of  .the  most  important  sources  of.. supply  for  the 
m.anufacture  of  soop  and  for  other  industrial  uses.  '  It  may  be  m.o.ny 
months  before  vie  can  obtain  adequate  supplies  of  imported  fats  and 
oils  for  these  uses.     In  the  meantime,  every  housewife  can  help 
to  prevent  soap  shorto.ges  by  tirrning  in  her  used  kitchen  fats, 
and  dcoders  can  help  by  continued  collections." 


IT'S  "0?  TC  US 


ITow  that  ve  are  anlcle  high  in  holidav  spirits,  with  5hanl<:sgiving  dovra 

and  Christmas  to  go  ^'dth  onl;^  sugar  and  tire  coupons  to  fret  about,.  , 

it's  a  good  time  to  stop  a  moment  and  think  about  American  food,  and  how 
it  can  "become  one  of  the  v/orld' s  most  pov;erful  forces. 

Here  in  America  vie  have  enough  food  for  ourselves  and  some  to  spare  for 
ovjT  allies.  _  It  is  up  to  us  to  use  this  precious  horn  of  plent3^  to^ -clinch 
victory  into  peace.    Every time  we  read  about  Europe,  we  read  that  millions 
are  starving.     This  is  her  first  peacetime  winter  in  J  years.     It  is  also  her 
grimi-iest.     Somehow,  there  v;as  food  during  the  war.    ITov;  there  is  little  or 
none  in  msaiy  places.'  And  she  '  look  to  America. 

Our  allies  need  about  1  billion,  3OO  raillio'h  po-'jnds  .of  meat  next  year. 
Eov;  much  do  you  think  this  amounts  to  per  pel-son?   -'Ac'tually,  less  than  10  • 
pounds  per  person.    Doesn't  seem  much  to  spare,  does  it?    Just  enough  to  pro- 
vide us  a  couple  of  hamb'orgers  a  v;eok.    After  v;e've  sent  this  meat  abroad,  we 
oursolve-s  wil^L.-Tje  eating  about  I55  pounds  per  head  during,  the  first  quarter  of 
IS'+S, ,  .>  .21-  more  pounds  than  we  ate -in  prewar  years.  :  ITot  a  great  sacrifice,  do. 
you  thinlr?     .- .  '  ■ 

?our  points  should  be  romeraberfed'i^bo-ut  the 'food  situation;!:  ■ 

First  we  have  enough  food  for  ourselves-  and  enough  to  take  the  edge 

off  starvation  in  liberated  countries.  ..  { 

Second... «...  ,v;e  are  not  doing  the  v/hole  job-  of  feeding  the  United  Nations, 
Thege  nation-g  are"  helijing  themselves  too*    ITaturally:  th,ey  need  help.  Gaiiada,, 
Australia,.  ITov;  Zealand  and'  several  South  American  and  Caribbean  countries  arc 
also  supplying  food  to  liberated  nations. 

Third  V'e  are  not  playing  Santa  Claus.    3y  far  the  largest  part  of  this 

food  v;c  arc  no\/  sending  abroad  is  going  to  nations  v/ho  arc  paying  for  it. 

And  last  American  food,  by  helping  to  .banish  hunger  and  unrest,  can,' 

be  one  of  the  most  po'./crful  forces  in  the  v/orld  for  crystallizing  victorv  into 
peace.        Let's  do  more .  than  dream  of  a  v.'hite  Christmas  this  year. 


From  the  looks  of  it  now,  it  appears  that- -the  number  of  chicks  hatched - 
this  year  may  equal  or  exceed  .the  record  hatch  of  15^3.    The  number  of  chicks  on 
order  iTovcmber  1  for  later' delivery  was  28.  percent  larger  than  :the  number;  on, 
order  iTovember  1,  19*44.    All  sections  of  the  country  shoi,'cd  increased  bookings.... 
except  the  Ilev;  England  states  v;hich  is  a  feed  deficit -area.  ■ 

.Output  of  chicks  during  October  v;as  estimated  at  over  hi  million,  the  highcs-fe 
October  output  on  record.  ...43  percent  larger  than  the  number  hatched  d^oring 
October  of  19^4!:-. .  .and  5  percent  above  the  previous- October  record  of  over  39  nil- 
lion  baby  chicks  in  October  I9U3.    This  means  that,  vdth  the  appearance  of  January 
and  February  of  the  ITew-Ycar,  there  may  be  a  hca\ry  supply  of  fryers  ajid  broilers. 
This  will  add  to  the  quantity  of  meat  chickens  in  the  spring  season  v/hen  market- 
ings arc  normally  small,    Eovrever,  homcmclcers  v/ho  have  pulled  through  the  v/ar 
years  v/ith  hardlj''  a  chicken  on  the  horizon  should  not  be  phased  by  the  prospect  of 
having  more  chicken  than  usual.    It's  just  a  matter  of  changing  the  tunc  of  chick- 
en every  S-onday  (when  you  could  get  it)... to  chicken  as  often  as  the  family  can 
take  it. 


"A  ROSE  MOi'Ta  HOOTS" 


.  .  l/liat  is  there  alDout,  an  onion  that  is  so  clesira'ole?  What  is  it  that  com- 
nends  it  to  you  and  your  neighbor?  How  come  so  many  Victory  gardens  v/ere  de- 
dicated to  a  host  of  onions,  swaying  and  "bending  in  the  breeze? 

I^'ho  ansver  is  the  same ...  there '  is  flavor  in  an  onion.    And  there's  nothing 
that  csxi  pinch-hit  for  its  special  kind  of  flavor.     It  has  a  tang  that  can 
spike  the  most  prosaic  dish.    Whip  up  an  omelette,  and  what  do  j^ou  have?  You 
have  an  omelette.    But  mince  an  onion  into  it,,, and  you  have  a  thing  apart. 

So  it's  good  nev^s,  indeed,  to  learn  that  the  supply  of  onions  is  T)lentif  ul. . . 
viith  moderate  prices  prevailing.     The  onions  we  find  in  the  stores  v/ere  harvested 
in  the -fall  and'  held  in  storage  for  just  this  moment.    There  a.re  tiie  yellow, 
mediuJH— sized  onions  that  are, medium  pungent.     These  hail  from  Minnesota,  Wis- 
consin, Iowa  and  points  east.    Then  there  are  the  sweet  Spanish, ,  ,lra-go  and 
mild,. •ixrf ect  with  hamb.urgers.     They  find  their  way  into  the  nation's  markets 
from  onion  fields  in  Colorado,  Utah, .  Id.atjo  and  Oregon. 

To  determine  a  good  ,-oni,on  you  don't  have  to  he  a  "pincher."    C-ood  quality 
is  judged  by  looking.     If  onions  are  bright,  clean,  hard',  v;ell-shaped,  dry- 
skinnod» ,  .that?  s' your  onion-.     If,  however,  they  seem  moist  around  the  neck, 
decay, is  setting  in,    .The  outer  scales  or  the  scales  in  the  center  of  the  bulb 
arc  the  first  to  go'^  '  If  they  have  strange  shapes,,  known  as  splits  or  doubles 
Sold  bottle  necks,  don't  reject  them.    Deformities  are  only  ob jcctiona.ble  if 
they  cause  waste..  .    ..  ..  ..  ..    .    ..     .      ■  . 

.,  ,  .    As 'for  storage,  "  the 'sQlindest  -  advrVcc  is ...  if  .you  don^t .  have  a  dry,  cool, 
dark  corner,  just  buy  the  ..amount  "you,  need  at .  the  .moment.    Othorwise  they  might 
grow  \-;hiskcrs  and  go  .  soft'  in  the  middle,        '   .....   '  ,  ■ 

The  English  poet,  Robert  Louis  Stercns on,  refers  to  the  onion  as  the  "rose 
among  roots,"  the  "poetic  soul  of- the  salad^'bowl, "    And  he's  dead  right.  On 
the,  other  hand, -one  Will  .Shakespeare  den.ies  onions,  on  the  groyjid  that  they 
.violate  sweet  breath,.  ,^  .  ,  1,;..../   ,„, :  .  ,..  .  ■  „•  .  . 

Onions  v/crc  eaten  ea.riy  as  4-30  3.C.  '  '  '  '    " .  '  • 

If  you  could,  go  backward  in 'history,  about  3000  years  .and  look  in'to  art, 
ancient.  Egyptian-,  temple,,  you  v/ould  see  men  and  women,''h\mbly  kncc.li^Lg' in 
vrarship,  before  , a  , little  green  plant  which, today,  v/e  „Gall  th?  onion»    laien  the 
cjicicnt  pyrajnids  v;erc '  built ,,  one  of  .  the  early  writers  told  about  an  inscription 
on  one  of  them'  which  gave  the  amount  of  money  the  v/orkers  spent  on'  onions  while 
v/orking  on  that .  particular  building.  ,  ,     ...       .     .■  •  • 

H  0  W  ■    TO     K  :A  K  E  "  Y"0  U.R     'j  0  0  J  '  E  T  G-  H"T     FOR'    E  .5  E  E  D  0  M 

Yes,  even  though"  rationing 'is  all  over, .  ,e3ccepf  '' ori  'sugar, .  .our' food,  and  the 

■way  wc  use  it  is  -importajit  to  the  frccdom,,of .  the  .world.     There  ai-e  many  things 

v;e  American -homemalfers  can  do  to  see  that  our  .food' fights  for  freedom,  and  here 
a.rc  just  a  few  of.  them:  .  '         '.  ... 

'AVOID  mfiJEOESSAHY  .EOOE  V/ASTB         CONSERVE  SUG-AH     "      SAVE  USEE  KITCHEN  EATS 

USE  ASUDIMT  EOODS  OETSN  CAEEEULLY  CHECIv  CEILISG  PRICES 


SUI.IMir&  UP 


I'To  Qusstion  aljout  it  wartime  food  needs  taught  the  vromen  of  the  United 

States  iiev;  tricks  in  putting  up  food  for  home  use»     These  up-to-date  x^ractices 
are  high-lighted  in  an  extension  service  reviev;  of  the  canning  records  of  nearly 
tv.;o  aiid  a  half  million  American  families. 

Today's  homemaker  cans  v/ith  a  plan.    She  figures  hov;  many  jars  of  each  kind 
of  vegeta.hle  the  family  will  need  for  well-oalanced  meals  during  the  months  when 
fresh  produce  from  the  garden  is 'riot  availslile.    Then  she  sets  "up  her  carxning 
"budget  to  meet  the  family's  nutrition  requirements. 

In  i-Iissouri,  for  example,  a  food  hahit  survey  showed  that  meals  vrcre  often 
lacking;  in  tomatoes  and  green  and  yellow  vegetahles.    So  when  Missouri  home- 
makers  filled  their  canning  TDudgets .' . , .  .More  than  22  thousand  of  them  put  up  30 
quarts  of  tomatoes  for  each  memlDer  of  the'  family,   *Hore.  than  32  thousaiad  of  them 
put  up  enough  green  and  yellov;  vegeta'blcs .  to  have  greens  once  a  week  and' s(5me 
other  foods  from  the  green-end-ycllov/  group  each  day  of  the  year, 

IXiring  the  war,  homemakers  learned, to  put  up  food  in  a  variety  of  v;ays  

"by  cabining,  freezing,  drying  and  storing.     They  also  learned  to  put  up  a  variety 
of  foods.     In  Mississippi,  they  canned  pecans.     In  the "  coastal  statcs't'hcy  put 
up.  fish  Dy  canning,  smoking  and  salting  it.     In  Arkansas,,  they  put  up. more  'than 
17  thousand  pounds  of  American  cheese.  .       .  : 

r-omcmakers  of  this  country  not  only  put  up  food  for  the  home  front,,.,, 
they  also  sent  their  home  canned  products  over  the  seven  seas,    T^'-pical  of  this  is 
an.  Indiana,  community  v;here  the  homemakers  did.  their  canning 'in  a,  group.  Thirty- 
one  Doys  who  were  overseas  received  a.  t)Ox  packed  v;ith  a  can  of  .  chicken,  a  can 
of  fruit  caizc,  popcorn,  and  the  "best  wishes  of  the  folks  at  home, 

..    .         '    TUIgSY  !vELC0:.:3-H0ii3  ' 

ITov;  that  so  many  service  men  arc  returning  to  their  families,  your  listeners 
will  prolDahly  "be  having  informal  "buffet  suppers  for  them  all  throu;^^!  the  holiday 
sea.son.    And  of  course,  there's  nothing  Toetter  for,  a  "buffet  supper  thoii  turkey. 

There  is  an  a"bundance  of  very  .large-  torn  turkeys  on  the  market  this  year, 
Mar."  firms  arc  pdcka^ring  thorn  in  halves  or 'pieces  so  here's  an  idea  'for-  yorjr" 
i7  9tc:-.crG  in  case  they  c?-n  find  only'r  whole,  toorlr.rr^c  Dird..The:-  uirht  split 
it  -..-i  •':.:-.' r  :i::igh":>or!    We've 'all  gotten  into  the  neigh'oorly  ha^it  -  ;more  during 
the  v/ar  than  ever,    ivo  reason  why  vre  can't  keep  up  the  cooperation, 

'..'ith  the  turkey  -  either  hot  or  cold  -  "a  large  filling  salad  is  al\,'ays  good. 
A  potato  salad,  or  a  tart  craji"berry  gelatine  salad.     In  addition  to  the  salad, 
a  relish  dish  alvrays  seems  to  make  a  "big  hit  i-zith  the  men.    Lettuce  rolls, 
cucum"bcr  and  carrot  sticks,  green  onions ,.  radishes ,  .olives ...  all  the  usual  relishes. 

Por  a  simple  "buffet  dessert ,  "bleu  cheese  and  crackers  is  always  accopta"ble. 
Or,  if  it's  an  especially  festive  occasion,  any  of  the  hqliday  pies  v.rould  "oc  a 
real  treat, . .mince ,  pumpkin  or  chess  pies.    And  if  there 'are  several  hoys  in 
the  ncigli"borhood  vfho  are  corning  "back  aroijnd  the  same  time,,  perhaps  the  neigh^bors 
v/ould  like  to  go  together  on  the  food  and  make  it  a  real  community  welcome. 


-7- 


OIJ  A  SOUR  JTOTS 


ITov/  that  most  commercially  made  spJad  dressings  and  mayonn3,ise  are  strictly 
"under  the  coujiter"  merchandise,  many  homemakers  are  making /their  ov;n.     Of  course, 
most  tjn>es  of  dressings  call  for  vinegar,.    And  since  there  are  vinegars  and 
vinegars,  we  thought  you  might  like  to  pass  on  to'  your  listeners  a  snail  des- 
cription of  the  more  common  vinegars  so  they'll  knovr  vrhich  to  use  in  their  horae- 
ine.de  so.lad  dressings.    Ho  matter  v/hich  kind  they  use,  remind  you.r  listeners  that 
vinegar  should  not  he  exposed  to  direct  sunlight,  as  that  causes  deterioration. 

CIDHP.  YlhSGAR  is  made  from  apple  juice,  and  is  the  most  common  and  important 
type*    It*s  amher  colored,  and  smells  of  ripe  a.pples.     Can  "be  used  in  any  salad, 
dressing,  hut  manj?-.  prefer  the  more  suhtle  flavors  of  the  other^  types, 

".SIu;Il  YIIOQ-aH,  or  distilled  white  vinegar  as  it's  often  laheled,  is  another 
very  common  ty]pe.     It's  used  principally  for  pickling,  "but  it  is  also  useful 
in  spJei,d  dressings  where  a  strong  sour  tang  is  desired. 

MAiT  VIlTHC-APw,  sometim.es  called  "beer  vinegar,  is  made  from,  malted  , grain  -  usually 
"barley.    It  is  darker  than  Cider  vinegar,  and  its  odor  is  suggestive  of  "beer. 
Ha,s  a  mellow  tang,  when  properly  aged,  and  is  excellont  for  salad  dressings, 
esx^ocially  vinegar  and  oil  dressings.   ; 


TAHSAGOI"  YIl^GAH  is  the  most  popular  of  all  'flavored  vinegars.^     The  leaves  of 
the  te.rragon  plant  are  used,  generally  with  Malt  vinegar,  to  jDroeuce  a  delicate 
re.thcr  fresh- tasting  tang,  vrhich  makes  it  especially  adaptable  to  dressings  made 
for  green  salads. 


OEiEir.  YI1I3G-ARS  in  common  use  are  Chili  vinegar,  Shallot  vinega.r,  Pineapple  vinegar 
and  C-arlic  vinegar. 


Or» .flavor  your  ovm  _  ' 

There  are  many  fancy  vinegars  on  the  market,  flavored  with  various  spices 
and  hcrhs.    But  you  can  malce  majay  of  them  yourself,  using  your  fe.voritc  vinegar 
as  a  "base,    for  instance,  all  you  need  to  do  to  make  garlic  vinega.r  is  to  soak 
a  clove  or  two  of  garlic  in  a  "bottle  of  Halt  or  Tarra.gon  vinega>,r,_  and  remove 
the  garlic  when  the  desired  strength  has  been  reached,. 

Here  are  some  more  suggestions  which  apply  to  French'  'tyvc  dressings, 
generally.     The  a^dditions  and  flsivorings  all  contri'bute  to  the  tang  of  a  salad 
dressing.,  m^aking  the  same  old  green  salad  an  exciting  dish  with  every  va,riation. 
For.  instance,  you  can  "buy  a  fairly  large  bottle  of  a  good  base  vinegar,  such  as 
tialt  or  Tarragon,  pour  it  out  into  sovural  smaller  bottles,  and  r.dd  a  suitable 
aEiount  of  the  following  to  ea.ch: 


Roquefort  or  31ou  cheese 
Camcmhert  cheese 
Chopijcd  fresh  parsley 
Chopped  capers 
Onion  juice 
Chopped  onion 


Chopped  green  onion  tops  or 
Fresh  thyme 
Fresh  sage 

Fresh  or  dried  rosemary 
I'i^holo  cloves  and  corn  syrup 
Olive  oil  and  garlic 


chives 
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Los  Angeles 

31325  v^jjj^   C-rapefruit 

III  :I0IE2A'2Ii  SUPPLY,  Oranges  end  lemons  (higher),  persimmons,  Winter  i'elis 

pears,  limes  (rcasona.lDle) ,  avocados  (slightlj"  lov;er), 
pomegranates 

II"  supply  Apples,  melons,  "bananas,  cren^berries  (ceiling),  figs 

(high),  tangerines  (high) 
P3Su:  YEGSTAPLS  BUY  Cauliflower 

liT  I-IOLEPAiS  SL^PPLY..  Potatoes,  onions,   tomatoes,  sweet  potatoes,  caVoage, 

lettuce .  (ceiling) ,  hard  squash,  carrots,  ■briichcd 
vcgctrblcs,  celer;;,'-,  rutplDpgps,  eggplant 

II'  LlCrli'I'  SUPPLY  Pep.s  rnd  "beans  (ceiling),  cucura'bers  and  peppers  (high), 

Italian  and  vhite  summer  squash,  a.rtichokes,  oroccoli, 
Brussels  sprouts  (high) 

Srn  Francisco 

3S32  IPUIT'.  BUYS  Smrll  sir;c  oranges,  grapefruit,  persimmons'-   

IxT  IIODZPATS  SUPPLY  Avocados  (lov.-cr),  pears,  grapes,  Iprge  size  oranges 

(hisher)  , 
II"  LIC-I-IH  SUPPLY  Cran"bcrries,  pomegranates   .  ■ 

3ES-I  I'LC-Zl-I'APLZ  BUYS  Cauliflower,  celery,  onions,  potatoes  and  hard  squash 

III  i;ODI]?^'Z::  SUPPLY  Tomatoes  (higher),  peas  ^  (ceiling) ,  lettuce,,  mushrooms,  ■ 

■  soft  squash  (lover),  splnrch  (higher)-,  "broccoli,  calD"bage, 
"bunched  vegeta"bles 

li^  LIG-H?  SUPPLY  Snpp  "bcc-ns,  eggplpnt  (coiling)  .  ' 

Portl.-^nd  ;      .  • 
BSSn:  PHuI?  BUYS  Small  size  white  grapefruit 

IIT  I  IODPPA:nH]  SUPPLY  Orsjagcs  ,  .  .  ^  ~ . 

B3SP  I'pj'3-LIAPL3  BUYS  iifo.2  potatoes,  spinach,  cab"bage,  ruta"bagas 

Seattle  .  '        -  ■ 

BSS2  PliJIT  BUYS, ......... .Oranges ,  small.  si.ze 'vrhite  grapefruit 

Tf.  llOHjJJSS  SUPPLY  .Satsuna  oranges,  apples,  grapes,  pears,  avocados  (lower)- 

liT  LlC-IiP  SUPPLY   ,Crr-:aDcrrics 

B33:?  VSC-r.2A3LS  3uTS  Ga"b"ba^c,  potatoes,  hard  squash,  ruta"bagas 

li"  llOIEPJilS  SUPPLY  Yaxis,  sweet  potatoes',  troccoli,  isrussels  sprouts,  carrots, 

■  cauliflower,-  onions,  celcr",  cucumocrs,'  green  peppers, 
"beets,  spinach. 

II'  LIC-rlY  S"U?P1Y  -  Lettuce,-  good -C!_ur' lit v -tomafoes 


ound-up 
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IJT      THIS  ISSUE 


TO  IIAPiICHT,  TO  IvL^uRKET  Vfe'll  "be  seeing  more  fresli  pork  in  the 

markets  liy  Christmas,  and  la.tcr  on  some 
"bacon,  ham  and  cured  pork  products. 

UiTDSR  THE  VflivG  Under  the  turkey  wing  is  where  you'll 

find  the  USDA  mark  of  approval, 

FUTP-ITIOi"  ITASPiATIirs  ,...In  spite  of  rationing  d\jj:ing  the  v;ar 

.   5?-oars,  your  Amcricf^n  nutritional  level 
has  "been  raised  considcra.'bly#  ricre's 
,  ,    .  the  story  with  a  fev;  facts  and  figures . 

BAGC-IITC-  TrIE  SUGAR  .Here  is  the  sugar  situation,  with  all 

the  whys  and  wherefores  of  our  world 
sugar  shortages, 

ALL-jU^IEEICAl'  TEM  ,  We'll  have  lots  of  sauerkraut  this  year, 

and  just  when  it's  coming  to  market, 
there  will  he  more  pork  in  the  shops  to 
go  with  it. 

MIDSHIET  IITSTEAI)  OE  FiiiKESHIET  ,..In-plnnt  feeding  is  one  of  our  iorograms 

-    l3orn  of  the  war  which  will  he  v;ith  us 
in  peacetime,  too.    Here  are  the  reasons 
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TO  I-IABIST,  TO  i-lABET 

Sy  Christmas  there  v;ill  "be  more  fresh  pork.    Later  on,  the  cured  poi-k 
products... hams,  hacon,  and  shoulders ...  .will  "be  coming  through. 

This  is  good  nevrs,  "but  nothing  unusual  in  the  pattemof  hog  marketing. 
Vfiiiter  is  upon  us.    Farmers  have  completed  their  field  vrork  and  are  turning 
their  attention  to  hog  marketing.    Heavy  marketing  started  right  after  Thanicsgiving 
and  \7ill  continue  fairly  heavy  until  the  holiday  lull.    Afterwards,  marjretings 
are  expected  to  increase  and  v/ill  proba'bly  reach  their  peak  a'oout  the  second  or 
third  v;eek  in  January. 

A  factor  that  held  hack  this  year's  marketing  was  that  there  v;as  a  lot  of 
soft  corn  avaiiahle,  snd  hogs  v/ere  held  over  to  eat  up  this  corn.    As  a  result, 
they  are  coming  to  market  heavier  than  normally, 

STaturally,  all  these  conditions  add  up  to  one  thing  in  the  homonalcer's 
innor  eye.    And  that  is  increased  supplies  of  pork  products.    But  don't  get 
excited.    There's  a  catch.     If  you  thinic  this  means  slahs  of  "bacon  as  fc-.r  as 
the  eye  car-  reach,  or  hams  v;ithou.t  end,  then  this  is  the  time  to  cone  out  of 
that  dream  and  stop  coianting  pigs.    You  will  notice  an  increase  in  pork  supplies, 
"but  auite  a  "bit  of  this  meat  has  already  "been  promised  to  Europe,     -he  government 
is  Dohind  in  its  commitments  for  foreign  sales  and  this  is  a  good  tij.io  to  catch  up. 


Lift  up  the  wing  of  your  turkey,  and  what  should  you  find?    Pin  feathers? 
Kope.    C-uoss  again.     There  you  have  it.... a  grade  lahel.     If  it  reads  U.S.  Grade 
A,  3,  or         it  gives  you  your  "best  clue  to  the  external  q^uality  of  the  hird  you 
are  "bu^T-ng, 

Turkey  inspection  and  grading  started  "back  in  1933.    Like  all  USSA  inspection 
and  grading  it  was  furnished  at'  the  request  of  the  t\irkey  industry.    The  volume 
v;as  smpj.1, , , .say  a"bout  500,000  pounds  that  first  yc?r,,.,and  primarily  at  the 
terminal  riarkets.  ,  . 

In  1933,  the  government  began  to  get  rea^uests  from  processors  at  comitry 
points.    Those  grev;  and  grew  until  "by  the  time  war  vras  declared,  10  percent  of 
the  total  crop  v;as  "being  inspected  exia.  graded.    Although  this  was  a  suhstrmtial 
increase  over  the  1932  figure..., it  was  still  far  short  o'f  the' num'bcr  of  turkeys 
that  could  have  "been  given  the  federal  once-over .        During  the  v;rr,  cor.imorcial 
inspection  and  grading  practically  ceased.    The  service  v/as  extended  to  the  armed 
services  and  all  the  "birds  that  went  to  war  had  their  ovm  special  kind  of  "dog-tag'J 
ilou  that  the  war  is  over,  commercial  interests  are  again  using  this  government 
service.    A  resident  grader  is  a.ssigned  to  a  plnnt.    He  remains  there  v/hile  the 
turkeys  are  being  dressed  and  packed.    He  grades  for  external  appearaaicc  only, 
v/hich  includes  shape,  plumpness  and  condition  of  skin  and  tucks  his  A,  3,  or  C 
under  the  v;ing. 

If  the  "bird  is  eviscerated,  the  government  examiner  inspects  for  condition 
and  v;holcsomencss.     The  legend  v;hich  indicates  this  type  of  inspection  reads: 
"Inspected  for  v:holesomeness ,  U.S.  Dcx^artmcnt  of  Agriculture,  plant  number."  liThat- 
over  it  is.     This  appears  on  the  wrapper  in  vrhich  the  bird  is  packed.    Some  birds 
will' carry  both  legends,  depending  upon  the  t^.^e  of  service  the  plrjit  desires. 

So  v/hcn  you  observe  the  A,  3,  or  C  legend  in  the  web  of  the  wing,  you  have 

an  official  decision  on  the  quality  and  v/holcsoraencss  of  the  bird  you  are  buying. 


Uliat  gains  have  we  made  in  nutrition  these  v/a.r  vears?    We've  not  only  main- 
tained o^ir  nutritional  level,  "but  v;e  improved  our  position  considero-hly.  This 
V7as  the  statement  of  S'aith  Clark,  food  economist  in  the  USDA  Bureau  of  Human 
nutrition  and  Home  Economics,  at  an  agricultural  conference  just  ending  in  Washing- 
ton, 

In  general,  v/e  made  those  gains,  said  Miss  Clark,  "because  we  ate  more  meat, 
poultry,  eggs,  m.ilk,  citrus  fruit  and  green  and  yellow  vegeta'blcs  than  in  the 
pre-v;ar  years, ...  ,1935-39;  and  iDecause  of  the  enrichment  prograon  for  flour  and 
brerd.    I-.iss  Clark  said  that  for  calories,  the  level  has  varied  from  G  to  7  per- 
cent aliove  the  pre-v/ar  period.     There  has  "been  a  fairly  consistent  upv;ard  trend 
for  calciujn  and  protein  "because  of  the  larger  supplies  of  milk  avrilalDle,  The 
cs.lcirjii  increase  now  a'Dout  20  percent  a."i:ove  the  1935-3-9  level  is  especial- 
ly significant,  said  Miss  Clark,  since  calcium  is  one  nutrient  likely  to  "be 
short  in  our  o.iets.    Levels  of  vitamins  A  and  C  are  no\«;  eoout  a  fifth  higher  due 
to  the  increased  use  of  citrus  fruit,  tomatoes  and  green  and  yGllo\/  vegeta"bles, 
j'c  have  more  iron  in  our  diets,  too,  since  it  is  one  of  the  nutrients  added  to 
v;hitG  bread  and  flour.     Increases  in  three  of  the  3  vitamins ..,» thiaonlnc ,  rilio- 
flavin  aaid  niacin,.,are  due  in  part  to  the  "bread  cnricixment  ijroyraxi  and  increased 
use  of  certain  foods  such  as  mdlk  and  meat. 

If  present  agricultural  plans  materialize,  the  nutrition  level  will  "be  as 

high  in  1346  as  in  1945  higher  in  fact  in  several  nutrients  than  for  eoiy  year 

on  record.    Per  capita  supplies  of  mes.t,  fat,  sugar,  ice  cream,  cheese,  condensed 
aaid  evaporated  milk,  fluid  creaon,  canned  fruits  and  vegetables  and  fresh  and  frozen 
fish  arc  expected  to  incrca4.se, 

Ho'.;  adoruato  is  our  nr.tional  diet? 

Hiss  Clark  said  the  amounts  of  calories,  protein,  mincra^ls  and  vitaxiins  avail- 
a.ble  in  our  national  food  supply  exceed  the  recommendations  of  the  national  re- 
search coixncil,    Hov/ever,  Miss  Clark  pointed' out  that  national  per  capjita  food 
averages  don't  tell  the  whole  story.     Too  little  is  known  ox  the  waste  of  food 
ill  the  marketing  process,  and  later  in  the  preparation  a.t  home,  ■ 

Z!ven  for  the  higher  income  families  there  is  a  need  for  additional  improvement 
in  diets.    Tor  example,  last  fall  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  made  a  national 
survey  of  food  consumption  of  urban  fajmilics.     If  all  of  those  frmilies  v>rith 
incomes  of  $4,000  or  over  had  consumed  the  quantities  of  food  suggested  in  moderate 
cost  food  plans  of  the  Bureau  of  Human  Nutrition  and  Homo  Economics,  they  would 
con3L-i:-.iG  a  third  more  milk,  a  tenth  m.ore  fruit  and  vegetables  and  5  percent  r;ore 

The  diets  of  famiilies  in  the  lower  incomiC  groups  are  particularly  in  need  of 
improvement.    Miss  Clark  concluded  that  mc  need  to  continue  to  strengthen  our 
nutrition  education  so  that  m.ore  people  v;ill  understand  the  importance  of  food 
to  health,    When  you  point  out  to  your  listeners  hov;.  they  can  molzc  the  best 
possible  choice  of  foods,  within  their  moans,  and  when  you  tell  them  how  to  pre- 
pare that  food  so  that  it  los-es  r.s  little  food  value  as  possible,  you  are  helping 
with  that  necessary  nutrition  'odxication.  .  • 
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5AG-Gi:"C-  STJ&AP. 

Sugar  allocations  for  U.S.  civilians  during  the  first  three  r.onths  of  1946 
•-  v;ill  "^je  the  sajne  as  the  amoii-nt  distriljuted  for  use  during  the  last  three  months 
of  this  year.    And  there  i-^'ill  "be  no  change  in  sugar  rationing  for  individuals 
or  industrial  use  during  this  first  quarter  of  1946. 

She  civilian  sugar  allocation  for  the  first  three  months  of  1945  is  1,100,000 
tons. ....as  against  a  982,000  ton  figure  for  the  last  three  months  of  1945.  Hov;- 
ever,  co-rryover  stocks  froiii  the  July-Septem"ber  period  v;ere  large  enough  to  pro- 
vide the  sar>e  actual  amount  of  sugar  for  fourth  o^uarter  usage  as  is  allocated  for 
the  first  three  months  of  next  year.  ■ ' ' ■ 

Because  the  world  sup^.ly  of  sugar  in  1946  is  expected  to  he  ahout  the  same 
a,s  in  1945,  there  is  little  likelihood  of  sugar  "becoming  ration-free  for  some 
tiac.     It's  true  thpt  vorld  production  may  increase,  hut  carVy-ovor  stocks  have 
been  so  reduced  that  there  is  less  to  draw  upon  than  in  the  past,    Sone  areas, 
paj.'ticulr.rly  the  Philippines,  which  normally  supply  close  to  a  million  tons 
of  sugar  a  year  to  the  United  States,  must  rehuild  xnroduction  capacity  "before 
sizca.'blc  amoimts  v.-ill  a^raih  he  availrhle.    .'o  sugar  is  ex-occted  from  this  so\irce 
in  1945. 

V!q  still  must  conserve  sugar 

Shipments  of  sugar  to  the  United  States  from  tho  Carihherui  a.rcr  in  the  first 
three  months  of  next  year  arc  expected'  to  "be  suhs tantially  lower  than  the  usual 
rate  occausc;  year-end  stocks  in  that  area  are-  extremely  lo':;.    The  nc\r  crop  will 
not  "begin  to  move  in  volume  "before  March.    The  only  area  where  there  arc  su"bstan- 
tiai;  G'JsaJ"  stocks  is  Java,  "  and' so"  f  ^^r  nonr  hrs  "been  shipped  from  that  Island  "be- 
cause of  the  internal  situation.    ?or  the  calendar  year  1945,  civilians  v/ill 
avcra-gG  r."^30ut  72  pounds  of  sugar.    This  compares  v.'ith  39  pounds  Irst  year  and 
aliout  96  povmds  in  thd  1935-36  period. 


'■  •    KajLid  in -hand  with  the  season  for  hog  marketing  is  the  humpcr  packing  season 
for  kra.ut  canncrs.     It's  something  like  a  trigger-timed  footcall  gaj.ic , ,  .pork  takes 
the.  hall, . .makes  a  perfect  pass  to  kraut. , .kraut  carries  the  pigskin  for  a  touch- 
dov.fn.    Aiid  thousands  cheer. 

3i\t  to  get  "back  to  the  score,  the  year's  pack  of  at  least  210,700  tons  of 
caVoagc  is  almost  dou"blc  last  ycr.r' s  tonnage,  and  far  aJiead  of  the  19?4~43  average 
of  152,100  tons,    A  record  high  occurcd  in'l934  when  215,700  tons  of  ca'Dhagc  were 
packed  into  "big  wooden  tarics  and  a.llov;cd  to  ferment  in  hrine  to  the  satisfaction 
of  everyone  involved. 

Aiding  and  aoctting  the  kraut  crnncrs  this  time  is  the  unlimited  amount  of 
tin  v/hich  has  "been  placed  at  their  disposal.    This  v;ill  "be  of  considera'Dle  help 
in  utilising  the  "bmper  crop  of  ca"b"bage  this  season. 

And  still  in  a  footha.ll  frame  of  mind,  vc  leave  this  thought  with  you.  Take 
advantage  of  those  extra  points  that  kraut  is  kicking  over  the  goal  posts  to  fill 
in  the  rjro— holiday  lull. 


MIDSHIIT  li^STEAD  01  MMESHIFT 


From  the  textile  mills  in  the  South, ....  the  manufacturing  ploiits  in  the  ■ 
l?orthor,st..,,,thc  st'cel  mills  in  Pittsburgh  the  auto  pulse  in  Dotro.it,,,,. 

end  the  aircraft  plants  of  the  West  from  all  over,  wherever  woi-kers  v/ork, 

and  cat  v.'hcrc  they  work,  have  come  letters  in  pr?isc  of  in-plant  feeding,  In- 
plant  feeding,  in  case  you  haven't  heard  this  particular  phrrse,  is  the  snappy 
way  that  mroiagemcnt,  lalDor  and  government  have  -of  -referring  to  food-on-thc-joh. 

The  theme  of  the  letters  is  the  same:     less  accidents,  la"bor  turnover,  and 
absenteeism;  more  production,  "better  management-labor  relations,  iraproved  health 
and  morale, all  this,  and  more  too,  because  of  the  war-inspired  in-plant  feed- 
ing prograjiv undertaken  by  so  many  of  the  nation's  plants.    But  like  a  £;rcat  many 
war-born,  v;ar-carried  programs,  industrial  feeding  is  not  heading  for  the  exit 
sign  nov;  that  the  war  is  over.     In-pl^nt  feeding  is  not  a  strpw  in  the  v:ind.  It 
was  not  ,a  v/ar-time  expedient.    The  knowledge  of  balpnced,  heplthy  meals  is  not 
something  that  occurs  in  cycles.    It's  not  something  that  develops  for  5  years, 
then  passes  out  of  the  picture  during  the  next  5,    Like  nylons,  and  red  neat  pnd 
basobrll,  it's  here  to  stay, 

Workers  trke  their  knowledge  homo 

Iforkers  have  learned  the  im.portanco  of  balanced  meals.    They  have  learned 
new  eating  habits.    And  they  hpve  tpkcn'this  new  knowledge  out  of  plant  cafeterias 
into  $hoir  .ov.'fi.  homies  .    They  learned  thrt  a  meal  which  "  paid  dividends  included 
meat,  potatoes,  a  green  or  yellow  vegetable salad  and  milk.    If  they  crme  home 
to  rji  mabalriiced  meal  loaded 'With  starches  and  fats,  the^'d'say:     "It's  filling... 
but  is.  it.  the  Basic  Seven?"    At  the  ^  plant' cafcteriai- workers  were  accustomed  to 
a  special  plate  that  synchronized  the  Basic  Seven''and' filled  them  full  of  spiz- 
zerihctum,   'And  the  hom-Ompiccr  listened  and  learned.       •    .  .    .  ' 

You  see  hov;  it  is?    You  see  how  a  program  ..like  in-plpiit  feeding  gets  in  the 
groove?    l.'orkers  want  it.    i^ipnegement  is  full  of 'praise.    Even  homcmci^ers  have 
been  able  to  learn  some  pointers. 

.Thp  cards  say  thrt  in-plrnt  feeding  is  here  to  stay.    And  it  looks  like,  the 
cards.  wonH  lie,  ,  \^  .•'.;'   :     .■  .  .■  ': 


ICOD  I'OTES'PHOM  JAR  Am  'iWi        •  ■  -  ' 

HOiJSY,,  .Until  sugar  came  into  world*wide  use  at  lov.f  cost,  honey  v;as  the',' 

principrl  sweet  food'f or  most  countries.    A  combination  of  two 
simple' siigrrs,  honey  is  still  preferred  by  liipny  cooks  for  its 
distinctive  flavor.     It's  one  of  the  oldest  foods  ■'kno\;n,  rjid  has 
plpyed  a  prominent  part  in  the  diet  of  all  generations  raid  races 
of  men,  -        -  '  '  ■     -  ■ 

The  Greeks  hnd  a  word  for  dpughter-in-law  trouble  -  or  at.  lea.st 
took  precautions  pgainst  it.    The  groom's  'mother,  gave  a  jar  of 
honey  to  the  bride  to  mpke  sure  her  words  vrould' always  be  as 
sweet  as  honey.-  .    .  , 


ELAlfKET  3UYIIIC-  TACTICS 


The  "big  package  under  the  Christmas  tree  —  the  one  all  tied  up  v/ith  satin 

riVoons  is  very  likely  Mom's  practical  present  to  the  "bride  in  the  family. 

It's  a  olanlcat.    Mom  got  the  "best  one  she  .qquld  huy  for  the  money.    And  here's 
hov/  textile  specialists  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  describe  Mon's 
"blarJcet  "buying  tactics, 

iTirst,  Horn  looked  at  the  la'bel.    It  told  her  how  much  wool  there  was  in  the 
"blarJcet  and  vrhether  the  wool  v;as  nev/,  reused  or  reprocessed.    Mom  TD0u:;ht  the 
■blaniret  v/ith  the  "biggest  percentage  of  V70ol  in  her  price  range.    She  hnov;  the 
more  v/ool,'  the  warmer  the  "blanket. 

L'on  judged  the  q^oality  of  v/ool  in  the  "blinket  "by  holding  the  "blan.ccf  up  to 
the  li;>it.    She  looked  carefully  at  the  weave,  and  she  chose  a  close-,  -evon  weave. 
Hext,  -Mom  exajnined  the  nap.     She  v/anted  a  thick  soft  nap..    More  thsn  that,  she  :. 
wanted  a  nap  that  was  firmly  anchored  in  the  foundation  of  the  yarn,-  '  Othen-zise  - 
the  na.p  vould  pull  out  and  roll  up  in  little  "balls  of  lint  that  v/ould  shoko  off 
when- the  "bloni^et  was  used.  '.    ,  ■• 

Then  Mom  made  sure  the  "blanket  v/as  cut  the  straight  v;ay  of  the  goods*  She 
checked  on  this  by  holding  the  end  of  the  "blanket  to  the'  light  and  seeing;  that 
the  end  ran  parallel  with  filling  threads. 

finally,  Mom  "bought  "a  "blanket  that  v;as  long-  enough.    She  measured  the 
length  aiid  depth  of  the  mattress  and  added  six  inches  for  turning  ujidcr.  That 
was  the  size  of  the  "blanket  she  "bought.    A  long  "blanket  is  likely 'to  wear  "better 
t'asA  a  short  one  "because'  it  isn't  subjected  to  tugs -and  pulls  that  strain  even 
the  strongest  "blankets.    Mom  thought  about  color  last  of  all. .  .because  she  knew 
that-.v;armth  and  durability  are'  the -important  factors  in  a.blanlcct.     If  she  could 
find  those  two  qualities,  she  felt  sure  she  could  find  a  color  that  v/as  pleasing. 
And  of  course  she  did.  •  . 


CHRIS r:^lAS  OEZZl'S  .    ,  . 

The  custom  of  trimming  a  tree  ajround  Christmas  time  was  started  a  long,- long- 
time ago.    i'o  one  seems  to  knov/  for  sure  just  v;hen,  but  legend  has  it  that  the 
first  so-called  Christmas  -tree  was  used  in  Alsace,  as  c.arly.  as  164o.    The  trees  they 
used  then  v;crc  decorated,  but  of  course,  they  weren't  lighted.    Lights  on  the  trees 
were  -probably  first  used  in  G-erm.any  around  1700. 

'.'c've  been  using  holly  and  other  plajits  as  Christmas  decorations  . for  a  long 
time,  too.  The  legends  have  it  that/'the  custc.m  .came  from  the  old  Teutonic  prac- 
tice of  hanging  the  interiors  of  the  houses  vfith  evergreens .,  .for  the -bcriof it  of 
the  spirits  of  the  v/oods  who  used  the  decorations  as  a  v;inter-weather  refuge, 

ilov/  there's  a  lighted  Christmas  tree  in  most  everyone's  windov;  around  the 
holiday  season, ,. all  of  v/hich  ajnounts  to  quite  a  few  trees  to  brighten  the  homes 
and  schools,  the  churches  and  hospitals  of  America.    Vfe  donH  have  the  e-act 
figure  on  how  many  trees  are  used  every  year,  -but  the  total  is  so.mcplacc  between 
10  aiid  15  million.    Most  of  the  trees  come- from  the  Pacific  i'orthwcst,  but  some 
come  from  the  Great  Lakes  area,  some  from  LTev/  England,  and  every  year  wc  import 
several  million  trees  from  Canada, 
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rOQDS"liv  DIST5SSS 


It  has  r.lways  teen  r.  cti.stom  pjnong  --^mericr.ns ,  cspociplly  in  times  of  stress 
or  crisis,  to  help  each  other  solve  their  problems.    Here's  the  story  of  a 
prohlem,  and  its  solution,  v;hich  v/e  think  your  listeners  v/ill  find  interesting 
aiid  possihly  helpful,  •    ■     ■  • 

ihe  scene  opens  in  San  Francisco,     The  cha.racters, .  .city  housev/ives,  and 
the  fruit  and  vcgetalDle  farmers  who  \\'ork  small  plots  of  land-  in-  the  districts 

outside  San  Francisco.     The  problem?  It  goes  something  like  this:     In  the 

early  da.ys  of  the  war,  mmy  of  these  farmers  found  that  often  they  cov2d  not 
got  fr.ir  prices  for  their  smp.ll  lots  of  fru.it  end  vegetables  in  the  vmolesale 
comr.iission  houses.    And  so  the  Farmers'  Free  Market  was  born, 

ITaturall^/",  it  wr-sn't  as  simple  as  rll  that.    But  gradually-,   the  small 
farmers  got  together,  and  a  large  vacant  lot  in  the  shadow  of  the  Scii  Trancisco 
Mint  became  their  hendauartcrs ,     They  cpmc  there  errly  in  the  morning,  driving 
their  trucks  full  of  the  fresh  x-^roducc  grown  on  their  own  land.    And  the  house- 
wives crme  early,   too,  and  paid  fair  prices  for  the  fruit  and  vegetables  offered. 

Of  course,  it  becrme  , evident  very  soon  that  some  sort  of  orgojiisation  among 
the  farmers  v;?s  necessary.    So  the  City  of  San  Francisco  took  over,    A  llarket 
Master  v;as  c^ppointed,  and  small  fees,  from  a  dollar  to  tv-o  dollars  vrcrc  collect- 
ed-by  the  City.     Sheds  were  built,  and  the  area,  was  paved-ovcr,    .  .Hulcs  were 
made.     The  City  Ordinance  provided  that  the  market,  for -the  duration  of  the  war 
and  si:c  months  thereafter,  should  be  operated  "for  the  sale  of  surplus  or  dis- 
tressed fruits  and  vegetables  by  the  gro\vers  thereof."    .And -"distressed  or  sur- 
plus" fruits  and  vegetables  were  defined  as  -produce  which  the  farmers  could  not 
sell  to  commission  houses  at  fair  prices,   ■  ••  - 

The  Farmers'  Free  Market  was  growing  into  a  profitable  concern  for  both  buy- 
ers ajid  sellers,    Yalu-able  food,  which  v/ould  otherwise  have  been  v/astcd,  could 
nov;  be  sold  for  a  fair  price  to  a  ready  market.    Things  went  along  smoothly  for 
a  v;hilc.    But  as  the  market  became  more  profitable,  it  was  a-lle-ged  that  profes- 
sional hucksters  were  mixing  with  the  farmers  and  violating  f-undainental  rules 
by  selling  crops  they  ha^d  not  grown  themselves;  crops  v/hi-ch  we-re  -neither  distres- 
sed nor  Gr.rplus.  .  .     >  . 

To  protect  the  legitimate  farmers,  certificates  from  -C-ount.y  Agricultural  Com- 
missioners are  now  required  every  two  months  from  regular  vendors,  verifying  the 
fact  that  certificate  holders  actually  grov^  the  produce  they  offer  for  sale. 

The  sajne  inspection  standards  are  maintained  at  the  Farmers'  llarket  a,s  in  the 
v/laolesalo  district,  and  in  local  retail  stores.     There  is  a  City  Department  of 
Agriculture  inspector  on  duty  during  business  hours,  eiid.  all  loads  are  inspected 
on  the  premises  before  they  are  offered  for  sale. 

'■nen  the  war  ended,  liiere  was  some  question  as  to  whether  the  market  should 
continue  on  a  peacetime  basis.     The  people  of  San  Francisco  -  settled  that  issue 
once  and  for  all,  in  the  last  City  election-.     The  happy  ending?,,. a  vote  favoring 
peacetime  operation  six  to  one,    Few,  things  run  smoothly  at  the  Farmers'' Market, 
More  sheds  are  being  built,  and  improvements  are  continually -being -made,  San 
-ra-cisco  is  proud  of  the  record  of  over  five  million  dollars  worth  of  distressed 
or  surplus  produce  v/hich  has  been  sold  at  the  market.    And  the  fax-mers  are  proud, 
too .they' ve  even  added  a  Zing  Arthur  touch  to  the  organization, the  driver  of 
every  thousandth  truck  is  knighted  with  the  exclusive  Order  of  the  Garlic  Wreath. 


MAEKET  FAITORAI-IA 


• ■     ■  Los  Angeles 

ST  mjll  3UY  Grapefruit 

U0DI2JJT3  SUPPLY  Apples,  oranges,  limes,  persimmons,  avocados, 

■  pomegrrnates ,  grapes 

LIGH']?  SUPPLY  Lemons,  pears_,  cranlierries ,  "bananas,  tan,"eriiies , 

figs,  honeydew  and  casalia  melons 

T^G-S'TA3LS  BUYS  Celery,  calibage,  cauliflower,  potatoes 

lIODZiPAI^  SUPPLY  Lettuce,  "bunched  vegeta"bles,  eggplant,  tomatoes, 

Italian  squash  (lower),  hard  squash,  ce.rrots,  ruta"bagas, 
sveet  potatoes 

LICtHT  supply  G-reen  onions,  cucum'bers  (high),  peppers,  dry  onions, 

"beans,  peas,  white  summer  squash,  artichokes,  "broccoli, 
asparagus 

San  Francisco 


S'T  rPUIT  SUYS  C-rapefruit,  small  size  oranges,  persimi'nons 

ilOZSSATE  SUTPLY  California  Newton  apples,  avocados  (moderately  priced), 

lemons 

LICtKI  SUPPLY  I'orthern  apples,  grapes  (ceiling) 

SC:  ''r2G-Z'-A3'LZ  BUYS  Ca"b"fcage,  cauiif lovrer ,  celery,  onions,  potatoes, 

hard  squash 

i;03:i?^-I3  Su~PLY  Italian  squash,  white  summer  squash  (higher),  spinach, 

eggplant,  peppers 

LIC-H?  SUPPLY  Artichokes  (higher),  "beans  and  peas  (best  at  ceiling), 

cucum"bers  (higher),  lettuce,  tomatoes 

Portland 

ST  r?.UIT  BUYS  Grapefruit 

lIODLPiATS  SUPPLY  Oranges,  avocados,  pomegranates,  nuts,  tangerines 

LIGHT  SUPPLY  Apples  (ceiling),  cran"berries 

ST  rjC-ZTABLS  I3UYS  Cabbage,  cauliflower 

IIOrHP^TZ  SUPPLY  Beets,  turnips,  greens,  sweet  potatoes,  tonatoes 

LIG:-;T  supply  Lettuce  ' 

Seattle 

ST  TPTjIT  buys...,  .Arizona  grapefruit  (sny  size),  Texas  grapefruit 

(small  size),  California  navel  oranges,  Louisiana 
Satsuma  oranges 

1I0I33ATL  SUPPLY  Lemons,  api'les,  avocados 

LIGHT  SUPPLY  Cranberries,  pea^rs 


ST  "irSGHTABLZ  BuTS  Cabbage,  celery,  Hubbard  squash,  rutabagas 

::CriaATE  supply  Broccoli,  cav.li flower,  eggplaJit,  peppers,  cucu.nbers, 

carrots,  potatoes,  spinach,  sweet  potatoes,  tomatoes, 
beets,  parsnips 

LIGHT  SUPPLY..  Lettuce,  onions,  artichokes,  Brussels  spi-outs,  green 

peas 


DecemlDer  14,  1945  „  . 
I  THIS  ISSUE 


HIC-HLI'X-I'TIlv&  CHHISTMAS  '  ..Here's  the  story  on  Christmas  trees  

the  industry  is  doing  its  "best  to 
supply  demand,'  despite  laloor  and 
transpor.tatioin.  difficulties. 

I'lYE  AlTD' F./BivTY  WIIEEIIIS'  The  story,  of  the  Market  i^Tews  reporters  ' 

.         ■         is  the  story  of  the  homemakers '  leg-man. 

C  IS  I'OH  CITEUS.'  ,  .Citrus  fruits  are  Christmas  fruits, 

and  the  supply  is  good  this  year, , 

OCEAII  iv'ISE  ,  During  the  war,  many  of  our  commercial 

fishing  hoats  v/ere  talcen  over  hy  the 
government.    But  now  most  of  them  ajre 
hack,  and  are  hauling  in  rec9rd  catches 
in  most  sections  of  the  comitry, 

C^ii>DIDATES  EOR  THB  iv^T  BO>/L. .  ,  ¥e  have  a  huge  crop  of  domestic  tree. 

nuts  this  season,  and  there  are 
liheral  quantities  of  almonds  and 
fil'berts  from  the  Mediterranean,  too, 

THE  PICICLE  TE&ETABLE  Uotes  on  sauerkraut  -  and  some  cold 

weather  suggestions, 

E'S  A  RUB  TO  IT...,,  Good  towels  are  scarce  these  days,' 

so  homemakers  may  appreciate  some  tips 
on  how  to  care  for  them.. 
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HIGHLIGHTIITG  CHHISTIvlAS 

The  decorated  Christmas  tree  is  an  integral  part  of  holiday  cele'orations 
in  most  American  homes.    And  producers  are  doing  all  they  caia  to  meet  the  demand 
this  season  despite  lahor  and  transportation  difficulties, 

Trie  love  of  trees  and  the  custom  of  l)ringing  green  lioughs  into  the  house 
plr^-ed  a  role  in  ancient  pagan  rites.    Although  early  Christian  churches  frovmed 
upon  such  pagan  fancies,  the  ceremonial  use  of  trees  did  not  die.    Since  the 
era  of  Christianity,  the  Christmas  tree  hps  "become  a  syjnhol  of  hope,  life  and 
merriment.     There's  even  a  legend  that  explains  v/hy  the  ■balsam  fir  mi;=;ht  l^e 
so  popular  at  Christmas.    Tradition  has  it  that  the  Lord  sent  his  three  messengers 
,.,?r.ith,  Hope  and  Love... to  seek  a  tree  as  high  as  Jaith,  as  eternal  as  Hope, 
ajid  a.s  v.ddespread  as  Love,  and  which  "bore  the  Sign  of  the  Cross  on  every  "bough. 
They  chose  the  "balsam  fir. 

It*s  pretty  hard  to  give  a  definite  figure  on  the  amount  of  Christmas 
trees  v.sed  annuslly  in  this  co^mtry  "because  so  many  trees  come  from  privately 
ov.T.ed  forest  land  or  farm,  woodlots.    But  somievhere  "betv/een  10  and  15  m.illion 
is  the  estimated  num"ber.    A"bout  half  of  these  come  from  the  Pacific  I'orthwest , . . . 
i■Io.^t,ana,  Idaho,  Vfashington  and  Oregon.    The  lake  states,  i'ew  Inglaiid  states  and 
Cajnada  account  for  a  good  part  -of  the  "ba.lance. 

Flro    and  spruces  draw  the  most  votes  . 

■  The  center  of  the  Christmas,  tree  market  lies  in  the  "big  cities  of  the  East. 
l\ev-  York  City  and  the  ivew  England  states  use  several  million  trees  ^jinually, . . 
mostly  from  privatelj''  ovTied  ITev;  England  forests.     The  large  cities  of  the 
Middle  West  get  their  trees  from  Michigan,  'viscQnsin  and  Minnesota,  some  from 
the  far  .'.."e St  and  some,  from  local  f arm  woodlots .    In  the  '^outh,"  where  pine  trees 
grow  very  rapidly,  folks  derive  their  Christmas  greens  from  local  sources.  The 
•.'est  draws  a  lot  of  trees  from  national  -forest  land.     Trees  from  these  nationally 
ov.Taed  forests  are  marked  "by  ■  the.  forest  service  and  sold  under  "special- use  permits; 
so  that  the  cutting  will  "be.  done  without  harm  to  future  forest  crops*  Canadian 
trees  are  also  sold  in  large  Eastern  and  Midv/est  cities. 

Althou^  practically  all  evergreens  can  "be  used  as  Christmas  trees,  firs 
and  spruces  are  the  most  popular.    The  northeastern  and  lake  states  strongly 
favor  "balsam  fir  "because  of  the  pyramidal  shape  of  this  tree  and  the  fairly 
ri:_';id  "branches  which  are  well  adapted  to  supporting  lights  and  ornaments.  The 
"balsa-r:  fir  retains  its.  lustrous  dark  green  needles  longer  than  most  species  and 
lends  itself  well  to  trajisportation.     In  the  South,  the  Traser  fir  figures  as 
a  pop^'olar  choice.    In  Colorado  and  other  .3ocky  Mountain  States,  fir  is  a"bundant 
"but  grows  at  high  altitudes  and  is  difficult  to  get  out.     So  Lodgepolc  pine, 
Douglas  fir  from  the  lower  ranges  and  occasionally  the  Englemann  spruce  are  more 
frequently  used.    On  the  Pacific  Coast,  the  Douglas  fir  is  the  principal  Christmas 
tree. 

As  for  preserving  the  Christmas  tree,  keep  it  in  a  cool,  damp  storage  place 
until  it  is  to  "be  dcco.rated.    Trees  that  have  lost  a  great  amc-.uit  of  their 
moisture  will  rapidly  shed  their  needles  when  tak:en  into  dry  heated  rooms.  Mois- 
ture loss  can  "be  retarded  "by  waxing  the  cut  end,  or  more  simply,  "oy  placing  the 
tree  in  water. 
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FIVE         TVireivTY  WIlv^TSRS 

It  was  a  great  day  when  Alexander  Graham  Bell  picked  up  the  phone  and 
shouted  the  first  imraortal  words  into  the  receiver.     It  was  also  a  great  day, 
on  Decern'oer  15,  1920,  when  the  first  market  news  iDroadcast  went  ov.t  over  the 
short  wave  in  code.    I^ot  the  kind  of  code  that  our  army  managed  to  hrcak  in 
the  early  days  of  the  Jap  war,  hut  a  dot  and  dash  report  that         picked  up  hy 
the  so-called  "hams'"  who  wondered  what  in  Sam  Hill  was  up.     They  translated  the 
dots  aiid  dashes  into  English  and  discovered  it  was  all  ahout  the  price  and 
quantity  of  strav/herries ,  potatoes  and  such.. 

So  successful  were  these  pioneer  "broadcasts  that  the  chap  in  charge  of 
the  .maa-'ket  nev/s  service  outlined  plans  to  cover  this  news  on  a  nation-v/ide  scale. 
Mid'*-Ju-ne  of  the  following  year  found  31  states  receiving  dots  siid  dashes  that 
V7cre- decoded  into  market  information  for  the  henefit  of  those,  v/ho  produce,  "buy 
or  sell  agricultural  commodities.- 

.  .  .T.oday,  daily  reports  are  issued  hy  offices  located,  in  the  major  producing 
aiid' distributing  centers.     The  service  includes  movement,  market  supplies, 
quality  and  xorice  trends ....  .and  quotations  on  a  wide  va^riety  of  connodi'ties , 

HomomeJccrs'  lo.g;-roan         ,      ■■    .  ■  ' 

.  -The  market  news  man,  even  though  the  homemajccr  may  not  knov/.  it,  is  one 
of.  her  most  trusted  Icgr-men.    He's  the  one  who's  up  'before  the  dav/n  walking 
through  the  wholesale  markets  with  his  pad,  making  terse  notes  of  supply,  price 
and  quality  of  various  fruits  and  vegct.ables  in  the  market.     This  report  is 
immediately  communicated  to  farmers  and  homemakers- .hy -me'ans  o.f  press,  radio, 
telephone  and  mail.     It  is  in  this  way  that  the  homemaker  is  kept  informed  of 
what  jfoods  are  in  plentiful  supply -d-n  her  local: ^--market.,  and. vfhat.  the -host  buys 
happen  to  he.... a  daily  douhle,  servi-ce  tha,.t- ;:is:  hard  -to  heat.  •  ■ 

Those  dailj^ncws  rejjorts  help  growers  distribute  fruits  and  vegetables 
more  or  less  evenly  throughout- the  markets  of  the  .nation.-   Processors,  use  this 
report  to.  find  out  where  they  may  obtain  the  produce,  they  need  fbr^thc  operation 
of  their  plants.    Railroads  and  truckers  contribute^  their  share- to  orderly  market 
ing  by  routing  the  fresh-  fruits  and  vegetables  to  areas  where  the  food'  is  needed 
most,  'And  v;hen  it  comes  right  down  to  the  home.  •  front ,  thc^  homem-aicer  comes  in 
for  her  dividend.    Even  before  she  appears  on' the  market  scene  -she  khovs  what's 
plentiful  and  its  relative  cost. 

,±'or  accurate,  unbiased  and  market  reporting,  the  market  nov;s  men  have 

.a.' corner  on  the- market.  '  .     ,  ,  '    ,     ,  ' 


-    C,-IS  EOR  CITRUS  ■ ,     .  ,  ■  ■ 

,Eor  the  Christmas  holidays,  oranges  from  California,  Texas  ajid  Florida -will 
be  available  in  moderate  supply.    Grapefruit  from  Texas  and  ITlorida  vrill  be 
fairly  plentiful.    Ta.ngerines,  an  attractive  buy  if  ::there  are-  any  kids  "in  the. 
house,^  v;ill  bo  in  moderate  supply.  ■: 

The' "kid  glove"  skins  that  distinguish  tangerines  are  esp&Cially  *easy  to 
peel  and  make  for  enjoyable,  easy  eating.    Because  tangerines  are  eaten  "in  the 
flesh,"  the  carotene  found  .in  the  tissue  cells  is  retained^ 
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Host  of  the  fishing  vessels  taken  over  hy  the  eovernment  during  the  War 
are  at  vork  again  for  industry.    And  it  looks  nov;  that  the  yield  of  fishery 
products  for  1345  will  average  the  production  during  the  five  years  preceding 
the  v;ar,...cr  a.^bout  4  and  a  half  "billion  pounds* 

'This  total  is  slightly  "below  that  of  last  year  "because  the  catch  of 
pilchards,  or  California  sardines  which  accounts  for  almost  a  fourth  of  the  'J.S, 
catch,  is  smaller, 

Hoy^ever,  if  you're  looking  for  fresh  and  frozen  fish,  chaiaces  a.re  j^ou'll 
fiiid  your  local  market  pretty  well  supplied.    I-iajor  ports  of  ilew  2n;2;lajad  have 
handled  more  fish  this  year  than  at  any  time  since  the  "begiraiing;  of  the  war,,.,-, 
and  nearly  a  million  pounds  over  last  year  at- this  tine.    Shipments,  of  New 
England  ood,  scallops,  haddock,  flounder  and  lo"bsters  are  "being' dis.ta'i"buted  as 
far  l.'est.  as  the  Rocky  Mountain  states. 

The  ^fest  is  doing;  fine  -  ' .  , 

As  for  the  VJest  Coast,  receipts  of  hali"but,  rockfish,  flounder,  salmon 
and  sa'olefish  at  Seattle  are  up  a  third  over  last  year.    Shipments,  from 'this 
port  go  chiefly  to  the  Pacific  Coast  and  large  Kiddle  Western  consuming  areas. 
Salmon  and  hali"but  from  this  area  are  commonly  marketed"  in  large- Sasterji  cities. 

Landings  of  fresh  and  saltv;ater  fish  in  the  Crulf  of  Mexico  area  are  up  15 
percent  over  last  year only  the  oyster  haul  has  declined.    In  the  Chesapeake 
Bay  area  therd  has  also  "been  a  gain. 

In  contrast  to  the  upv/ard  trend  of  the  fresh  fish  trade,  canned  fish  output 
vfill  fall  "behind  1944."  Increases  in  the  pilchard  and  tuna  packs  v/ere.not  great 
enough  to  offset  declines  in  salmon,  mackerel  and  Maine  sardines.    And  while 
shrimp  .receipts  are  average,  the  canned  pack  is  only  a  third  of  last  year's, 
Hov;ever,  with  smaller  military  requirements  for  canned' fish- products ,  the  home-  . 
maker  will  still  notice  "better  supplies  th^n  last  .year, 

.  C.AI'DIDAISS  FC?.  Z-IS  '-"XTT  3GV.1:  •      -..     .     ,  •• 

The  second  largest  crop  of  domestic  tree  nuts ,.,  .pecans,  Inglish  v/alnuts, 
almonds  ajid  fil"berts. .  ,soms  328  million  po-inds,  are  moving  to  aiad  off-  the  market 
at  a  rapid  rate.    Demand  has  "been  good  due  to  high  consumer  purchasing  power, 
and  to  "the  fact  that  the  heaviest  purchases  are  ordinarily  made  during  .the  holiday 
sea,son,  . 

In  addition  to  the  domestic  tree  nuts.,  .there  are  liberal  cuajitities  of 
almonds  and  filberts  from  the  Mediterranean  area  and  some  cashews  from  India, 
Very  few  Brazil  nuts  are  appearing,  though  &11  wartime' restrictioios  on  importa- 
tion are  removed.  - 

As  for  prices. ...  the  domestic  nuts  are  at  ceiling, ,  ,,v±:ich  at  the  retail 
level  is  the  same  as  last  year.    It's  true  that  the  prices  of  nuts  are  higher 
thcjn  in  pre-war  years,  but  overhead  costs' have  increased  too,  •  Tho  cost  of 
materials,  labor  to  care  for  the  trees,  harvesting,  cost  of  grading,  packing 
and  shelling  are  all  in"  line  with  present  conditions.  •'  ■'■.  *:;■ 


THE  PICKL3  VEOETABLi: 


lest  week  in  Round-Up,  wc  told  thot  there's  doutle  the  ainoujit  of  sauer- 
kraut this  year  than  in  1944.    Because  of  the  good  supply,  horacmal:crs  ma.y  want 
to  serve  this  picklc-vegetalDle  in  several  ways.    Here  are  some  variations  from 
the  pork  and  sauerkraut  team  suggested  "by  home  economists  of  the  U.S..  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

Kraut  can  "be  served  either  hot  or  cold.    When  served  hot,  it  will  keep 
more  of  its  tang  if  just  heated  through.    But  if  the  family  prefers  e.  milder 
flavor,  let  the  kraut  cook  for  a  longer  time.    Cold  sauerkraut  can  lie  served 
"as  is"  or  in  vegetable  salad  coin"binations.    Just  drain  and  chop  the  kraut  and 
try  it,  for  example,  wi'th  raw  carrots  or  cuhed  cooked  "beets. 

Sauerkraut  also  takes  hilling  as  a  main  winter  dish*    Put .alternate 
layers  of  kraut  and  cooked  noodles  in  a  haking  dish  or  casserole.    Then  add  a 
top  layer  of  ground  pork,  sausage,  and,  hake.  -Or  hake  kraut  in  a  casserole  with 
chopped' frankfurters.  :.or  luncheon 'Cleafet;:.,  -  ^• 

Another  dish  for  cold  weather  is.^sfav&ry  sauerkraut  after  .t^    style  of  _ 
the  iTorwegians .    Lightly  "brown  a  fourth  of  a  cup  or  less  of  fat  in  a  skillet. 
Add  a  .quart  -of  kraut  ,  and  ..a  teaspoon  of  celery  or  cfir-away  s.ecd* .  Hi:c  .wcl-l* 
serjpcrating  the  kraut  v/ith  a  fork.  ■  Then  cover  and  cook  for  five  minutes  .and 
serve  hot*-    To  lend  a  note  from,  the  Pennsylv^lia.,;iPutch,;  add  onion,,,  apple  and,  . 
a  chopped  potato. 

'     iThe  'juice,  ■  "by  the  v?ay,  can  ."be  '.ehilled-  f  or  .a,-meal-starter,    Soino  f  ajnilies 
like  it  straight.    Others  'prefer  it  .'with,  a  ^llttle  lemon-' juice*.*  .or  .mixed  half  , 
and''half  with  tOipiato  juiced    .  ,    .-.-.  'r"  :....  '.'■::  '■;,.  ■■-',  ,  / 

■      '    -.':'  THEBEVS  A  RUB  TO  XT'--^     "■■r-f  -r    -r:::,:-}'  ' 

A  good  towel  deserves  good ,care''e.s,pecial.ly  in  these  da^^s  when  they  are 
scarce,    Homemakers  who  are  lucky  to  find  towels  among  the  gifts  lindcr  the 
tChrigtmas  tree  might  want  to  check  over  the  following  tips,  ;    .  .  •■ 

i-- -'First  way  to  get  the  oest, 'wear  from :towels vis  t.q  rotat®.  sup;;-lics.    Put  ■  the 
freshly  laundered  towels  on  the  bottom  of  the  pile  in  the  linen  closet.  This 
way' 'there  will  he  no  danger,  of  a  few '  tpv.rels  taking  all  the  family  ;.ruh  vjhile 
others  lie  in  storage.  -  Long  storage without  ;laundering  isn't  good  either;  smoke, 
dust',  aiid  moisture  in  the  air  combine,'.- to  weaken  cotton- even  while  thc  tov^els  are 
lying  on  the  shelves.  ..,■:;■■.  ■;!>  ,  ,f  .■  !  .'     ;,.  .     .    ■        - . 

■  Ag' for  washing  tips i     If  a  hlea.ch  , is..used,  dilute,-: according,  to  directions 
hecaAi.sc'  strong  hie  ache  s.  weaken  the  fahriC:.    Drying  outdoors  in  .the  suiishihe  is 
a  safe,  effective  bleach,  but  bring  the  towels  in  when; they  e.re..,. dry.    Long  whip-, 
ping-'in  the  wind  may  loosen  yarns  at  ■  the  corners  of  -the  hem  aaxd;  cause  ., them  to  , 
fray*^  'It  the  selvage  wears  out,  cho'ck  th^  fray,ing  by  taJcing  s-cvcraA,  rows  of 
stitches  along  the  edge.     It's  best  not  to  iron  Turkish  towels,.    Ironing  mats 
thc'''l6ops  and  may  even  bend  the •  f i.b.ors:- in  ■  the  yarn-'enough  to  bre.aJc:  then:,  ,  and  it 
do e^  cut  down  absorbency*    face  'and' dish  .towels  may:  he  ironed  flat  and  folded 
•■by-haiid.    And  vary  the'  folding- job. .  .some times-  in  halve,?  and  .som.c times  in.  thirds 
to  prevent' too  much  wea.r  at  any  .one-  spo't*  ,  To' avo,.id  mildew,  hang ,  tov/cls  .up 
inim-odiately  after  using  so;  that,  air  can  'Circulate  -  through  them,    Mildcv;  sometimes 
does  not  show,  but  even  when  invisible  it  will  cause  the  fabric  to  deteriorate. 
Per  a  final  tip.... warn  against  dr^dng  sharp  knives  or  razor  blades  on  dish 
towels  or  hand  towels,    A  cut  through  just  one  yarn  will  weaken  the  fabric. 


4-K  AUSTBALIAI^  STYLE 

ITe've  heard  a  lot  in  the  past  fev;  months  a"bout  the  great  things  our 
Ainerican  youngsters  have  "been  doing  in 'the  4-H  clul)S  throughout  the  hat-ion.  Ifell, 
ours  isn't  the  only  nation  v;hose  youth  is  agriculturally  minded.     Taice  Australia, 
for  instance.     They  call  theirs  the  Australian  Young  Farciers'  Movenent*  The 
purpose  is  much,  the  same  as  ours. ..to  instill  in  young  people  a  love  of  the  land 
sad.  sLi  appreciation  of  modern  farming  methods. 

In  Australia,  the  movement  also  serves  to  link  outdoor  activities  with 
indoor  school  work.    Teachers  and  cIuTd  members  have  the  cooperation  of  local  men 
v;ho  have  'oeen  successf'ol  in  their  own  agricultural  activities,  and  of  course, 
such  men  prove  to  "be  valuable  project  leaders  and  advisors. 

Both  "boys  and  girls  are  active  members 

The  Junior  farmers  compete  for  top  man  in  plov.dng  contests,  cattle,  sheep, 
poultry  and  pig  raising. . .maize  raising.     The  girls  have  a  place  in  the  organiza- 
tion, too.    Their  competitions  include,  caice,  preserves  and  ■  Jam^-mc-king.. •'leedle- 
work,,,all  the  various  .aspects-  of  homemaking.  •  .  . 

Club  projects  include  the  im.po rt an t ' phases  of  farm  and  home  practice. 
There  is  a.  constant  endeavor  to  associate  school  work  with  the  natural  interests 
of  the  young  people,  all  of  v^hich  helps  the  boys  and  girls  to  keex:>  up- their 
interest' aiid  cooperation  after  they  leave  school. 

The  local  element  is  an  important  consideration,  too.    The  oa-gar.ization' s 
leaders  feel  that  this  local  flavor  v/hich  is  imparted  to  -the'  teaching,  of  almost 
every  subject  in  the  curriculum  will  go  far  toward  giving  the  young  farmers  and 
hor.iemal:ers  a  sound  kno'-'lcdge  of  their  environment,  and  later,  it  may  give  them 
the  capacity  to  change  that  environment,  where  it  v;ould  be  an  advantage. 


POULTRY  LZrT-0'.^IiS  '  ■         '  .  - 

Since -poultry  has  come  back  from  the  vvrar,  and  everyone  is  serving  it  often, 
wc  thought  your- listeners  might  like  some  tips  On  interesting  left-overs ...  that 
is,  if  they  caji  keep  the  family  from,  raiding  the  ice  box  before  the  next  meal. 

In  the  first  place,  ell  meat,  bones .fat, .  skin,  stuffing  and  gravy  should 
be  saved,  as  they  can  have  a  flavorable  place  in  many  future  meals .  ■ The  cold 
slices,  of  course,  are  vrondcrful  for  sandv/ichcs.     The  cold  pieces,'  the  little 
ones,  can  be  made  into  salads  or  jellied  in  aspic. 

As  for  the  hot  dashes  from  left-overs,  the  tid-bits  can  'fee  mi;:cd  with 

gravy  ejid  stuffing  and  browned  in  a  casserole  in  the  oven.     Chicken  ox  turkey 

croquettes  with  crisp  brovm  crusts  are  always  acceptable  as  a  main  dish,  too. 

And  of  course,  chicken  or  turkey  pie  can  be  a  festive  dish  for  most  any  occasion, 

either  with  a  pastry  crust,  or  under  a  lid  of  biscuit  rounds  or  mashed  potatoes. 

During  roasting,  poultry  fat  absorbs  flavor  from  the  onions,'  celery  and 
other  seasonings  in.  the . stuff ing/  So  the  cxtfa'fat  from- the  drippings  Is  delicious 

for  gravy  or  sauce,. mcpt  or  vegetable. dishes ,  or  even  the  crust  of  a  meat  pie  

but'it  isn't  good  for  :cakes  or  cookies,'  Tor  sauces,  gravies  and  soups,  the 
v;cll~fle,vored  skin  can  be  used  as  a  source  of  fat.    Bones  may  be  stev/cd  to  make 
broth,  '  •  .  ■  .  , 
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So  hungry  is  the  plagued  public  for  something  to  kill  insects  that  anything 
vdth  DDT  on  the  label  goes.     The  -o'igger  the  letters,;,  .the -fe.st'e'r  the  S3.1es,  So 
it  is  easy  to  see  how  the  past  fevr  months  ha.ve  "been  .a  hectic  time  for  the  in- 
secticide division  of  the  United  States '.Department  of  Agriculture. 

Charged  with  protecting  the  public  against  misleading-iilains-,  the  insecti- 
cide :.ivision  is  to  the  bug  world  what  the  Pood  and  Dru^g  -Administration  is  to 
the  roaln  of  food  and  drugs.    Keep  it  pure,  and  put  the-  right  la-bcl  on  it  is  the 
nbt'to  of  both.    Sut  enforcement  of  the  insecticide  act  is  a  slow  process,  accord- 
ing to  Tr,  ¥.  G-,  Heed,  Chief  .of  the  division.'  It  is  necessary  to  collect  samples 
that  move  through  inter-state  comjnerce,-  to  analyse  and  test ' them  before  talcing 
any  legal  action.     It  is  not  at  all  unusual  to  have  .several  months  slip  by  from 
the  tim.c  a  shipment- i-s  made  until,  the  enforcing  agents  can  accuiiulr.te  sufficient 
evidence  to  take  any  action  whatsoever ,     '        "  ,•  ■ 

So  the  division  turned  to  the  insecticide  manufacturers  for  aid.     It  issued 
a  general  invitation  for  manuf  acturers  ■  to  ■  submit  sajniole  insecticide  labels, 
Hoods  of  Irbcls  come  bpck,    A  month  after  DDT  wa.s-  released  f or '.civiiian,  use, 
the  tra.de  notice  on  labeling  insecticides  containing  DDT.. was  •is'sued,    Ilost  manu- 
facturers hcve  follov/ed  the  labeling  advice  that  the  divisi^o-n  di'stillcd  from 
their  sug;;;cstions .     It  is  gratifying,  says  Dr.  Heed,  ■  to  learn- that  the  number  of 
serious  violations  that  have  been  encountered  up  to  .date,  have  bGQn..fc\7cr  than  ■ 
expected,  ^  .  .  . 

The  federal  law  does  not' .reo_uirc  po'i's'on  l-abdls.  on  IhsecticidGS •  .■  Sut  it  - 
docs  sa.y  that  labeling  of  such  products  shall  nof  be  m.i s leading', '.".■,,pnd  recommends 
a  caution  statement' for  preparations  . that,  may  result  in  injury  to  persons  or 
animals  involved. 

It  is  thoroughly  comforting  to  realize  that  the  backdrop  of  all  enforcement 
a-gci-cj-  is  always  there  to  maijit?in  the  'spirit  and' letter  of  protection, 

rooD  roTss  jhoi^:  j-JTAi^f^    ■  :.. 

COPIT  There  esc  many  legends  .da ti.ng' from,  ancient  timee- about  food,  and 

those  centering  around  corn  are  nufne reus  indeed,    i^oro's  one 
version  of  an  Indian  legend. 

Long  ago,  men  ate  only  meat.    One  day  .two  hun-t'fers' sa't.'.rb.asting 
a  haunch  of  venison,  v.rhen  a  cloud'  drif'ted  do'ftai-besidfe'"thcm,  and 
out  stepped  a  lovely  young  .wonrn.     She ,  Join. \d'  them  in  th-..■_vc:^lson  - 
.feast,  but  ■  psked  xxrhy  they  ate  only -me  al^,--.  They -said  "■ 'She  y- had. 
nothing  else  to  eat.     Then  ^the  girl  promisedV       "shalX  give,  you 
food  for  yourse3,ve.5  and  for' a-li' men  hereafter.  ■'- Re-turii' to  this 
spot  tomorrowr  at  .s.unrdse . "  ■  ■  She  disappeared  irito  a  cloud  and  sailed 
.  off  toward  •  the  '  gteat  ■  Southwest. , '.  to  Indian  ■.•Heaven*  ••  ■^■&±t '  day  the 
•        '   hunters  retLU-ned.    'fhere  the  maiden's  right  foot  had  rested,  they 
found  a  full-grov.Ti  stalk  of  maize,  with  ripened  cars.    And  that's 
hov;  the  first  corn  came  from  Indien  Heaven. 


■    MA5KBT  FMQftAMA 
Los  Angeles 

BjS'I'  JHuIT  BUY  ...-..•.limes  .,•  ■. 

r.T  m32&}Jm  supply.. i.;, Apples,  (best  r.t  ceiling),  grapefruit  (slightly  higher), 

;    ' oranges  (fairly  high) ,  avocados,  tangerines,  pears, 
persimmons,  pomegranates 

r~  LIG-HT  SUPPLY  Lemons  '(high) ,  craiiberries    grapes  and  "benpnas  (ceiling) 

3I:ST-T2!GIDTABLE  BUYS  Potatoes 

IIT-'iIODZBATE  SUPPLY, ...  ..Cauliflower,  ca'b'bage  and  celery  ( slightly  higher) ,  lettuce, 

eggplant,'  ruta"bagas,  Italian  s(iuash,  han^.a  and  :Hu"bTDard 
■  ■   ,  squash,  carrots,  hunched  vegetables 

II' ■jjlG'HT  SUPPLY  Onions, -snap  "beans  (ceiling),  peas  (hest'at  ceiling), 

cucuraoers,  peppers  (high),  white  summer  squa.sh  (high),' 
tomatoes,  artichokes,  "broccoli,  Brussels  spi'outs,  green 
onions  .  ,  .  . 

San  Francisco  ■    .  . 

BESS  rPL'I'r  BUYS. ,G-rapefruit  and  small  si^e  oranges 

ilT  L'ODnPiiT'S  SUPPLY. ....  .Avocados  (reasonable),  apples,  lemons,  tan-jcrines 

li"  LIG-HT  SLTPLY     .G-rapes,  persimmons 

B3ST  VZCtLTABLE  BUYS,. .  .  .Cabbage,  celery,  onions,  potatoes,  hard  squash  and 

eggplant  ■  ;  ; 

liT  i-IOBSPATE  Supply  Bunched  vegetables,  broccoli,  snap  beans  and  peas, 

.  cauliflower,  garlic  (higher),  lettuce,  soft  squash 

(higher),  sweet  potatoes,  torn? toes  (ceiling) 
117  LIGHT  supply i:.  .Artichokes,  cucujiibers,  peppers 

Portland 

?ir:iT  II'  IIOLEPATE  SUPPLY.  .Orphges,  -grapefruit,  tangerines,  Satsums,  oronges, 

pears ,  apples  ■  ,  .  , 

I'-"  LIG-HT  SUPPLY  Cranberries 

BZST  VSGETABLE  BL"YS  P.otctocs,  carrots ».  turnips,  cpulif lov/cr,  co.bbagc, 

Brussels  sprouts,  broccoli 
I"  r:ons:iA.TS  supply...... Leftucc,  onions^  sweet  potatoes,  radishes green  onions 

Seattle  . 

BEST'jPHUIT  buys...'..  Small  size,  cringes  pjnd  grapefruit. 

lif  liOpERATS  SUPPLY..  Lemxhs,  Sats^oma  oranges,,  avocados,,  graj)cs,  pears,  apples 

""■ '■'                           '   ('ceiling)  • 
liT  LICtHT  supply  Cranberries  (ceiling) 

BEST- VEG-Fi TABLE  BUYS..  -Cabbage,-  rutabagas,,  turnips,  carrots.,  beets 

.m  kOBESA'TE  supply.-  Cauliflower,  cucumbers  (higher),  lettuce,  green  onions, 

■spinach,  Hu'&bard  squash,  .  zucchini  , 
IIT  :LIG-HT  SuTPLY  ,  .-Tomrtoes  .  . 
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'THIi  Vi;C-Z:Ti\3IE  HCAD  Here's  tlie  vegetalDle  outloolt  and  i,t 

looks  as  though  we'll  have  plenty  of 
our  usual  holiday  favorites,  v/ith  only 
.a  few  exceptions, 

HOLIDAY  i-ilSSILE.  .  .The  supply  of  mistletoe  throughout  the 

country  is  good.     In  fact,,  there  has- 
always  'been  an  over-supply  of  this 
.  ...      '    ■    ■  parasite.    The  only  trouoles ,  ai-e.  la"bor 

and  transportation.  •    •  '  '■  ' 

ESPOP.T  TROM  THE  EOOD  FROHT  Here's  the  final  check,  on.  1945  crop 

production,  the  third  largest  on  record. 

THE  CAHiYPE  HOUR  A  few  ideas  from  the  USDA' on' holiday 

■,  canapes. 

THE- CrOOD  OLD  DAYS?.... i'OT.';YST. At  least.,  when  it  comes  to  containers, 

we're  not  "back  .to  normal  yet,  and  it's 
still  very  necessary  to  conserve  them, 

t 

THE  i:SAT  SHARE. ,   t  •  -^or  the  first  quarter  of  13^^  ,  the 

civilian  meat  allocation  is  a"bout  the 
:    .  same  as  it,  was"  for,  the  last  ouarter  of 

C-LAiTGE  AT  THE  G-RAIB  .Here's  how  the  homemelcer    caai  "oe  sure 

.'       ).  she's  paying  the  correct,  price  for  the 
•       ''meat  she  "buys. 

U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  821  Market  street 

San  Erancisco  3,  Calif. 
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THZ  '.1]^Z;a3L5  5GAD 

•The  vegetatle  outlook  for  the  ne.tiorfs  holida:/  "board  is  good,    '^■oing  through 
the  "ois.  fro:.,  artichokes  to  turnips  ve  find  supplies  a  little  iDstter  than  last 
year  at  this  tine,  ' 

rrencli  or  globe  artichokes .,  .not  to  Tse  confused  with  the  undergrovcnd  Jerusalem 
artichoke. .  .■'■■d  11  "be  on  hand  fron  California.    Snap  "beans  on  all  Zlastern  and  Kid- 
western  Earkets  are  now  from  Florida  with  California  supplying  the  Tar  'Jestem 
sta.tes.    Bunched  "beets... for  pickling  or  in  a  hot  "borscht . . .  are  "being  sent  to  the 
Eastern  section  of  the  country  from  Texas.    The  Western  st?tes  are  supplying  their 
ovm  narkets.    And  top_:ed  "beets  out  of  farmers'  storage  pits  in  the  I'ortherii  and 
rortheastern  states  are  also  fairly  plentiful. 

Cucui'.'oerG  are  scarce 

'Ihe  California  "broccoli  crop,  nuzzled  "by  recent  rains,  is  expected  to  'oe 
adequate  for  most  quarters  of  the  nation  with  prices  fairly  high,  though,  Srussel 
sprouts  are  in  light  supply  because  of  the  season.    The  difficulty  is  that  sprouts 
are  grovr.i  only  in  California  during  the  winter,  and  only  a  certain  section  of 
California,  at  that.    Fall  ca"b"bage  is  coming  out  of  storage  in  the  I'orthern  states, 
and  shipments  of  nev'  ca'b'bage  '-'ill  increase  seasonally  from  Texas,  Florida  and 
Arizona. 

Increased  quantities  of  "bunched  carrots  are  "being  shipped  fron  Texa^, 
Florida  an:.  Arizona.     Topped  carrots  that  have  heen  held  in  storage  are  moving 
from  ITortheastern  states  in  liberal  quantity.     Celery  is  being  snipped  in  volume 
frdm  California,  and  the  Florida  season  16  getting  underv/ay,  ■  -Florida  shipments 
of  this  vegetable  usually  become  fairly  heavy  after  the  first  of  the  year, 

Florida  shipments  of  cucumbers  are  -declining,  a.nd  good  cukes  arc  scarce. 
After  Florida  we  shift  to  the  hot-house  varieties  that  live  a  sheltered  life  in 
Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois  and  lov/a.    A  fcv;  cuciombers  may  bo  noticed  fron  ocuth  of 
the  F-io  Q-rando  and  from  Cuba. 

Califcr--ir.  lettuce  improved 


Lettuce  v;ill  be  available  at  ceiling  prices.    Cool  weather  in  the  southern 
part  of  California  has  improved  the  quality  of  this  winter's  lettuce.  Fotatocs 
arc  vdth  us,  of  co-jxse,  and  will  continue  to  b*.    After  Christmas  the  little  red- 
skinnod  spuds  v;ill  be  coming  from  Florida. 

Spinach  at  this  season  for  the  Eastern  markets  comes  from  "Virginia  and  Texas, 
When  the  cold  hits  "v'irginia,  then  ve  turn  to  the  winter 'garden  area  in  Texas. 

As  for  tomatoes,  when  California  shipments  decline,  Texrs  steps  up.  Other 
toma.toes  axe  expected  from  Cuba  and  Mexico... gnd  the  hot-house  kind  from  Ohio. 
But  prices  are  high. 

Onions  are  coming  mostly  from  storage  in  the  i'orthern  and  Hock'^  Ilovntain 
states.    Turnips  and  turnip  tops  are  tumbling  out  of  G-eorgia.    That's  the  major 
line-up  for  vegetables,  but  you  can  see  the  nation's  cooks  have  a  good  selection. 
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HOLIDAl  MISSILE 

It  is  alleged  that  the  thrush,  winged  messenger  of  the  gods,  flcv;  the  first 
sprig  of  mistlctoo  to  that  whirling  planet  ye  call  "Sarth."    That  sprig  wrapped 
itself  aroimd  a  tree,,  and  we  hpven' t  Tpe-en  rlDle  to  get  .rid  of  it  since. 

Delving  into  the  rich  lore  of  this  parasitic  shruT:  that  has  a  stroaigleliold 
on  our  trees,  we  learn  -that  in  ancient  Britain  it  v/as  the  sacred  plant  of  the 
Druids,    llistlotoe  was- so-  sacred  to  these  ancient  priests  of  Gaul  and  Britain  that 
it  must  never  touch  th-e.  J3arth,    And  only  a  golden  sickle  must  cut  it. 


•     Becraisc  of  its- heathen  "beginnings,  the  church:  has  never  sanctioned  the  use, 
of  mistletoe  in  the  -decoration  of  a  religious  edific_e.    But  these  restrictions  do 
no,t,  .e:;tcnd  to  the  home,  where  it  v;ill  alv.'ays  "be  used  iDy  those  who  wish  to  preserve 
an  old  and  tantalizing  custom. 

Let's  lool:  at  the  mistletoe  supTPly  , 

•It  seems  th-^t  there  has  always  he  en' an  over  supply  of  this,  cojninodity,..  ^he,-: 
only  trouolc-  is.  in  the.  harvesting  and  transporting  of  it,    Isiior  ajid  transportation 
■  troubles  are 'always  taking  the  joy  out  of  life,:  ••  . 

American  mistletoe  spra.wls  all  accross  the-  country.  ^  Fr.om  c-entral  ^-cv  Jersey 
to  Missov.ri  it  grows,  and  southward  to  Texas  and  'i^ev  Mexico,  winding  itself  around 
hardv/oods,  especially  tupelo  and  red  maple,    .Then,  t-hero' s  a  large  western  form, 
that  comes  in  "bushy  clumps  of  two  to  weight  fret  in  diameter. .  .and  taps  the  poplars 
and  willov;s  from  Texas  to  Central  California,-    On  the  P-a.cifi.c  coast,  it  concentrates 
on  the  oaks  from  Oregon  to  Southern  California  and  Arizona. 

The  kiss  of  the  mistletoe  on  the  tree  may  _"bo  a' kiss  of  death.    As  the  shru"b 
grows,  it  pokes  its  feeding  roots  in  the  sap  stream  and  steals  the  food  tha.t 
the  tree  has  manuf acturod,    Th.i s;  stun t^s.' the  . t^^  kill  it,  if  the 

mistletoe  concentrates  its  em'bra.ce  on  the  trunk," 

It  may  "be  a  pesty  parasite,  .-.'but  .it' s-  very  nice  to  have  around  for  holiday 
fun.    Paint  hca.rt  has  a  hard  timiC  vath  the-  ladies-.:. .but  mistletoe  maics  it  a  mite  . 
easier,  ;  •;     '  .  ^      ...  ...  ...  r. ; 


KBPORT  ?EOM  THE  FOOD  ?ROHT 

In  a  final  check  on  1945  crop- product-ion,  the  U.S.  De-partment  of  Agriculture 
reports  the  third  largest  total  on  record... , a  total,  only  2  percent  short  of  the 
1942  peak-,    Pov.rer  equipment, long,  hcurs- of  work  and  determine-d  effort  on  the  part 
of  American  farmers  maAe  this  achievemicnt  possible, 

i'Tcv;.  highs  were  set  'for  v/heat., .  oats,  tobacco,  ri-ce,-  popcorn,,  hops,  peaches, 
pears,  gra.pefruit,  alm^onds'  and  fresh  vegetables.-    In  the  vegetable  line-up,,  yields 
of  cabbage.-,'  cauliflower,  celery,  eggplant,  lettuce,  peppers  and  tomatoes  v/cre  the 
largest  ever.    There'll  be  plenty -O'f  peanuts  available  too-,  more  than  2  billion - 
pounds  v/cre  picked  and  threshed,  which  is  41  percent  over  the  10  year  average. 
Potatoes  are  as  s-ured^thcir -place  at  daily  meals  be-cause.  this -year  the  production 
is  the  third  la'rge^st  on  record,,v. some  .425  .-mlllioh  bushels.,  : 

Other  near-record  crops,  were  .sugar  ,canc,.  oranges-.,-  grapes,  pecans,  soybeans, 
flaxseed  and  hay.    On  the  very  short  side  vfcro.  cotton,  with,  a-pples,  sour  red 
cherries,  maple  sirup  and  maple  sugar  the  smallest  ever  reported* 
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THE  CAlL'lPE  HOUR 

Once  a  year  it  seems  all  right  to  go' a  little  off  the  supply  pjig.  deiTiand 
track, ... ,cuid  sound  off  on  a  fev  holiday  treats.     So  we  can  call  this  department 
the  •'  CDsasQe  hour . " 

This  is  a  season  for  drop-in  parties,  and  if  you  have  a  few  ca;a5  or  jars 
of  this  and  that  around,  you  can  whip  up  a  set  of  snacks  that  are  "both  Chri.stmas- 
sy  and  j;ood  to  est.     There  are  always  the  old  standbys ....  .sardines  and  anchovies 

 ar.d  they  mix  well  with  cream  cheese.     Then  there's  lox  or  smoked  salmon, 

if  yov.  Irr.ov:  it  "better  "by  that  nana.    Easy  to  get  at  the  corner  delicatessen,  and 
easy  to  serve,    A  slice  of  enriched  white  "bread,  topped  with  cream  cheese  and.  a 

slice  or  tv.-o  of  lox,  and  on  top  of  that  a  thin  sliver  of  Spanish-type  onioi:.  

and  you  have  a  fine  appetizer. 

Tor  color,  mash  an  avocado,  mash  it  fine  and  add  fresh  tomatoes  that  have 
"been  diced,  minced  onion,  a  fev;  drops  of  lemion  juice,  and  something  hot  like 
cayenne  pepper.    After  you've  pestled  this  mixture  to  a  pulp,  there  emerges  a 
Mexican  dish  called  "guacamole"  to  "be  spread  on  whatever  form  of  "bread  or  cracker 
you  have  on  hand.    On  strips  of  white  'outtered  "bread  this  avocado  mash  mr-ies  a  fine 
eating'  partner  v;ith  red  caviar  that  has  "been  treated  vrith  onion  and  lemon  j-o.ice. 
They're  pretty,  too ...  the 'red  and  green  strips  side  "by  side. 

Then  there's  a  host  of  cheeses.  '3lue  cheese  can  "be  mashed  and  molded  into; 
a  paste,  American  cheese  can  "be  ground  up  with  majigoes  and- spread  on  ariy  of  the  ' 
various  fancy  crackers  that  are  availa"ble. 

All  you  need  is  a  little  imagination,  the  wherewith  to  spread,  the  v/hcreon, 
and  you're  off  to  the  canape  hour. 

THE  C-OGD^OLD  SAYS?  —  -  I'CT  YET"  ' 

•  The  pica  to  save  containers  still  holds.    Instead  of  casing  up,  the  short- 
ages in  m:.tcrials  for  packaging  food  will  continue  during  1S45.    Hot  serious  enough 
to  hold  up  production. .  ,l3ut  serious  enou^3;h  to  set  your  mind  on  censcrvation  of  the 
availr.'olo  supplies.    This  applies  to  wrapping  paper,  paporboard  containers,  tin 
cans  and  glass  holders. 

Paper  will  "be  short  "because  of  the  threatened  drop  in  our  southern  pulpv/ood 
production.    The  industry' is  finding  it  difficult  to  replace  the  prisoners  of 
v;ar  v;ho  were  used  as  pulpwood  cutters'  during  the  v;ar.    So,  until  more  la"bor  is 
found,  it  world  "be  wise  to  use  and  re-use  your  papcr"board  containers. 

Until  new  supplies  of  tin  come  drifting  in  from  the  Malay  states,  controls 
on  the  siz'e  of  tin  cans  and  the  amcijmt  of  tin  coating  will  "be  maintained.  This 
means  tha^t  the  num"ber  2  cans  for  vegeta"bles ,  and  the  2  l/2  cans  for  fruits  and 
juices  v/ill  still  "be  v;ith  us,    HaJces  it  hard  on  the  small'  family  unit,,, "but  is 
the  most  practical  way  of  solving  the  tin  shortage. 

C-lass  containers  will  continue  short  until  the  production  of  glass,  tin 
ajid  paper  containers  increases  and  until  all  cont'odncrs  resume  their  normal  dis- 
tri"bution  char.nels.    F.eturn  your  milk  "bottles,  re-use  your  paper  cartons,  try 
not  to  "be  profligate  with  wrapping  paper.    Vhere  containers  are  concerned  the 
good  old  days  haven't  come  "back  yet. 
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THS  MEAT  SHARE 

Meat  allocations  for  the  first  quarter  of  1945  have  "been  anno-unc cel.  Tho 
civilisj.1  share  is  alDout  the  same  es  it  was  for  the  last  quarter  of  1945,  'out  is 
18  poimcls  per  capita  alDovc  that  for  the  first  quarter  of  this  year.    This  moans 
that  civilians  v;ill  "be  consuming  at  an  average  annual  rate  of  alsout  150  pounds  o"f 
meat. 

Tho  January  through  March  meat  allocation  provides    83,8  percent  of  the  total 
supply  for  civilians;  8,1  percent  for  United  States  military  and  war  services; 
and  8,1  percent  for  foreign  shipments  and  United  States  Territories. 

It  is  expected  that  civilians  will  receive  more  pork  than  durin;5  the  last 
quarter  of  1945,  alDout  the  same  amount  of  lamb  and  mutton,  "but  less  "beef  and 
veal.    Although  the  1945  spring  hog  crop  now  going  to  market  is  7  percent  smaller 
than  ,the  spring  crop  of  a  year  earlier,  peak  marketings  will  prolDalDly  occur  in 
January.    Also,  'the  animals  v;ill  "be  heavier  than  a  yqar  ago. 

The  allocation  for  United  States  military  and  war  services  is  slightly  ' 
higher  than  the  amount  set  aside  for  this  purpose  in  the  last  quarter  of  1945,  Taut 
is  only  36  percent  of  the  amount  procured  in  the  first  quarter  of  1945.  The 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  just  reinstated  a  30  percent  set-aside  of  C-obd'  and 
Choice  grades  of  Tseef  for  military  requirements.    This  action  also  requires  that' 
not  less  than  80  percent  of  the  Good  and  Choice  grades  of  tecf  setr-asidc  for  pur- 
chase Toy  the  armed  forces  "be  prepared  as  "frozen,  toneless  "beef"  in  accordance 
with  amy  specifications,  .  .      ■       ,  ' 

This  ^reinstatement  of  the  set-aside  is  solely  for  the  purpose  of  helping 
procure  the  quajitities  of  meat  allocated  to-  the  armed  forces.    It  will  not  affect 
the  quantities  of  these  grades  a.llocated  to  civilians. 

The  allocations  for  e:?:port  and  foreign  shipments  include:    Belgium,  44 
million  pomids;  i'rancci  46  million  pounds;  I'^ctherlands,  15  million  pounds; 
l^etherlajids  I]ast  Indies,  20  million  pounds;  UlvHKA  countries,  300  million  pomids; 
United  States  territories  and  other  commercial  shipments,  58,500,000  povuids. 
Other  imports  by  these  countries  are  expe'cted  to  come  from  Argentina,  Grjiada, 
Australia,  l"ew  Zealand  and  Denmark, 


go  OP  KOTES  FHOM  FAR  AlID  E5AR      '       •  . '  ■ 

^        fc  «  — ™"  .11..--.  I    ■    ■  .  -,  .■■  ■  ....  .      .   .  ■    .  .  ,  .         .  .Mil  II  II  .1 

GEAPS  PHUIT,,  ..People  in  this  country' were  slovi  to  appreciate  how  delicious 

grapefruit  really  is.    Dr'.  David  Fairchild,  a  veteran  plant 
explorer,  tells  of  one  citrus  grower  in  the  early  days  who 
sent  two.  crates  of  grapefruit  with  his  shipment  of  orajigcs  ' 
to  Seattle.    The  grov/er  did  not  hear  what  happened  to  them 
until  years  later,  when  he  met  the  dealer  and  learned  tha.t 
he  had  only  one  customed  for  them,    llo  one  else  who. came  to 
the  store  had  the  curiosity  to  try  a.  grapefruit. 

As  late  as  1885,  grapef rui t was  dcscriijed  as  "being  "more  showy 
than  useful,"  although  it  was  mentioned  that  "the  juice  is 
rather  refreshing."    At  that  time,  grapefruit  had  not  "been 
developed  to  its  present  state  of ■ juicy  sweetness.    And  it's 
really,  no  ■  wonder  that  people  didn't  accept  the  "bitter,  thick- 
,    ,  ■     ,  skinned,  Bometimes  pithy  ,'f'ruit,  as  .was  -called  -  grapefruit  in 

those  days,  .  ,f   •  . 
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GLAI?CE  AT  THE  GBADE 

During  the  wf'.r,  conscientious  consumers  checked  the  fodcrrl  meat  £;rr.dc  st^mp 
pgainst  tliG  nuju'oer  of  red  points  they  handed  over  to  the  "butcher.    Even  though 
ration  tokens  are  things  of  the  past,  meat  graders  are  still  important  in  the 
anti-inflation  picture. 

Since  there's  not  enough  of  rll  cuts  of  mcpt  to  supply  everylDody,  CPA  still 
maintains  ceiling  prices  on  meat  vhich  vrry  with  the  different  grrdcs.    To  nnke 
sure  she  is  paying  the  correct  price,  the.  consumer  should  check  the  grade  steiap 
with  the  ceiling  price  for  meat  at  that  grade  and  cut.  .. 

• 

It's  a  good  idea  to  point  out  to  your  listeners  th?t  there  are  two  different 
federal  stOT.ps  on  meat ..  .although  "both  are  made  from  the  srvme  harmless  puriple 
dye.    The  rovmd  purple,  stamp  on  meat  means  that  federal  inspectors  have  examined 
the  meat  ond  passed  it  as  wholesome  food. 

The  gra.de  stamp  says  "U.S."  followed  "by  one  of  the  grade  names,  .."Choice" , 
"Good",  "Commercial"  or  "Utility".    The  same  grades  cpply  to  "beef,  veal,  lojnD, 
or  mutton.  ■ 

"U.S..  Choice"  is  stamped  on  the  highest  quality  meat.    The  animals  have  "been 
well-fattened,  which  is  evidenced  "by  a  high  degree  of  marbling.    This  is  the  ideal 
meat  for  steaks  and  roasts. 

The  next  grade,  "U.S.  Good,"  goes  on  meat  that  is  good  quality  for  all  use's. 
It  has  little  fat  mixed  in  with  the  lean.  •  '■ 

"u.S,  Conncrcirl,"  is  third  in  line.    Airing  the  war,  thrifty  homcmakcrs 
found  ho\;  satisfactory  it- is  for  pot  rorsts  and  other  moist  heat  cookery. 

Then  there's  "U.S,  Utility"  another  grade  thrt  proved  itself  during 

the  lean- meat  days'.    This  meat  is  low  priced  but  that's  no  reflection  on  it's 
food  value,  or  its  delicious  taste  v;hcn  it's  prepared  right.    It's  fine  for  pot 
roast,  stev;,  and  other  inexpensive  dishes. 


FAT  C0FTHI5UTI0I'?    •  •     ■  . 

Remind  your  listeners  to  save  fat  from  the  holiday  fowl  or  roast  for  the 
salvage  drive.    Unless  kitchen  frt  salvage  continues  to  supply  10  percent  of  the 
tallov/  ajid  grease  production, ,. .as  it  hrs  during  the  v;ar, ,,  .there  will  be  an 
even  greater  shortage  of  all  kinds  of  Irundry  soap.    Every  pound  of  kitchen  fats 
turned  in  also  speeds  up  production  of  fabrics,  electrical  appliances,  tires  aJid 
paint. 


FESTIVE  CHRISZ-L-.S  Ljj^'T-OT^RS 

Here's  a.  suggestion  your  listeners  may  like  for  using  any  turkey  meat  that's 
left  over  froi:r Christmas  dinner.     It's  jellied  turkey,  and  even  though  it  can 
be  made  from  left-overs,  it's  a  festive  dish  for  after-holiday  meals. 

1  pint  clcr  broth  2  tablespoons  chopocd  pimicnto 

gelatin  2  tablespoons  chopped  parsley 

1-|  cups  chQp;oed  cooked  turkey  ^  teaspoon  grated  onion 

.1  cup  finely  cut  celery  salt  to  taste 

Add  gelatin  to  the  cold  broth. to  stiffen,  as  needed,    '.'/hen  the  mixture  begins  to 
set,  fold  in  turkey  and  other  ingredients,  and  pour  the  mixture  into  molds.  Serve 
with  salad  dressing. 
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HUTS  FOR  THS..-KOLIDi^YS 

From  lor.':  ago,  v^rhen  living  wps  simpler,  we  Americans  associated  vr.rious 
kinds  of  nuts  vith  the  holidays.     The  children  often  found  nuts  and  an  orcii-^e 
in  the  toe  of  their  Christmas  stocking,  and  in  the  evening,  the 'nut  T:ovd,  vdth 
its  cracker  and  nut  picks  was  lorought  out  and  the  family  munched  aV/ay  while  the 
fire  crackled  and  the  sleigh  "bells  rang  through  the  crisp  night  air. 

¥ell,  we  still  associate  nuts  with  Christmas,  "but  usually  v/e  use  then  in 
fancier  \;rys  than  we  used  to.    And  this  year,  we're  lucky  to  have  a  good  crop 
of  nuts,  plus  some  imports  of  almonds  and  filberts  from  the  Mediterranea.ji,'  and  ■ 
cashcv/s  from  India.    And  there  are  m-any  ways  to  use  these  nuts  attractively;  and 
nutritiously  for  festive  occasions.    Here  are  a.  fevj  suggestions  you  may  liko  to 
pass  on  to  your  listeners: 

ALMO^^S  PASTE-  . 

I'g-  cups  of  "blanched,  unroasted  almonds,  ground 
3/4  cup  sugar 
.  h  teaspoon  salt 
4  cup  vra.tor 
4  drops  almond  extract  (if  desired-) 

Com"bine  the  ingredients  end  cook  for  20  minutes  in  a  covered  dou'ble  "boiler. 
Stir  the  paste  v.'hile  cooling,  and  then  pack  in  a  covered  container  end  store  in 
the  refrigerator.^  '  -    .  ••<■ 

Excellent  for  caj::es,  cookies  and  candies.   

MACAHOOITS  - 


1  cup  almond  paste 
1  cup  sugar 
3  egg  whites 

1/8  teaspoon  salt 


Prepare  the  almond  paste  as  directed  a"bovc.    Work  paste  and  -  sugar  together 
thoroughly  with  the  hands  or  a  spatula.    Add  the  salt  to  the  egg  v/hites,  "beat 
until  light,  and  mix  thoroughly  until  smooth 'vrith  almond -and -sugar  mixture. 
Shape  vdth  a  pastry  T^ag  pnd  tu"be,  or  drop  "by  tcaspoonfuls  •one-half  inch  apart 
on  a  greased  baJiing  sheet  coverrd  vdth  vrrx  xDaper,     The  mixture  should  ho  stiff 
enough  to  hold  its  shape.    Bake  in  a  very  moderate  oven -(325?)  for  .20  to  30  . 
minutes,  or  until  lightly  browned.    With  a  sharp  knife,- •  rem© v®  •s't  once  from  the 
paper. 

PEAmJT.  ALMOl^D,"  OH  CASHEW  3UTTEE 

2  cups  "blajiched  and  roasted  nuts  

1  ■  tablespoon  "blpnd  tr"blo  oil 
^  teaspoon  salt 

Grind  the  nuts  through  the  food  chopper  twice,  or  three  times  if  necessary,  using 
the  finest,  or  nut--"butter  plate,' and  take  up  on  the  tension. \mtil  the  grinder  is 
hard  to  turn.    When  the  nuts  are  ground  fine  enough  to  have  the  consistencj?-  of 
"butter,  add  the  oil  and.  salt.    Mix  well  and  pack  in  tightly ,  closed  containers* 
Hakes  a"bout  onc«^half  pound  of  .butter., 
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Lop  Angeles 


BEST  I'HUIT'  BUYS  Grapefruit  ' 

Ti  MOLZiEATIl  SUPPLY  'Tangerines  (lower),  a^jples,  limes,  avocados,  " 

persimnons,  grapes  ("best  at  ceiling) 

liT  LI3-H2  SU?P~Y  Cranberries,  "bananas,  lemons,  pears,  CulDnn  pineapples, 

pomegranates  (higher) 

BZS'T  irnC-HvABLE  BUYS  Potatoes 


Ii<  MODIIFj!,!I_i  SUPPLY  Tomatoes  ("best  at  ceiling),  celery  (lov/er),  lettuce, 

■bunched  vegetables,  cabbage  (slightly  hi^^^iaer) , 


carrots,  hard  squash,  sweet  potatoes  (best  at  ceiling), 
peppers  (fairly  high) 

T£  LIGHT  SUPPLY  Onions,  beans  and  peas  (ceiling),  green  onions  (liigh), 

caulif lov.rer ,  e£:gplant  (higher),  Italian  aaad  suinner 
squash,  artichokes,  broccoli,  Brussels  sprouts, 
garlic,  inushroosis,  cucxunbers 

San  Prsncisco 

33ST  rSUIT  BUYS  Grapefruit,  small  size  oranges 


1¥.  MOL'IIPATS  SUPPLY  California  7ev;tov.'n  apples,  avocados,  limes,  pears, 

lemons,  tangeriies  (slightly  lov;er),  large  size 
oranges  (higher) 

III  LIGI-IT  SUPPLY  Persimmons,  apples,  grapes  and  cranberries  (ceiling) 

BEST  vT]GIT.fi3LE-  BUYS  Celery,  potatoes,  bunched  and  topped  vegetables 

IN  MOriSlATE  SUPPLY  Summer  squash  and  Calif  lower  (higher),  cabba{>:e, 

lettuce,  onions,  spinach,  sweet  potatoes,  broccoli, 

hard  squash 

IH  LIGHT  SUTPLY  Artichokes,  cucumbers,  beans  and  eggplant  (higher), 

tomatoes,  peas  and  peppers 

Portland 

BEST  PiTJIT  BUYS  Grapefruit 

IiJ  i'iOIEPATS  SUTPLY  Apples,  oranges,  tangerines,  avocados  (lovrer  than 

last  yeex),  pomegranates,  persimmons 
IV.  LIGHT  SU'PPLY  Bananas,  fresh  Cuban  pineapples 

BEST  'TZGZTjIJBLZ:.  BLTS  Potatoes,  Brussels  sprouts,  cabbage,  lettuce,  root 

vegetables,  hard  squash 
IK  MOB~;i^iTS  SU'PPLY  Tomatoes 

liT  LIGI-IT  SU'PPLY,  Artichokes,  cucumbers,  summer  squash 

Seattle 

BEST  PHUIT  BUYS  Smpll  size  grapefruit  end.  oranges 

lli  KODEPiAi'^  SJPPLY  L?rge  oranges  and  grapefruit,  apples,  grapes, 

tangerines  pr.d  Satsuma  oranges 
Ir  LIGHT  SUPPLY  Cranberries 

BEST  TEGZT.OLE  3UYS  Cabbpge,  I'ttuce  aJid  winter  squash,  rutabagas  raid 

beets,  potatoes 

IE  MODEPuiTE  SU\??LY  Carrots,  broccoli,  celery,  lettuce,  spinach,  sv;eet 

potatoes,  tomatoes 

liT  LIGHT  SUPPLY.  Caulif lov/er,  zucchini  squash,  cucumbers,  eggplmt, 

onions,  Brussels  sprouts,  artichokes,  parsnips 
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Radio  Rouiid-up 


A  weekly  service  ^or  Directors  oF 
Women's  Radio  Programs 


DBCSMBER  21,  1945 
I  IT-     THIS  I.S-SUS 


TH3  Y3C-:^TASLE  HOAJ). . . ,  , Here's  the  vegetalDle  outlook  and  it 

looks  as  though  we'll  have  iDlenty  of 
our  usual- holiday  favorites,  v/ith  only 
.-         a  few  exceptions, 

HOLIDAY  MISSILJ]. ........................  The  supply  of  mistletoe '  throiighout  the.'.' 

■  country  is  good.     In  fact,"  there  has 
always  been  an  over- sup j;..ly  of  this 
,  ■- .  .      parasite.    The  only  trouoles  are  labor 
,  .         ,        ■'  and-  transportation.  ■ 

BEPOET  PROM  THE  FOOD  raOITT....'.  .Here's  the  final  check  on  1945  crop 

production,  the  third  largest  on  record. 

THE  CAiTiIPE  HOUR.  ..A  few  ideas  fron  the  USM  on  holiday 

,   ■       canapes  i.  •   .  •  ^  ■  ... 

THE  CtOOD  OLD  DAYS?, .  .KOT  YST.  ......... ..At  least,  when  it  comes 'to  containers, 

^  we're  not  back,  to  normal  yot,  and  it's 
still  very  necessary  to  conserve  them, 

dHSl  ISAT  SEARBf,  , .  ,  ....Tor  the  first,  quarter  of  1946,  tlie 

civilian  meat  allocation  is  about  the 
same  as  it  was  for  the  last  ouarter  of 
.'45.  ■  " 

C-LAITCE  AT  THE  G-RADE  ......Here's  how  the  homemeker    can  be  sure 

she's  paying  the  correct' 'iDrice  for  the 
,  ■  ^irieat  she  buys. 

U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  821  Market  street 

Saji  Jrancisco  3,  Calif. 


TH3  ^/H&STi^^-LE  RGAD 

The  vegetable  outlook  for  the  natioiis  holiday  "board  is  good.    *^'oing  through 
the  "oin  froiu  artichokes  to  turnips  v;e  find  supplies  a  little  "better  tha:a  last 
year  at  this  tine, 

iPrench  or  globe  artichokes ..  .not  to  "be  confused  with  the  undergroimd  Jerusalem 
artichoke. .  .vd  11  he  on  hand  fron  California.    Snap  "beans  on  all  Eastern  aiid  hid- 
Western  markets  are  now  from  Florida  with  California  supplying  the  Far  ''estern 
states.    B\i2iched  "beets... for  pickling  or  in  a  hot  "borscht , .  .are  hein^  sent  to  the 
Sasterii  section  of  the  country  from  Texas,    The  V/estern  stctes  are  sup:plying  their 
ovm  i-iarkets.    And  topoed  "beets  out  of  farmers'  storage  pits  in  the  I'ortherii  and 
iTortheastern  states  are  also  fairly  plentiful, 

Cuc'ji-foerG  are  scarce 

^he  California  "broccoli  crop,  nuzzled  "by  recent  rains,  is  exiDected  to  "be 
adeowiate  for  most  quarters  of  the  nation  with  prices  fairly  high,  though.  Brussel 
sprouts  are  in  light  supply  "because  of  the  season.     The  difficulty  is  that  sprouts 
are  grov.ii  only  in  California  during  the  winter,  and  only  a  certain  section  of 
California  at  that.    Fell  ca"b"bage  is  coming  out  of  storage  in  the  i'ortheri-  states, 
and  shipments  of  new  ca"D"bage  will  increase  seasonally  from  Texas,  Florida  and 
Arizona, 

Increa.sed- quantities  of  "bunched  carrots  are  "being  shipped  from  Texas, 
Florida  an?.  Arizona.     Top^^ed  carrots  that  have  been  held  in  storage  are  i;.oving 
from  ITortheastern  states  in  liberal  quantity.    Celery  is  being  shipped  in  volxme 
from  California,  and  the  Florida  season  is  getting  underway,    Florida  shipments 
of  this  vegetable  usually  become  fairly  heavy  after  the  first  of  the  year, 

Florida  shipments  of  cucumbers  are  declining,  and  good  cukes  ajrc  scarce. 
After  Florida  we  shift  to  the  hot-house  varieties  that  live  a  sheltered  life  in 
Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois  and  Iowa,    A  few  cucumbers  may  "be  noticed  from  Bouth  of 
the  2lio  &ra:ido  and  from  Cuba. 

Califor.-ia  lettuce  improved  _  _  _   , 

Lettuce  will  be  available  at  ceiling  prices.    Cool  weather  in  the  southern 
part  of  California  has  improved  the  quality  of  this  vdntcr's  lettuce.  Potatoes 
are  vrith  us,  of  course,  and  will  continue  to  be.    'After  Christmas  the  little  red- 
skinned  spuds  v/ill  be  coming  from  Florida, 

SiDinach  at  this  season  for  the  Eastern  markets  comes,  from  Virginia  and  Texas. 
When  the  cold  hits  Virginia,  then  we  turn  to  the'  winter  garden  area  in  Texas. 

As  for  tomatoes,  when  California  shipments  decline,  Terrs  steps  up.  Other 
tomatoes  ejre  expected  from  Cuba  aiid  Mcxico.,,and  the  hot-house  kind  from  Ohio, 
But  prices  are  high.  .   

Onions  are  coming  mostly  from  storage  in  the  i'orthern  and  Rocky  liov-itain 
states.    T-ornips  and  turnip  t6ps  are  tumbling  out  of  Georgia,    That's  the  major 
line-up  for  vegetables,  but  you  can  see  the  nation's  cooks  have  a  good  selection. 


I 
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HOLIDAY  MISSILE 

It  is  alleged  th.?,t  the  thrush,  winged  messenger  of  the  gods,  flov7_  the  first 
sprig  of  mistlctovo  to  that  i\rhirling  plnnet  we  call  "Sarth."    That  sprig  v/rapped 
itself  aroimd  a  tree,  and  we  hpven' t  "been  rtilc  to  get  rid  of  it  since. 

Delving  into  the  rich  lore  of  this  parasitic  shrul:  that  has  a  stranglehold 
on  our  trees,  ^^^e  learn  that  in  ancient  Britain  it  was  the  sacred  plant  of  the 
;  Druids,    ilistlotoe  was  so  sacred  to  these  ancient  priests  of  G-aul  and  3ritQ4^'i  that 
it  must  never  toup-h 'the  "Earth,    And  only  a  golden  sickle  must  cut  it. 

Because  of  its  heathen  "beginnings-,.^  the  church  has  never  sanctioned  the  use 
of  mistletoe  in, the  decoration  of  a  religious  edifice.    But  these  restrictions-  do 
.not  extend  to  the  home,  where  it  will  alvrays  be  used  "by  those  who  wish  to  preserve 
an  old  and  tan.talizing  custom. 

Let's  look  at  the  mistletoe  sup-ply-  -  ','  " 

It  sooms  th"t,  there  .has  always  "been  ah  over  supply  of  this  commodity,^  '^he 
only  trou'clc  is  in, the  harvesting  and  transporting  of 'it,    Ls^hor.  end  traiisportation 
trou'olcs  arc  always  taking  the  joy  out  of  life^     '■  '  "  ''  "  ] 

A:-acrican  mistletoe  sprawls  all  across  the  country.    From  central  ^-ev;  Jersey 
to  Missouri  it  grows,  snd  southward  to  .Texas  Paid  l^ew 'Mexico,  winding  itself  around 
hardv/oods,  especially  tupelp  and  red  mn pie i    Then  the r-o's  p' large' western  form 
that  comes  in  "bushy  clumps  of  two  to  e  jght  .fodt  in' diameter. .  . and  taps  the  poplars 
and  v/illov/s  from  Texas  to  Central  California.    On  the  Pacific  coast.,  it  concentrates 
on  the  oeks  from  Oregon  to  Southern  California  ahd  Arizona,  \    ,  . 

The  kiss  of  the  mistletoe  on  the  tree  may, ,l:,c  a  kiss  of  death.    As  the  shrub 
grows,  it  x^okes  its  feeding  ^^oo-ts  in  ...the'  sap  ,strcajn.:-.an.d  steals  the  food  that 
the  tree  has  manufactured.    This stunts  the  tree,., may  even  kill  it,  if  the 
mastlctoc  concentrates  its  embrace  on  the  -'trunk 

,-•  •:  It  may  he  a  pesty  parasite,  .  .hut  it's  very  nice  to  have  a.round  for  holiday 
fun.  Taint  heart  has,  a  hard  time  v/ith^  the.. ladies, Ibut  mistletoe  ma>:cs,  it  a  mite 
easier,  '  '  ' 


KSPORT  IROU  -  Tl-i3  •gOGD  ERGHT      ^'  .  ' 

In  a  final  check  on  1945  crop  production,  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
reports  the  third  largest  total  ,  on  record.',  ^a '^total  only  2  percent  short  of  the 
1942  peaJ:,    Pov;er  equipment,  long  hours  of  vrork  and  determined  effort  on  the  part 
of  American  farmers  made  this  achievemen-t:.- possible,-'  ,  .  . 

Hevr  highs  were  s.et  for  v/heat,  oats,  -  tobacco,"- 'rice,  ':^opcorn,  hops,  peaches ^  ■ 
pears,  gra.pefruit,  almonds and  fresh  vegetables.    In  the  vegetable  line-up,  yields 
of  cabbage i '  Cauliflower,  celery,  eggplant,  lettuce,  peppers  aJ-id  tomatoes  v/ere  the 
largest  ever.    There'll  be  plenty  of  peanuts  available  too,  more  thaai  2  billion 
pounds  v;cre  picked  and  threshed,  which-ls  41'  percent  ovei* 'the  10  yea.r  average. 
Potatoes  ?.rc  ass.ured  their  place  .at  daily  meals-  because"  this  year  the  ioroduction 
is  the  third  la.,rgest  on  record, some,  435  million  bushels,  '.     ■  . 

Other  near-record  crops  were  sugar  cane,  oranges,  grapes,  pecajis,  soybeans, 
flaxseed  and  hay.    On  the  very  short  side  v/crc  cotton,  with  apples,  sour  red 
cherries,  maple  sirup  and  maple  sugar  the  smallest  ever  reported* 
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THE  CAITAPE  HOUR 

Once  a  year  it  seems  all  right  to  go  a  little  off  the  supply  exio.  denciid 
track,.,  ..ar.d  sovind  off  on  a  few  holiday  treats.    So  we  can  call  this  department 
the    ccnape  hour . " 

This  is  a  season  for  drop-in  parties,  and  if  you  have  a  few  .cans  or  jars 
of  this  and  that  around,  you  can  whip  up  a  set  of  snacks  that  are  iDoth  Christmas- 
sy and  good  to  eat.     There  are  always  the  old  standbys  sardines  and  anchovies 

.....and  they  nix  well  with  cream  cheese.     Then  there's  lox..,.,or  smoked  salmon, 
if  yov.  Ivnov:  it  better  by  that  name.    Easy  to  get  at  the  corner  delicatessen,  and 
easy  to  serve,    A  slice  of  enriched  white  bread,  topped  with  cream  cheese  ajid.  a 
slice  or  tv.'o  of  lox,  and  on  top  of  that  a  thin  sliver  of  Spanish-type  onion,,.,, 
and  you  have  a  fine  appetizer. 

Tor  color,  mash  an  avocado,  mash  it  fine  and  add  fresh  tomatoes  that  have 
been  diced,  r.:inced  onion,  a  fev;  drops  of  lem.on  juice,  and  something  hot  like 
cayenne  pepper.    After  you've  pestled  this  mixture  to  a  pulp,  there  emerges  a 
Mexiccji  dish  called  "guacamole"  to  be  spread  on  whatever  form  of  bread  or  cracker 
you  have  on  hand.    On  strips  of  white  buttered  bread  this  avocado  mr.sh  mriies  a  fine 
eating  partner  v.dth  red  caviar  that  has  been  treated  vrith  onion  and  lemon  juice. 
They're  pretty,  too... the  red  and  green  strips  side  by  side, 

Then  there's  a  host  of  cheeses.  Blue  cheese  can  be  mashed  and  molded  into 
a  paste,  American  cheese  can  be  ground  up  v;ith  mangoes  and  spread  on  any  of  the 
various  fancy  crackers  that-  are  available. 

All  you  need  is  a  little  imagination,  the  wherewith  to  spread,  the  v;hcreon, 
and  you're  off  to  the  caJirpe  hour. 


THE  SCOS  OLD  SAYS?  —  I'OT  YE-T  . 

The  plea  to  save  containers  still  holds.     Instead  of  casing  up,  the  short- 
ages in  materials  for  packaging  food  will  continue  during  1945,    "ilot  serious  enough 
to  hold  up  production. ., but  serious  enough  to  set  your  mind  on  conservation,  of  the 
availa.blo  supjplies.    This  applies  to  wrapping  paper,  paperboard  containers,  tin 
cans  and  glass  holders. 

Paper  viill  be  short  because  of  the  threatened  drop  in  our  southern  pulpwood 
production.    The  industry, is  finding  it  difficult  to  replace  the  prisoners  of 
war  v;ho  were  used  as  pulpwood  cutters,  during  the  war.    So,  until  morc  labor  is 
found,  it  world  be  v/ise  to  use  and  re-use  your  paperboard  containers,. 

Until  new  supplies  of  tin  come  drifting  in  from  the  Malay  states,  controls 
on  the  size  of  tin  cans  and  the  amoijint  of  tin  coating  will  be  maintained.  This 
means  that  the  number  2  cans  for  vegetables,  and  the  2  l/ 2  cans  for  fruits  ajid 
juices  will  still  be  with  us.    I'laJces  it  hard  on  the  small  family  unit,,, but  is 
the  most  practical  way  of  solving  the  tin  shortage. 

G-lass  containers  will  continue  short  until  the  production  of  glass,  tin 
and  paper  containers  increases  and  until  all  containers  resume  their  normal  dis- 
tribution channels.    Heturn  your  milk  bottles,  're-use  your  paper  cartons,  try 
not  to  be  profligate  with  wrapping  paper.    Where  containers  are  concerned  the 
good  old  days  haven't  come  back  yet.  "•  . 
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TE-B  MEAT 'SHAHS       ; ;  J 

Meat  allocations  for  the.  first  quarter  of  1946  have  "been  announced.  The 
civilioii  share  is  about  the  same  as  it  vras  for  the. last  quarter  of  1945,  "but  is 
18  pounds  per  capita  a"bove  that  for  the  first  quarter  of  this  year.    This  means 
that  civilians  will  "be  consuming  at  an  average  annual  rate  of  a"bout  150  xDounds  of 
meat. 

The  Jraiuary  through  March  meat  allocation  provides    83.8  percent  of  the  total 
supply  for  civilians;  8,1  percent  for  United  States  military  and  war  services; 
and  8,1  percent  for  foreign  shipments  and  United  States  Territories, 

It  is  expected  that  civilians  will  receive  more  pork  than  during  the  last 
quarter  of  1S45,  a.bout  the  same  . amount  of  lam"b  and  muttpji,  "but  less  "beef  ajnd' 
veal.    Although  the  1945  spring  hog  crop  now  going  to  market  is  7  percent  smaller 
than  the  spring  crop  of  a  year  earlier,  peaJc  marketings  will  pro"ba.lDly  occur  in  ■  . 
January.    Also,  the  animals  will  be  heavier  than  a  year  ago. 

The  allocation  for  United  States  military  and  war  services . is  slightly 
higher  thaji  the  amount  set  aside  for  this  purpose  in  the  last  quarter  of  1945,  "but 
is  only  36  percent  of  the  amount  procured  in  the  first  quarter  of  1945,  The 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  just  reinstated -a  30  percent  set-aside  of  Good  and 
Choice  grades  of  "beef  for  military  acquirements.    This  action  also  requires  that 
not  loss  thrja  80  x^ercent  of  the  G-ood  and  Choice  grades  of  "beef  set-aside  for  pur- 
chase Toy  the  armed  forces  "be  prepared  as  "frozen,  "boneless  "beef"  in  accordaio.ce 
with  army  specif iciiti ens.         '        ■     .  ^      .  • 

This  reinstatement  of  the  set-aside  is  solely  for  the  purpose  of  helping 
procure  the  quantities,  of,  meat  allocated  to  the  armed  forces.    It  will  not  affect 
the  quantities  of  these  gra.dcs  allocated -to.  civilians .  - 

The  allocations  for  export  and  foreign  shipments.  Include:    Belgium,  44 
million  pounds;  France,:  46  million  pounds.;-.  iTethe'rl'ands,  15  .mlillion  pouiids; 
Netherlands  T-ast  Indies,  20 -million.' pounds ;  UiTKRA  coimtrics,  300  million  pomids;' 
United  States  territories  and  other  commercial: shipments,  58,500,000  pounds. 
Other  imports  "dj?-  these  countries  are  expected  to  come  from  Argentina,  Canada,r  ' 
Australia,  ITew  Zealand  and  Denmark.       •' '  •         '  "  •" 


FOOD  NOTES  FHOk  FaE  AiTD  i\^AE 


G-EaPS  PPUIT.,  People  in  this  country  were  slov/_  to  appreciate  hov;  delicious 

,  grapefruit  really  is,    -Dr.  David  Pairchild,  a. veteran  plant 
•explorer,  tells  of  one  citrus  grower  in  the  early  d.ays  who 
sent  two  crates  of  grapefruit  with  his  shipment  of  oranges  . 
to  Seattle.    The  grower  did  not  hear  what  happened  to  them 
until  years  later,  .  v/hen  he  met  the  dealer  and  learned  that 
he  had  only  one  customer  for  them.    ITo  one  else  who  came  to 
the  store  had  the  curiosity  to  try  a  grapefruit. 

As  late  as  1885,  grapef rui t  was  described  as  "being  "more  showy 
than  useful,''  although  it  was  mentioned  that  "the  juice  is 
rather  refreshing."    At  that  time,  grapefruit  had  not  hccn 
developed  to  its  present  state  of  juicy  sweetness.    And  it's 
really  no  wonder  that  people  didn' t  accept  the  hitter,  thick- 
skinned,  sometimes  pithy  fruit,  as  was  called  -  grapefruit  in 
those  days.,  .  .  ' 
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GLMCS  AT  'THE  GRADE 

During  the  w^r,  conscientious  consumers  checked  the  fodcrrl  mcr.t  rvoAc  strmp 
egp.inst  the  numlDer  of  red  points  they  handed  over  to  the  "butcher.    Even,  though 
rption  tokens  ^.ve  things  of  the  past,  ncfst  graders  are  still  important  in  the 
anti-inflation  picture. 

Since  there's  not  enough  of  rll  cuts  of  meat  to  supply  cvcry'body,  OPA  still 
mr-intains  ceiling  prices  on  moat  which  vrry  with  the  different  grrdcs.    To  npice 
sure  she  is  paying  the  correct  price,  the  consumer  should,  check  the  grade  stejnp 
v/ith  the  ceiling  price  for  meat  at  that  grade  and  cut. 

It's  a  good  idea  to  point  out  to  your  listeners  thpt  there  are  tv;o  different 
federal  stc:nps  on  meat ...  although  "both  are  made  from  the  same  harmless  purple 
dye,    The  round  purple  stamp  on  meat  means  that  federal  inspectors  ha.vo  excjflined 
the  meat  ona.  passed  it  as  wholesome  food. 

The  grade  stamp  says  "U.S."  followed  liy  one  of  the  grade  names. .  ."Choice" , 
"Good",  "Corinercial''  or  "Utility".     The  same  grades  ?pply  to  "beef,  veal,  Icsrih, 
or  mutton, 

"U.S.  Choice"  is  stamped  on  the  highest  quality  meat.    The  animals  have  Lieen 
well-fattened,  which  is  evidenced  "by  a  high  degree  of  marhling.    This  is  the  ideal 
meat  for  stealcs  and  roasts. 

The  next  grade,  "U.S.  Good,"  goes  on  meat  that  is  good  quality  for  all  uses. 
It  has  little  fa.t  mixed  in  v;ith  the  lean. 

"U.S.  Gommcfcial,"  is  third  in  line.    I\iring  the  v/ar,  thrifty  homcnakcrs. 
found  ho^;  satisfactory  it  is  for  pot  roasts  and  other  moist  heat  cookery. 

Then  there's  "U.S.  Utility"  another  grade  tha.t  proved  itself  during 

the  lean,  meat  days.     This 'meat  is  low  priced  hut  that's  no  reflection  on  it's 
food  value,  or  its  delicious  taste  v/hc::  it's  prepared  right.    It's  fine  for  pot 
roast,  stev;,  and  other  inexpensive  dishes. 

FAT  C01-^TRI3UTI0i>I 

Remind  your  listeners  to  save  fat  from  the  holiday  fowl  or  roast  for  the 
salvage  drive.    Unless  kitchen  fat  salvage  continues  to  supply  10  percent  of  the 
tallow  ruid  grease  production. ...  as  it  has  during  the  v/ar. ...  there  will  he  aia 
even  greater  shortage  of  all  kinds  of  laundry  soap.    Every  pound  of  kitchen  fats 
turned  in  also  speeds  up  production  of  fabrics,  electrical  appliances,  tires  and 
paint»  ■  ■  • 


EESTiyS  CHRISTI/uiS  LWT  -O^/ERS 

Here's  a.  suggestion  your  listeners  may  like  for  using  any  turkey  meat  that's 
left  over  from  Christmas  dinner.     It's  jellied  turkey,  and  even  though  it  caii 
he  made  from  left-overs,  it's  a  festive  dish  for  after-holiday  meals. 

1  pint  clcrr  "broth  2  tablespoons  chopocd  pimicnto 

gelatin      '  2  tablespoons  chopped  parsley 

1^  cups  chopped  cooked  t'orkey  ^  teaspoon  grated  onion 

1  cup  finely  cut  celery  salt  to  taste 

iidd  gelatin  to  the  cold  broth  to  stiffen,  as  necd^ed.    '.'/hen  the  mixture  be:;ins  to 
set,  fold  in  turkey  ajid  other  ingredients,  and  pour  the  mixture  into  molds.  Serve 
with  salad  dressing. 
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mUS  ICR  THE  HOLIDi^YS 

Jron  lor.:c  ago,  when  living         simpler,  v.;e  Americans  associated  v.r.rious 
kinds  of  nuts  vith  the  holidays.     The  children  often  found  nuts  and  a:a  oreiige 
in  the  toe  of  their  Christmas  stocking,  and  in  the  evening,  'the  nu't  ■bo\7l,  vdth 
its  cracker  dxiC\  nut  picks  was  "brought  out  and  the  family  munched  sway  while  the 
fire  crackled  exid.  the  sleigh  "bells  rang  through  the  crisp  night  air. 

Well,  we  still  associate  nuts  with  Christmas,  "but  usually  we  use  them  in 
fancier  waj'-s  than  v.^e  used  to.    And  this  year,  we're  lucky  to  have  a  good  croip 
of  nuts,  plus  some  imports  of  almonds  and  fil"berts  from  the  Mediterraneaj:,  and 
cashews  from  India.    And  there  ajre  many  vrays  to  use  these  nuts  attractively  and 
nutritiously  for  festive  occasions.    Here  are  a  few  suggestions  you  ma,^-  liko  to 
pass  on  to  j^-our  listeners: 

.     -  ALMOID  P.'-.STE   ..  . 

l-g-  cups  of  "blanched,  unroasted' almonds ,  ground 
3/4  cup  sugar 

teaspoon -rsalt 
4  cup  water 
4  drops  almond  extract  (if  desired)-  - 

Com"bine  the  ingredients  and  cook  for  20  minutes  in  a  covered  dou"ble  hoilor. 
Stir  the  paste  while  cooling,  and  then  pack  in  a  covered  container  and  store  in 
the  refrigerator,  ■  •   

Excellent  for  calues,  cookies  and  candies.       ■  ■    '       •■   ■  -  ■>•• 

I-iACAHOOITS  ■ 

1  cup  almond  paste 

1  cup  sugar 

3  egg  whites 
1/8  teaspoon  salt 

Prepare  the  almond  . paste  as  directed  a."bovc.    Work  paste  ■  ajid  •  sugar -together  ■ 
thoroughly  v/ith  the  hands  or  a  spatula.  ■  Add  the  salt  to  the  egg  v;hites,  "beat 
until  light,  and  m.ix  thoroughly  until  smooth  with  almond  and  sugar- mixture-. 
Shape  v;ith  a  pastry  "bag  and  tu"be,  or  drop  "by  tcaspoonfuls  one-half  inch  apart 
on  a  greased  "baJiing  sheet  coverrd  v/ith  wax  paper.     The  mixture  should  "bo  stiff 
enough  to  hold  its  shape.    Bake  in  a  very  moderate  oven  (325*^)  for  20  to  "0 
minutes,  or  until  lightly  "brovmed.  •  With  a  sharp  knifes  remove- at' once  from  the 
paper. 

FEAMJT.  ALMOHB,  OH  CASHEW  BUTTER 

2  cups  "blanched  and  roasted  nuts     .  ,    .  . 
1  ta"blespoon  "bland  ta"ble  oil 
^  teaspoon  salt  ,  . 

G-rind  the  nuts  through  the  food  chopper  twice,  or  three  times  if  necessary,  using 
the  finest,  or  nut-"butter  plate,  and  take  up  on  the  tension,  v^til  the  grinder  is 
herd  to  turn.    When  the  nuts  are  ground  fine  enough ■ to  have  the  consistency  of 
"buttqr,  add  the  oil  and  salt,  -  Mix.  well  and  pack  in  tightly  Qlosed  containers. 
Hakes  a.oout  one-half  pound  of  , "but tor. 
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los  Angeles 

3EST  PSUIT  SUYS  '  Grapefruit 

kOjjiiPjlTE  SUPPLY  Tangerines  (lovrer),  a,jples,  limes,  avocados, 

persimnons ,  grapes  ("best  at  ceiling) 
li'j  LIG-K"  SUPP_y  Cranterries ,  "bananas,  lemons,  pears,  CulDan  pineapples, 

pomegranates  (higher) 
BSST  ^TUGiCTABLI:  BUYS  Potatoes 

li'j  M0D3?v^!:l  SUPPLY  Tomatoes  ("best  at  ceiling),  celery  (lov;ev),  lettuce, 

"bunched  vegetables ,  ca"b"bage  ( slightly  higher ) , 
carrots,  hard  squash,  sweet  potatoes  ("best  at  ceiling), 
peppers  (fairly  high) 

li^  LI?-aT  SUPPLY"  Onions,  "beans  and  peas  (ceiling),  green  onions  (high), 

caulif lov;er ,  ejcgplant  (higher),  Italiaia  aaad  sumjTier 
squash,  prtichokes,  "broccoli,  Brussels  sprouts,  ^ 
garlic,  mushrooms,  cucum'oers 

San  Prancisco 


BSST  xHUIT  BUYS  Grapefruit,  small  size  oranges 

IIT  MODHTJITID  SuTPLY  Crlifornir  '^ev/tov/n  apples,  avocados,  limes,  pears, 

lemons,  tangerines  (slightly  lov/er),  large  size 
oranges  (higher) 

IIT  LIC---IT  SUPPLY  Persimmons,  apples,  grapes  and  cran"berries  (ceiling) 

BEST  "vUGLTiiBLE  BUY"S  Celery,  potatoes,  "bunched  and  topped  vegetr'bles 

IN  MOBISATI]  SUTPLY  Sumner  squash  and  Calif  lower  (higher),  calD"ba£e, 

lettuce,  onions,  spinach,  sv;cet  potatoes,  "broccoli, 

hard  squash 

IN  LIGHT  SUTPLY  Artichokes,  cuc\im"bers,  beans  and  eggplant  (higher), 

tomatoes,  peas  and  peppers 


Portland 


BEST  PPTJIT  BUYS  Grapefruit 

IS  i-IOBSPATE  SUPPLY  Apples,  oranges,  tangerines,  avocados  (lov;cr  than 

last  year),  pomegranates,  persimmons 
BT  LIGHT  SUTPLY  Banaiias,  fresh-  Cu"ban  pineapples 

BEST  VEGETABLE  BUTS  Potatoes,  Brussels  sprouts,  cabbage,  lettuce,  root 

vegetables,  hard  squash 
BT  MOjEPaTE  SUTPLY  Tomatoes 

IS:  LIGHT  SUTPLY  Artichokes,  cucumbers,  summer  squash 


Seattle 


BEST  PHl'IT  BUTS  Small  size  grapefruit  and  oranges 

Ik  hODE?iAi'_i  SuJrPLY  Large  oranges  and  grapefruit,  apples,  grapes, 

tangerines  and  Satsuma  oranges 
II'  LIGHT  SUPPLY  Cranberries 

BEST  "VEGJi'.-Jijii;  JUlS  Cabbage,  l^^ttuce  and  winter  squash,  rutabagas  and 

beets,  potatoes 

B:  MODEPuiTE  SUPPLY...,  Carrots,  broccoli,  celery,  lettuce,  spinach,  sv;eet 

potatoes,  tomatoes 

H\- LIGHT  SUTPLY.  Caulif lov;er,  zucchini  squash,  cucumbers,  eggplant, 

onions,  Brussels  sprout's,  artichokes,  parsnips 
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DSCSl-lBSR  29,  1945  •  ;  • 
I  THIS  ISSUE 


BRIEF  OiT  BIT'TTIH  For  those  who  have  found  it  difficult  to 

.    '  get  "buttGr,  here's  the  story  "behind  the 

situation, 

FEESH  FRUIT'  LIIIE-UP  Citrus  fruits  arc  the  headliners  in  fruit 

these  days,  apples  are  scarce,  as  arc 
■■      ,  most  other  fresh  fruits  right  at  the 

moment • 

BLUEPRIIT'I  FOR  AC-R I  CULTURE-—  Here  are  the  plans  formulated  'oy  aiTi~  •  ■ 

culture  for  alDundant  production,  !. 

THE  MEAT  IIARKST—  •  At  last,  the  seasonal  increase  in  hog.  :. 

marketing  has  come.     The  total  neat  su-v- 
ply  is  almost  the  saine  as  it  was  this 
time  last  year, 

THINGS  ARE  LOOKIIMG-  UP  In  1945,  it  looks  as  though  life  in 

general  v/ill  he'  easier  and  happier  for 
the  farm  families  of  America. 

THE  FRUIT  T^IAU  •  Here  are  some  tips  on  the  care  of  frozen 

fruits  for  winter  meals. 

SALTED  TPJI/ITS  The  T'/ar  and  Favy  Departments  have  recently 

declared  surplus  a  good  mpny  cans  of 
salted  pernuts,  vrhich  will  he  moving  into 
civilian  markets. 


Room  555 

821  Market  Street 

San  Frc?xicisco  3,  Califs 


U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
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ON  BUTTER 

Those  of  you  who've  had  difficulty  getting  "butter  v.'onder  where  the  supply 
is  going  ai^.d  what  the  chances  are  for  improvement. 

lirst  of  all  about  the  supply. ,  .production  of  "butter  during  1945  v;as  the 
lo'.;est  in  twenty  years  "because  "butter  prices  have  "been  relatively  lov/er  than 
prices  for  such  other  dairy  products  as  cheese,  evaporated  milk,  fluid  milk, 
cream  and  ice  cream.    Consumers  have  just  "been  getting  their  milk  in  other  forms 
thrai  "outter  "because,  as  you  know,  m.ilk  production  was  at  an  all-tinie  record  high 
this  year,    Hov/ever,  despite  lower  "butter  production,  there  has  heen  more  "butter 
availa"ble  for  civilians  during  i'ovem"ber  and  Decem"ber  than  in  any  other  months 
during  1945.     The  reason  for  this  was  the  sale  of  some  70  million  pounds  of 
"outter  from  government  stocks.    Besides  this  released  butter  there  v;ere  our 
comnorcisJ.  stocks  too. 

Against  this  supply  was  an  unleashed  demand.  With  the  end  of  meat  and  fats 
rationing,  it  v;as  no  longer  necessary  for  consumers  to  keep  down  their  purchases 
of  "butter.    Then  came  the  holiday  feasts  and  the  availa"ble  supply  moved  rapidly. 

As  for  when  the  supply  situation  will  ease,    well,  prospects  for  immediate 
improvement  aren't  too  "bright.     Sales  of  surplus  governm.ent  stocks  to  the  trade 
have  almost  "been  completed.    By  mid-January,  civilian  supplies  v;ill  be  almost 
entirely  governed  by  current  production.    Because  the  use  of  fluid  mill:  and  most 
other  dairy  products  is  expected  to  continue  high,  there's  not  much  hoiDc  of  more 
"louttcr  until  the  flush  milk  production  season  v;hich  will  begin  next  spring. 


FP.3SH  FRUIT  IIl'S-UP 

Citrus  fruits  are  supr.ly  leaders  in  the  fruit  market  bins  right  now.  The 
oraiigc  crop,  while  less  than  last  year  (due  chiefly  to  the  smaller  crop  in 
California)  is  estimated  to  total  over  11  million  boxes.     The  sup  >ly  of  grapefruit 
from,  all  areas  is  estimated  at  over  53  million  boxes ..  .almost  11  million  boxes 
la.rgcr  than  last  year.     There  are  practically  no  military  or  lend-lease  purchases 
of  processed  citrus  products  at  this  time  and  smaller  military  purchases  of  fresh 
fruit  than  last  year.    All  this  ad.ds  up  to  ample  supplies  of  citrus  products  for 
tho  hom.e  folks. 

All  other  fresh  fruits  are  in  rather  limited  supply  at  this  time.  The 
national  apple  crop  v;as  the  lov;cst  on  record,  though  the  crop  in  the  northv/cst 
v/as  nearly  normal,    Kost  of  the  apples  on  the  markets  now  src  ¥inosap,  Delicious  , 
and  Icllov;  llewtovm  varieties  from  'Washington  and  Oregon.     It  is  expected  that  the 
Delicious  apples  will  be  pretty  well  cleared  up  by  the  end  of  January,  After 
that  the  apple  supply  v/ill  be  Winesap  axd  Nevtovms ...  ordinarily  our  longest  keep- 
ing a.pplcs. 

The  fall  and  winter  pear  crop  on  the  Pacific  Coast  (normally  the  supply  area 
at  this  time  of  the  year)  v/as  above  average.    Due  to  the  Sxhortagc  of  apples,  this 
fruit  is  moving  rapidly  on  civilian  markets.    Storage  holdings  of  iJmperor  grapes 
from  California,  according  to  a  report  made  the  middle  of  December,  v;orc  only  a 
little  more  than  half  the  supply  of  last  year.     This  stock  is  expected  to  be 
marketed  rather  rapidly.     Cranberries,  too,  arc  rapidly  coming  to  tiic  close  of 
their  marketing  season. 
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BLUEPRIHT  FOH  A&RICULTTB5 

"¥c  arc  planning  on  abundant  production,"  says  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
.and  not  to  oe  out-planned  "by  industry  or  international  organizations,  agriculture 
has  formulated  its  "blueprint  to  achieve  this  ab-ondant  production. 

Through  the  war  years,  agriculture  v/as  the  orphan  of  bur  economy,  'Jhilc 
industry  i/as  adding  millions  of  men  to  the  payroll,  agriculture  was  pleading  for 
machinery  and  repair  parts,    ^.fnile  industry  was  building  miniature  cities,  agri- 
culture put  its  sign  out  at  the  same  old  stand  and  stretched  the  use  of  its  acres, 
animals  and  machinery. 

And  somehow,  agriculture  achieved  a  production  mitacle  comparable  v;ith  that 
v?hich  industry  v;rought.    Farm  output  was  stopped  up  by  one-third.  One-fourth 
of  the  tota.l  production  went  to  war.    Still,  civilians  ate  better  on  the  a.vcra,ge 
than  in  peacetime. 

How  did  it  happen?    What  v/as  responsible?    "iTell,  there  was  good  v;ea.ther 
through  the  v;ar  years.     There  was  also  hard,  back-breaking  work,  and  there  was 

ingenuity,    C-oals  v;crc  suggested  and  surpassed.     The  constant  research  of  the 

Department  of  Agriculture  paid  off  in  increased  yields.     It  did  even  more;  it 
helped  in  the  production  of  pcncillin  on  a  big  scale.    Departmental  scientists 
developed  the  ''aerosal  bomb"  which  protected  our  fighting  forces  against  disease- 
bearing  insects.    Research  definitely  paid  dividends. 

Agriculture's  blueprint  for  abundant  production  tallies  into  accoujit  the  60 

million  .jobs  v/c  read  about  and  each  "jobber"  and  his  fajrdly  will  need  a  lot 

more  food,  and  different  kinds  of  food  if  they  are  to  be  well  fed. 

Agriculture  would  have  certain  broad  objectives  and  responsibilities  in  such 
an  expanded  economy.    All  of  these  objectives  go  up  the  road  that  leads  to  abund- 
ance.    It's  an  indication  that  industry,  labor,  agriculture  and  govcrn:?.cnt  plan 
to  carry  dt.t  a  unified,  balanced  expansion  of  production.'  ' 

We  have  in  this  country,  says  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  fully  half  or 
more  of  the  productive  potential  of  the  earth.     It  seems  reasonable  to  believe 
that  the  progress  and  peace  of  the  world  will  be  stimulated  mightily  if  \jo  demon- 
strate that  an  economy  of  abundance  is  not  idealistic  dreajning,  but  a  practical, 
v/orkablc,  corj-;on-senso  v/ay  of  doing  things. 


TO  THE  MEAT  MARKET 

Marketings  of  hogs  have  been  increasing  seasonally,  and  weekly  sl^iughtcring 
the  first  part  of  December  v/as  ' about  3  times  that  in  September  and  October.  So' 
pork  production  is  now  about  the  same  as  last  year,    Federally  inspected  cattle,' 
calf,  sheep  and  lamb '  slaughter  during  the  first  tv/o  v/eeks  in  DocemrDcr  dropped 
slightly  from  the  sajr.e  period  last  year,    V/ith  the  current  increase  in  pork  pro- 
duction, and  the  decline  in  beef  and  lamb  production, ,. the  total  meat  supply  is 
almost  up  to  last  year  for  this  period. 
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THII'SS  AJB  LOOKING  UP  ■■ 

As  the  fii'st  postwar  Fev;  Year  rolls  aroimd,  there  are  prospects  of  a  haiopier 
1945  for  farm  feriilies  in  this  country.    i'umTDer  one  event  will  "be  the  r.etui-n  of 
many  sons,  daughters  and  husliands  who  have  "been  away  during  the  v;ar.    And  there  " 
are  several  other  "bright  prospects,  according  to  family  economists  ox  the  IT.S, 
Department  of  Agriculture, 

Parn  income  will  probably  continue  relatively  high. ...  .perhaps  as  favora"ble, 
as  in  1945,    I'.viiy  farm  families  have  paid  off  debts,  with  higher  income  received, 
during  tiae  war,  and  have  some  savings.    These  families  can  greet  the  i'e\;  Year  in 
a  good  financial  position.     Incomes  for  1947  and  '48  are  harder  to  predict  "be- 
cause they  tie  in  with  the  general  national  employment  picture.     If  jobs  are 
plentiful  there  will  be  a  large  demand  for  farm  products,  also  young  men  aiid 
v;omen  froa  farms  who  want  city  jobs  will  be  a'ble  to  find  them. 

The  labor  situation  on  farms  should  be  better  in  the  coming  months.  During 
the  war,  farm  production  increased  but  there  were  fewer  people  at  home  to  share 
in  the  v;ork.    In  1946  there  should  be  more  leisure  time  for  everybod;^'-  in  the 
family,  and  a  better  chance  for  education  for  many  children. 

The  medical  situation  should  improve, too 

Some  of  the  doctors  and  nurses  discharged  from  the  armed  forces  should  be 
coming  to  rural  areas.    Maybe  this  will  n ot  give  farm  people  all  the  medical 
services  they  v;ant,  since  the  number  of  doctors  and  nurses  in  rural  commujnities 
was  decreasing  even  before  the  war.    Although  m.edical  personnel  m.ay  still  be 
limited,  hce.lth  facilities  may  be  improved,  for  hospital  and  medical  eq_uipment 
left  over  from  the  v;ar  will  be  available  at  low  cost  to  communities  able  to  take 
advantage  of  them. 

Other  programs. ..  .like  rural  electrification  and  school  ranches, ,. slewed 
down  by  the  '.;ar  sho\ild  be  resumed.     It  seems  certain  now  that  moro  farm  faxiilies 
will  have  electricity  and  more  farm  children  will  have  adequate  school  lunches 
by  the  end  of  1945. 

Trend  tov/ard  sr;.rllcr  farm  -po-oulgtion  vdll  probably  continue 

The  decline  in  population  malces  it  harder  for  farm  families  to  x^t  hcolth 
services,  public  libraries  and  other  commiinity  facilities.     In  schools,  for 
example,  -/hen  the  number  of  pupils  drops,  the  cost  per  child  rises  for  those 
remaining;.    In  some  communities  the  trend  of  population  away  from  rural  districts 
will  be  chcciicd  by  non-farm  families  who  will  want  to  live  in  the  open  country, 

villages  or  sm.all  towns  even  though  they  work  in  nearby  cities.    This  shovild 

make  it  easier  for  the  community  to  pay  for  needed  services^ 


THE  KRUIT  THA¥ 


Frozen  fruits  are  now  coming  from  freezers  and  lockers  to  add  lushness  to 
^inter^  me&ls ,    To  maintain  their  color  and  food  value,  there  are  certain  serving 
tips  to  rememlDer.  - 

Those  frosted  delicacies  need  only  slight  thawing. .. jus t  enough  to  separate 
the  pieces  even  if  the  fruit  is  to  "be  cooked.  '  And  served  raw,  frozen  fruits  are 
at  their  best  when  still  a  little  "bit  icy. 

The  Bureau  of  Human  Nutrition  and  Home  Economics  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  advises  prom^pt  use  once  the  food  is  taken  from  frozen  storage.  Thawed 

fruit  that  is  allowed  to  stand  around  even  in  a  refrigerator           loses  some  of 

its  fragroiice  and  flavor,  as  well  as  its  fresh  texture  and  shape,    S'o  thaw  only 
as  much  fruit  as  can  "be  used  at  one  meal.    If  the  whole  package  is  not  needed, 
Dreak  or  cut  it  in  two  and  return  the  frozen  part  to  the  freezer.    And  Tdg  sure 
to  keep  the  miused  portion  v.rrapped  and  frozen. 

Once  food  has  TDeen  thav;ed  it  should  not  "be  refrozen.    Refreezinf;  not  only 
decreases  the  flavor  and  food  value  "but  offers  chances  for  spoilage  orgoaiisms 
to  flourish,    IThile  the  quick  freezing  process  stops  the  grov/th  of  organisms 
that  cause  food  to  spoil,  it  does  not  destroy  them.    So  as  soon  as  the  food  is 
thawed  those  organisms  are  ready  to  grow  in  the  loosened  tissues. 

Tf/hilc  the  frozen  fruit  is  thawing  it  should  "be  left  in  the  sealed  container. 
Also,  if  the  loackage  has  "been  cut  in  tvro,  protect  the  opened  end  from  exposure 
to  air.    Oxygon  tends  to  destroy  the  fresh  flavor.    If  the  fruit  is  to  thav/  on 
a  refrigerator  shelf,  allow  six  to  eight  hours  for  a  l-po^ond  package.    At  room 
temperature,  two  to  three  hours  is  adequate.    And  if  the  fruit  is  packed  in  a  leak 
proof  container,  the  fruit  may  "be  thawed  in  a  half  to  one  hour  "by  placing  the 
package  in  a  dish  under  cool  running  water. 

And  for  a  final  suggestion. ..  if  thawed  fruit  must  "be  held  oVer,  hcatin.'^  it 
"briefly  will  help  prevent  further  loss  of  quality.     Then  store  it  cold» 


'     ■  '        SALTED  •  T55ATS 

Over  25  raillion  S-ounce  cans  of  salted  pea-nuts  declared  surplus  "by  the 
War  and  Havy  Departments  are  moving  onto  civilian  markets.    Though  the  peanuts 
were  salted  and  packed  last  year  thoy  were  hermetically  sealed  and  should  "be 
found  in  the  sajac  quality  as  when  packed.    Some  peanuts  already  sold  from  this 
lot  have  raet  a  very  favora"blc  reception,  and  vjqto  reported  to  "bo  in  excellent 
condition,  *• 

In  spite  of  the  largo  peanut  crop  this  year,  there  is  a  shortage  of  pe:muts 
of  the  size  usuaJ.ly  salted.    Also,  processors  have  had  difficulty  o"btaining 
adequate  supplies  of  oil  of  the  tygc  suita"blo  for  use  in  salting  peanuts.  So 
the  market  will  not  "be  flooded  ty  the  release  of  canned  peanuts,  this  supply  v/ill 
pro"ba"bly  all  "be  sold  within  the  next  six  months,  and  later  there's  a  good  chaiicc 
that  other  lots  v;ill  be  offered  "by  the  War  c-^nd  ITavy  Departments  for  resale  to  the 
pulDlic, 


iCLASSSS  01'  THE  KO'.rE 


The  'J, 3,  Department  of  Agriculture  is  selling  over  12  and  a  half  rrdllion 
gallons  of  hi.^h-test  sugar  molasses  to  food  processors,  sirup  iDlenders  and  sugar 
refiners  for  reprocessing  for  civilian  use.     The  molasses  was  acquired  during 
the  v;ar  "oj"  the  defense  supplies  corporation  from  Culsa  to  malce  industrial  alcohol 
for  synthetic  ruober  and  munitions.   -The  need  for  industrial  alcohol  has  lessened, 
so  the  release  of  this  molasses  at  a  tim.e  v/hen  sugar  supplies  are  limited  is 
good  nev;s. 

After  the  molasses  has  "been  filtered  and  any  impurities  taken  out,  it  \;ill 
"be  sold  to  civilians,  end  the  supply  should  reach  our  markets  during  the  next 
three  months.    Some  of  the  molasses  will  be  used  "by  food  processors  in  "balcery 
goods,  bottled  beverages,  confections  and  prepared  cake  mixes,  '  Homemalters  v/ill 
also  be  seeing  more  sirup  for  baking  and  table  use. 


TH5  COLD  FACTS 

3y  this  time,  most  of  your  listeners  have  wholeheartedly  accepted  frozen 
foods.    They  api-reciate  the  fact  that  no  picking-over  is  necessary,  no  cv.lling 
or  trimming  or  long  preparation,  there  is  no  w.?ste.    Here  arc  a  few  facts  about 
this  rapidly  growing  industry  your  listeners  may  find  interesting,  especially  now 
that  most  T)lojis  for  post-war  homes  include  some  form  of  home  freezing  uiiit, 

Jrozo:!  fish  was  the  first  coromodity  to  be  handled  on  a  large  commercial 
scale,    Lar:,-c  ejnounts  of  meat  and  poultry  have  also  been  frozen.    But  it's  frozen 
fruits  sjn.d  vegetables  v/hich  have  experienced  the  greatest  expansion.  Before 
the  war,  the  commercial  frozen  fruit  and  vegetable  pack  was  doubling  every  three 
or  four  yca.rs, 

Plaiis  for  the  transportation  of  frozen  foods  are  shaping  up  nicely,  now  that 
the  v.'nr  is  over.    The  industry  can  again  plan  for  more  widespread  distribution  of 
frozen  foods,  but  there  is  a  definite  need  for  more  adenuato  cold  storage  space, 
both  in  hones  and  in  retail  stores.     The  cabinets  now  being  used  in  retail  stores 
can  hold  only  enough  frozen  food  for  a  limited  trade.    As  the  market  becomes 
larger,  much  larger  units  must  be  installed. 

Home  storage  of  frozen  foods  is  limited  mostly  to  v/hat  can  be  kept  in  the 
sm.all  space  inside  the  evaporator  coils  of  the  refrigerator.     In  most  models,  this 
space  is  sm.all  and  the  temperature  is  not  veil  enough  controlled  to  hold  frozen 
foods  at  top  qux».lity  for  any  length  of  time.    Before  the  v;ar,  home  cabinets  were 
rather  ncv.',  a^id  in  most  cases  were  limited  to  higher-income  families,    Svcn  if 
suitable  equipment  for  hoix  storage  should  become  available  to  the  average  family 
soon,  it  wou.ld  take  a  long  time  to  equip  a  really  large  proportion  of  the  nation's 
homes,    A^id  there  lies  one  of  the  main  difficulties  aiicad  for  the  industry,... 
The  increase  in  frozen  food  distribution  can  be  no  faster  than  the  development 
of  proper  storage  and  distribution  facilities,  both  in  homes  and  in  retail  outlets. 
But  at  least  a  big  start  has  been  made,  and  homemakers  have  lots  to  look  forv/ard 
to , 


BETTER  JHEDDAR 


,         Rernemoer  the  Cheddar  cheese  v:e  got  during  the  war?    Much  of  it  v/a.s  a  curdy 
or  rulDhery  product  v/hich  often  lacked  the  firm  body  and  clean,  v/ell-developed 

flavor  of  Cheddar  as  we  used  to  know  it.     The  reason           very  little  of  the 

wartime  cheddar  vjas  held  for  aging,  due  to  supply  and  demand  conditions  during 
the  v;ar, 

Well,  it  is  now  possi"ble  to  foresee  an  early  return  of  Cheddajr  as  ve  once 
knew  it  end.  'ootter.    i'^nufacturers  can  now  produce  "aged  cheese"  of  excellent 
quality  exid.  flavor  in  .ahout-- three  to  four  months ..  .half  the  time  formerly  required 
to  age  Cheddar  properly, 

The  now  curing  method  v/as  developed  "by  research  v/orkers  in  the  Bureau  of 
Dairy  Industry,  and  is  simple,  economical,  and  entirely  feasiole  under  commercial 
conditions.    The  Bureau  found  that  cheese  held  in  the  curing  room  at  60  degrees  "F, 
was  as  f-o.lly  rii:er),ed  in  from  three  to  four  months  as  cheese  held  at  50  degrees  or 
lower  for  six  to  eight  months,  provided  the  cheese  was  made  from  pasteurized 
m.ilk  of  :f:^ood  quality. 

So  it  looks  as  though  still  another  of  the  commodi'tios  which  suffered  a 
quality  loss  Dccause  of  v/artime  conditions  return; 'to  the  peacetime  vrorld 

in  "better  shape  than  ever,  ,  '  ' 


BLMB  IT  .01?  THS  WEATHER   

Here  arc  a  few  things  that  may  interest  your  listeners  when  they  visit  the 
local  fruit  end.  vegetable  stalls  during  rainy  weather.    When  v;e'vG  had  several 
days  of  more  or  loss  continuous  rain,  there  are  usually  changes  in  the  sur)plies 
of  several  vegetables.  ,         ■         .  , 

For  instance,  during  the  recent  rains,  we've  had  fewer  carrots  and  root 
vegetables,  bocruse  they  arc  very  difficult  to  harvest  from  wot  soil.  The 
cleaning  iproblem  is  also  one  to  consider,  as  a  great  deal  of  mud  clings  to  each 
carrot  or  beet,  thus  requiring  more  manpower  to  get  the  vegetables  rcadj'  for 
market.    Because  of  all  those  wet-weather  difficulties,  there  are  fewer  root 
vegetables  on  the  market. .  .often  fevrer  than  the  demand- calls  for. 

Rain  has  no  effect  on  the  quality  of  root  vegetables,  however,  such  vege- 
tables as  tomatoes,  lettuce,  cucumbers,  s'ummer  squash,  beans  and  onions  arc 
actually  daxiaged  by  continued  v;et  weather,  particularly  if  the  crops  are  nearly 
ready  for  harvest, 

Biit  the  rain  often  brings  good  news  to  the  shopper,  too.    5'or  instance, 
field-gro\;n  mushrooms  are  brought  on  in  volume  by  the  rains.    And  the  conbination 
of  fairly  warm  wca.thcr  and  rain  brings  more  than  usual  quantities  of  cauliilov/er 
ajid  broccoli  into  the  markets. 


LlAluCS?  PAl'CRAlv'Jl 


Los  Angeles 
3S3T  FI?JIT_Z-J1\.  Orapcfruit 

li^  MCDSPuA^j^:  SLirl'LY  Tangerirxes,  oranges,  limes,  avocados 

IS  LlC-Ii"  SUPPLY  Apples  (best  at  ceiling),  grapes,  pears,  Cuorii 

pineapples,  ponegran?tes,  iDpnanas,  crrnberries 

VSGSTA3LZS  III  MODERATE 

SUPPLY,  Potatoes,  lettuce,  sv/eet  potptoes,  celery,  hard  scuash, 

ca^Jlif lov;er  (slightly  lov;cr),  rutabagas,  cabbat^'o 

Ii\f  LIOHT  SUPPLY  Onions,  beans  and  peas  (ceiling),  tomatoes,  soft 

squash,  peppers,  carrots,  artichokes,  bunched  vegetables 
cucuinbers,  eggplant,  broccoli,  Brussels  sprputs 

Srr.  Prajicisco 

BEST  ExGjIT  Z'J'fSt  Grapefruit  and  small  size  orpjiges 

lY  i-iODEPATE  SUTPLY  Tajige rines,  lemons 

li:^  LIGHT  So'PPLY..  Apples,  grapes,  . crajiberries 

BEST  VEGETABLE  BLTS  Potptoes,  celery 

HT  MOEEr:.'iTE  SU'PPLY  Cauliflower,  sv/eet  potatoes,  lettuce,  tomatoes 

IxT  LIGHT  SUPPLY  Be?ns,  peas,  summer  squash,  hard  squash,  carrots, 

bunched  vegetables 

Seattle 

BEST  EITJIT  IL^fS  Small  size  oranges  and  grppefruit 

lis"  KOEEHATE  SUTPLY  Satsur.a  orajages  and  tangerines,  Washington  apples, 

avocp.dos 

II?  LIGHT  SUTPLY,,,  Freah  pineapples,  E'Anjou  pears  (ceiling) 

BEST  ^rDGZT^iBLE  BUYS  Hard  squash,  potatoes,  beets,  turnips,  rutabagas 

liM  MODERATE  SUTPLY,  .Carrots,  lettuce,  onions,  tomatoes,  Brussels  sprouts, 

celery,  .spinach,  sweet  potatoes 
III  LIGHT  SUTPLY,  Broccoli,  c?ulif lower,  cabbage 


